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PREFACE. 



** THERE is in the ancient language of oar 
** country, a spirit of quaint and curious simpli« 
** city, which allows the finest combination of 
** vigorous thought and harmonious expression.'' 

Dbamatxc Rsvixw. 

rr has been remarked, by several modem writers, that* at • 
time when our language is thought to have attained the highest 
pitch of refinement and perfection, it has lost, in a very material 
. degree, that solidity and energy, which gave such force and 
strength of expression to the compoations of our best ancient 
authors. It will, perhaps, be too much, to say that the innovi^ 
(ions and fimcied improvements introduced of late years^ havo 
rendered our tODgue incapable of these good requisites; it is^ 
however, certain, that as the too free indulgence in piqiiaot 
foreign sauces and Uqueun will weaken and enervate the bodily 
fimctions of Englishmen, so the incautious introduction of ezotio 
phrases and words, is likely to render our language at once 
feeble, and uselessly redundant 

The writers of the present day seem to have adopted a plan 
altogetlier different from that of their ancestors : it was customary 
with the latter, to give as great a quantity of seme in as few 
words as possible, and herein they had the advantage of their 
neighbours ; whence that fine metaphor of Lord Roscommon, 

For who did ever in French authors sec 
The comprehensive English energy ? 
The weighty bullion oi oTve «x«\vxv^\vwt» 
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The way now, is to spin out a thought into as many lines as it 
can be stretched, and to charge it with all the fine phrases and 
high sounding expressions that can be lugged into the subject, 
to the exclusion of many an old Englbh word, excellently well 
•lUted to the nonce, and much better adapted to the ears and 
the understandings of Englishmen. This practice, however use- 
All in the progress of novel-writing and book-making, presents 
no charms to those who have perused with attention the works 
of our old authors, who flourished about the time of the Befor* 
mation, and in a few of the succeeding reigns. 

The chief advantage that ancient writers can boast over modem 
ones, seems (as it is observed by Mr. Shenstoue) to have been 
owing to * SknpUtHi^*' *' Every noble tratfa and sentiment was 
" expressed by the femier in the natural manner, in word ami 
" ^rese, afaaple, perqiiciiow, and unadorned ; what then re- 

' " m^ned for latter wtiten^ but afiectationy ^prittiedsm, and 
"Concdt?** 

The truth of this observation wfll be geiierally acin ow l ed g ed, 
nor will it be denied, that at a time when fitde was studied of 
fhe dlegandes of style, and the arbitrary rules of compontion, 
now estabKshed among us, it was natural for persons to express 
tliemselves in a way, at once simple, condse, and to tiie purpose. 
Hence it follows, that the productions of our old writers display 
none of that exuberance of diction, that frippery ornament, 
so generally adopted by the modems; but, on the contrary, 
contain a vast fhnd of that ** comprehensive Englbh energy," 
that " substantial massy sense,** which', like the casteDated man- 
rfons of our ancestors, in comparison with the ornamented struc- 
tOfesof their descendants in the present day, exhibit so great a 
eootrut of solidity, durability, and strength, with gewgaw weak- 
tad instability. 



* Essajs. 



The followiiig obsenrations of a leniible writer on this snl^fectf 
in the Gentleman's Magaane, for September last, are so mncli 
in unison with the ideas of the Autlior of the preceding remarki^ 
that he u happy in having been so fortunate as to meet with 
tbem jutt in ^ane to introduce in this jdace. " However* (ob- 
serves the writer) ** we may be disposed to smile at the homefi- 
" ness of phrase and coarseness of metaphor, sometimes exbl^ 
** bited in the writings of the rizteenth and seventeenth oentii> 
" riesy they frequently contain passages as truly eloquently 
" arranged, and forcibly illustrated, as any of the works of anti« 
* quity. The literary productions of the present day generally 
** possess those qualifications of which the early writers were de»* 
** titnte; but they, in thcdr turn, aie totally deficient in the 
** beauties which abound in their predecessors: and inasmvMb 
** as the display of vivid genius is superior to that of taste^ lo 
M most the beauties of the early writers be allowed to be sope* 
'* rior to those of the m odems. The latter, indeed, possess w 
** eaiy flow of dicdon, a refinement of language, a delicacgr ^ 
** ezpressioB, and an arrangement of facts^ but in the faig^MT 
^ requisites they are generally defeerive. We look in vain fiir 
«• the genius and imagery of Taylor, the conciseness and depth 
" of Bacon, the majesty and invention of Milton, or the luxurU 
** ance and ftncy of Spenser. The difference between the twe 
*' flsras seems chiefly to be, the one deals in ideas, the other in 
" words ; the former di&plays genius, the latter cultivation. The 
" early writers have formed a rich and exuberant soil, which 
*' requires only the skilful bands of the modems, to render it 

productive of every thing necessary to the ornament and ia^ 

provement of the literary world. 
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** These sentiments are not confined to a few, who roigli(t be 
" supposed to be attached to the writings of thdx ancestors,. firMD 
" their having been early committed to their perusal, and in con- 
'^ sequence having left a favourable \m^x«,vk<QiQk^\k^^&»a'BSfii^"* 
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•>" they are the opinions of all who have had patience thd oppoiw 
" tumty to examine the stores of the early centuries ; but many 

* of those who decry these exploratory pursuits, probably never 
^ lAve perused those writings which are to be procured only in 
" old and scarce editions, and are ignorant of their beauties. 
^ They would shrink with dismay from the ponderous folio of 
** Jeremy Taylor, though it displays one of the most inventive 
** minds that ever committed its excursions to paper : each page 
" b a constellation of dazzling figures and imagery. They would 
** read with surprise, in some of the early and almost4brgotten 
^ dramatic writers, as much originality of thought displayed ia 
** a ringle scene, as there is in a whole season of modem dramas. 
" Let them read the " Muses' Looking-glass* and' ** Jealous 
M Lovers'* of Randolph, with many others that nught be enu* 
" merated, and they will be convinced of the correctness of this 
" exertion, Some Tate republications of this nature have agree- 
"** ably surprised those who had been unacquainted with tiiem; 
'*' who had condemned them for fashion; oir, peiliaps/ because 
" theKr language was fiot so refined' as what they had been ac- 
** customed tol Even with respect to diction, they may be suB- 
** Boitted to modem writers, as examples worthy of imitation. 
** Our great Lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, in hb Preface to the 
** Boglish Dictionary, makes the following observations : ** I have 
** ttudUnaily endeavoured to collect examples and authorities from 
** the writers before the Restoration^ whose works I regard as 
** the weUs of English nnJefiled, as the pure sources of English 

* diction.' — *• The writers of the EBzabethan age iumbh expres- 
" sions fully adequate to the conveyance of our Ideas with e/e- 
" gance and ease." 



"' Ttie Compiler of thb Vdnme bdng, as it will he perceived, a 
frebt admirer oif our old writers, has devoted many leuore hours 
to the perasal of such as formed a part of hb own library, and 
in the progress of lus reading, made it a practice to extract such 
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passages as appeared to contain excellent and appropriate re- 
marks on subjects of general importance : these extracts he has 
thrown into the present form, flattering himself that the^ i^ay 
^ve rise to a desire in the breasts of others, to dig more deeulj 
in the mines of our ancient literatare, whose treasure^ wi|| bei 
found most enriching to the mind^ and cannot fail to jield voQj^ 
■terling knowledge and permanent gratification, than all the 
tinsel and flimsy ornament pervading the general run ofliUeiMtry* 
productions in the present day. 



It has been a matter of consideration with the Editor, daiing 
the arrangement of his materials for the press> whether he 
•hould extend the size of the volume, by pursuing his extracts 
from the works of other contemporary writers ; but being doubt- 
ful as to his plan meeting with the approbation of the puUic* 
he thought it best, first to venture his little bark, to try the 
wind's course and the strength of the tide, before he should 
launch a vessel of greater burthen and more deeply laden, to 
encounter the surges and blasts of critical animadversion. 



It was, moreover, his first intention to have preserved the 
original orthography of the respective writers, in the following 
extracts, which might serve to exhibit the gradual progression of 
our language in that particular ; but this being thought likely 
to encumber the text with an ancient garb, to which the great 
mass of readers are not much accustomed, and thereby become 
a bar in the way of usefulness, the intention has been abaiw 
doned, and the present mode of spelling adopted in its stead. 

As to the few notes that occur in the course of the Volume^ 



• Vide C«pel Lofft's Preface to *• The Farmer^s Boy,** first 
editUni. 
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fhey may perhaps be ormadered altogether umieoeitarf : if. 
liowever, the commentator has, in the opinion of a few readers, 
been fortunate enough to illustrate the text, or contribute any 
thing to their entertainment by his remarks, he trusts that the 
rest will be Inclined to pass over his superfliuties> seeing they 
occupy so rery small a share of their obterration. 



XtUngtanp 
December, t^lM* 
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AVNTIENT LERE, 

^c, i^c. ^c. 



AFFLICTIONS- 



No uSictioiit 
. No ciofs» is so extreme ; as to have noiie. 

Dr. Dohvs. 

*r is noble to endure and not resent 
The hrnses of aflfietion'B heavy hand ; 
They feel not joy, who have not sorrow felt; 
We throngh afllictions make our wa>y to HeaVh. 

SfB William IVAviNAyT. 

THE assaults of affliction may be terrible, like 
SamwH's lioD, but they yield much sweetness, to 
those that dare to encounter and overcome them; 
who know, how to outlive the witherings pf thdr 
gourds, .¥[iUiout discontent or, peevishness, while 
they may yet converse with God. 

Kino Charlss. 

IT is evident to daily experience, that while 
afflictions are upon us, and while deliverances are 
fresh, they commonly have some good effeel ^^as^RRL 
us: but as the iron is no soouet (axX. cH ^^%a:^ 



but it quickly returns to its old coldness and hard- 
ness ; sOy when the affliction or deliverance is past^ 
we Usuilly 'fo%et theiii; douiAf tbem /common 
things, attribute them to means and second causes, 
and so the good that mankind should gather from 
them, vanbh, and men grow quickly to be what 
they were before they came ; their sick-bed pro- 
mises are forgot whentfie sickness is oven 

Sib Matthew Hale. 

AFFLICTIONS and troubles do neither grow 
op by a certaun regular and constant course of 
nature, as plants and vegetables do out of the 
ground, neither are they merely accidental and 
casual ; but they are sent, disposed, directed, and 
managed by the conduct and guidance of the 
most wise providence of almighty Ood. And as 
in all things in nature the most wise God doth 
nothing at random, or at a venture, so in this 
part of his providentid dispensation towards man- 
kind, he doth exercise the same with excellent 
wIsAloin and for excellent ends ; even for the very 
good and advantage of mankind in general, and 
particulaiiy of those very persons that seem most 
to suffer and be afflicted by them: sometimes to 
punish, sometimes to correct, sometimes to prevent, 
sometimes to heal, sometimes to prepare, some- 
tnnes to humble, always to instruct, and teacb^ 
and better the children of men. 
And, indeed, if there were no other end but 
ibese that foUoWi this seeming sharp i(ioN\d«iioa 



of almighty God would be highly justified; 
namely, first tQ keep men humble 9nd discipUa* 
able* Man is a proud vain creature; and were 
that humour ocwistaatly fed with prosperity and 
success, it would strangely puiF up this vain ho* 
mour: afflictions and troubles are the excelleat 
and necessary correctives of it^ and prick thia 
swelling impostfaumation df pride, and haughtiness 
which would otherwise render men intolerable n 
themselves and one to anoth^n Secondly^ to 
bring mankind to recognise ahnighty God, to, 
seek unto him, to depend upon him; this is tlie 
most natural and special .effect of afflictiooi*^ 
Hosea v. I5f In their afflictwna they wUl $edc me^t 
emrfy, Jonah u The rough and stubborn ma^i 
riners, in a storm, will cry every ope to his godv 
Thirdly f ta tutor and discipline the children: <tf 
men iq this great lesson, that their happiness Ilea ; 
not in this world, but in a better; and by this' 
means, even by the crosses,, and vexatwns, and trott^ 
hies of this world, and by these plain and sensible 
documents to carry mankind up to the end of their 
bdngs. God knows those few and little eomfoiti 
of this life, notwithstanding all the troubles and 
crosses with which they are interlarded, are apt - 
to keep the hearts, even of good men, in too great 
iQve of this world. What would become of us, if/ 
our whole lives here should be altogether pros* 
perous and contenting, without the intermixture of 
crosses and afflictions t 

B2 
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;trhe doctrine of the gospd hath given ui far 
more noble and effectual topics atid alrgum^ts 
than any philosophy ever did or can: 1. By giving 
na a plain and clear^ estimate and i^uation of 
this world and all that seems tnost valuable in it ; 
but this is not all; but/ 2.' By shewing us plainly 
imd clearly a more valuaUe, cert^n, and durable 
estate after death, and a way of attaining it with 
iHiich more ease and contentation, than we can 
attain the most splendid temporals of this worid. 
Certain it is, that the weight and stress of afflictions 
ah^' crdff^s^ liies not so mtlch in the things them-- 
selves, which we suffer in them or by them, as in' 
that over-valuation that we ptit 'npibli tftdse'donve- 
niences which afflictions or crosses deprive us of, 
Wbennews was brought to that noble R4man of the 
Aath of his son, it was a great pitch of patience 
tluft' even the moral consideration wrought in him, 
NM me genuisie martalem ;* though perchance il 

was not without a mixture of stoical vain-glory, 

1, 

We set too great a value upon our health, our 
wealth, our reputation; and that makes us 
uttable to bear with that evenness and cDntented- 
oiss oi mind, the loss of them by sickness, po- 
vMy,/reprbach. We set too great a rate upon 
our temporal life here, because we set loo great 
ajate upon this world,' to theeBJoyment whereof 
this life here is accommodated and -^proportioned, 
aikd that makes us fear death, ndt only as the 
rain of nature, but as that which puts a |ieriod to all 

* / know that J vm the fethei oi a mott^i. 



our comforts : whereas, had we but faith enoogli 
to believe the evangelical truths touching our 
future happiness, it would make us not desire 
death, because we might in the time of this life 
secure unto ourselves that great and one thmg 
necessary; and it would make us not to fear 
death, because we see a greater fruition to be 
eiyoyed after it, than all the glory of this present 
world can yield* 

SxR Matthsw Hali. 

IT was a noble pitch of a heathen's mind^ 
namely, Epictetus, Enchirid. Cap. 78, " In quovk 
** incepto hac optanda sunt: due me, 6 JupHer^ 
*^ et tu fatum ed qui mm i volrii destinatut; 
*^ sequar enim alacriter; quod si noluero et imr 
** probus era et sequar nihilominus f which may 
be thus better Englished, "In every enterprixe 
*^ this ought to be our prayer. Guide me, O God, 
and thou Divine Providence, according to thine 
own appointment; I will with cheerfulness fol* 
" low : which if I decline to do, I shall be an 
" undutiful man, and yet shall nevertheless follow 
** thy appointment whether I will or not/' But 
Christians have learned a reason of a nobler de- 
scent, namely, that all things shall work together 
for good to those that love God, Rom. viii. 2S^ 
And certainly there can be no greater evidence of 
thy love to h}m, than to make the will of God 
the guide, rule, and measure of thine owu. 

B 3 
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• AMBITION. 



' Albbitkm is at c&taiioe 
. '« A ^fo^y^fftospec^ tempdog to the view; 
The hdgiit delights raa, and the mountain-top 
Lookir beaadfu], hecaiiae *t is nigh to HeaVn. 
*: ' ^t we nt*^ tUnk how sandy *s the foundation, 
^ Wliat storms will batter^ and what tempests shake us» 

Otwat. 

Ambition 's like a circle on the water. 

Which never ceases to enlai;^e itself, 

mi by hfoad ^reading it dl^;ierse to nought ' 

'SaAxspsik»K» 

• ALL other pmiom aud affiictions, by wfaicli 
t^ souls of men are tormented, are by their con* 
tntarRM, oflmtimte resisted or quidified: bi(t am> 
bition. which begettetli every vice, and is itself the 
duM and dailing of Satan, lodreth only towards^ 
the ends, by itself set down, foisting nothing,, 
however fearfbl and inhuman soever which may 
serve it, remembering nothing whatsoever, justice^ 
l^iety, right, or religion can ofier and allege on 
llie contraiy. Itascribeth the lamentable efiects 
<>f like attempts, to the error or weakness of the 
ilndertakers, and rather piitiseth the adventure, 
than fea]:eth the like success. It was the first sin 
that the world had, and began in angeb :. foK 
fdiich they were cast- into hell, ^thout hope of 
reden^tion. It was more ancfent than inan, and 
therefore no part of his natund comiptite. The 
pboigbmeat niso preceded Us cxeaAiou^ ^et hath 



the deyil» which felt the smart. thereof, taaght 
him 'to;foi:get the oqe as out of dale, and to 
IMraotise the other as befitting ev^ age, and 
man's condition. 

Sxm WALTim Raibob. 
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ATHEISM. 



An under various names adore and bte 
One power imnhemie, which ever rules above. 

Bbtabk. 

THEY of whom God is altc^her unap^ie- 
hended, are bat few in number, and for grossnesi 
of wit such, that they hardly and scarcely seem 
to hold the place of human being. These we 
should judge to be of all others most misenbie, 
but that a wretcheder sort there are, on whom 
«[liereas nature hath bestowed riper capacity, 
their eyil dbposition seriously.goeth about there- 
with to apprehend God, as^^being not god. Whele* 
By it .conaeth to pass ,that oi these two sorts of 
men, both godless, the one haying utterly no know- 
ledge, of God, the other study how to persuade 
themselves that tliere.is no such thing to be known. 
The fountain and well-spring' of which impiety, 
is a resolved purpose of mind to \«ds^ ycl ^^^ 
waiid, what sensudl pYoftt ot |\MMCt« %q«<i^ '^^a^ 
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woild yieldethy and not to be barred from any, 
mrbatsoever means available thereunto. And that 
Ah 18 the very radical cause of their atheism, no 
man, I think, will doubt, which considereth what 
pains they take to destroy those principal spurs 
and motives unto all virtue, the creation of the 
world, the providence of God, the resurrection 
of the dead, the joys of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and the endless pains of the wicked, yea, above 
all things, the authority of the scripture, because 
on these points it evermore beateth, and the soul's 
immortality, which granted, draweth easily after 
it the rest as a voluntary train* 

Is it not wonderful that base desires should so 
extinguish in men the sense of their own excel- 
lency, as to make them willing that their souls 
should be like the souls of beasts, mortal and 
cormptible with their bodies ; till some admirable 
or unusual accident happen* (as it hath in some) 
to work the beginning of a better alteration in 
their minds? Disputation about the knowledge 
cf God with such kind of persons, commonly 
prevaileth little, for how should the brightness of 
wisdom shine where the windows of the soul are 
of very set purpose closed 1 True religion hath 
many thmgs in it, the only mention whereof galleth 
and troubleth then: minds, being therefore loth 

* It is said, that Galen, the celebrated ph^ndan of anti- 
quity, being an atheist, was c<mverted to the belief of a God 
OD finding a human skeleton : this he . oonndered too carious 
ii jBacAto /ji? jbsFe iwen the prodQctioQ of cbaacc. 



timt inquiry into snch matters ftlMmld b^eed a* 
l^ersnftsion m the end, codtrary unto' thtt they era* 
brace, it h their endeavour tb^btolsb its nmch as 
ih them lieth; quite ffiid clean from theif cogita- 
tion If Katsoerer may mmd that- way. 

HOOUKK. 

I HAD rather believe all the fables in the 
Leg^, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than: 
that this universal frame is without a mind. And 
tjierefore God nevelr wrought miracle to convince 
atheism^ because his ordinary works convince it. 
/It is thie that a Httle philo8o|rhy incUneth man's 
lilind to atbe&m, but depthrin:plulosophy bringte tl r 
men's minds about to religtim:* for while the 
mmd of mau looketh upon sec^ond causes scattered, 
it may sometimes rest in them and go no ferther, 
but when it beholdeth the chain of them emife* 
derate and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and JDeHy. 

LoBB Eacon. 

THE Scripture saith, Thfi fool hath said in his 
h^art. There is no God. It is not said. The fool 
hath thought in his heart, so as he rather saith it 
by rote to himself as that he would have, than 

' * It is not unlikely that Pope had an eye to this paisagt 
when he penned the well-known lines: 

A fittle learning is 4 dangerous thing, 

Diink deep* or taste not the Pierian spring; ^ 

There shallow draughts intoiicate VVk<& \ynasi« 
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that be can thoroughly believe it, for none denj 
that th^re is a God, but tbo^e for whom it maketh 
that these were no.God, 

It appeareth in i^uothiog more that atheism is 
rather in the lip, than in the heart of man, than 
by this, that atheists will ever be talking of that 
their opinion, as if they fainted in it within them- 
aetVes, and would be glad to be strengthened by 
the consent of others. Nay, more, you shall 
have atheists strive to get disciples, as it fareth 
with other sects; and, which is most of all, you 
shall have of them that will suffer for atheism 
and not recaoit, whereas if they did truly think 
that there were no wub thing as God, why should 
A^ tronble themselves t 

THE Indians of the West have names for thdr 
yartidilar gods, though they have no name for 
God; as if the heathens should have had the 
names Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. but not the 
word Deus: which shews that even these bar- 
barous people, have the notion though they have 
not the latitude and extent of it ; so that against 
atheists, the very savages take part with the very 
tfidbtilest philosophers. 

I^)D. 

THEY that deny a God, destroy man's nobi- 
lity, for certainly man is of kin to the beasts by 
JU$ iody, aad if he be not of kin to God by his 
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9pirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It de- 
stroys likewise magnanimity and the raising of 
human nature, fof » take an- example of a dog, and 
mark what a generosity and courage he will put 
on, when he finds himself maintained by a man^ 
who to him is instead of a god, or meU&r natura, 
which courage is mahtfestly such as that creature, 
without that confidence of a better nature than 
his own, could never attain. So man, when he 
resteth and assureth himself upon divine protec* 
tion and favour, gathereth a force and faith which 
human nature in itself could not obtain. There- 
fore as atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, 
that it depriveth human nature of the means to 
exalt itself above human frailty. 

Lord.Bacov. 

THIS is certain, that if we look into the wisdom 
of all ages, we shall find that there never was man 
of solid understanding or excellent judgment, 
never any man whose mind the art of education 
hath not bended, whose eyes a foolish superstition 
hath not afterwards blinded, whose apprehensions 
are sober, and by a pensive inspection advised, 
but that he hath found by an unresistable neces- 
sity, one true God and everlasting being, all for 
ever causing, and all for ever sustaining. 

Sib Waltbb Ralios. 
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BEAUTY. 



Beauty, thoa art a fair, bat fading flower. 
The tender prey of every coming hour: 
In youth, tbon, cx»net4ike, art gai^d upon» 
But art portentous to thyself alone ; 
UnpunishM, thcAi to few wert ever giv'n, 
l^or art a bleflBng,.bat a mark from heav^ 



BEAUTY is as sommer fruits, which are easy 
to cornipt, and cannot last, and for the most part 
it makes a dissolute youth and age a little out of 
countenance. But yet certainly again, if it light 
well^ it maketh virtues shine and vices blush. 

Lord Bacon. 



BEAUTY is best in a body that hath rather 
dignity of presence than beauty of aspect. The 
beautiful prove accomplished, but not of great 
q[>irit ; and study, for the most part, rather behaviour 
than virtue. 

Ibid. 

A beautiful &ce is a silent commendation.^ 

Ibid. 



* Thb seems to have been a veiy favourite saw at court, 
MD the reign of Queen Elisabeth. See Art, Marriage, 
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THE be9t part of j^cauty k thftt v\Mk fk pi«^ 

ture capoot es^press,* 

Loud BacoiI; 

•i: 



BIBLE. 



Wfaenot Vat &qm hQ«^P» eenlcl rofin, un^dlPfl 19 art% 
In several ages born^ io several parts. 
Weave such agredng truths? or how, or why, 
Should all conspire to chqat us with a llej 
Unask'4 th^ pains, ungiateful theur ndvic^ 
Starving thdr gain, and martyrdom their pri<;e? 
If on the hook itself we cast our idew, 
Gonomrent heathens prove the slory tnie : 
The doctrine, mirades, wlttch n^ust convince;^ 
For HeaVn in them appeals to human sense ; 
And though they prove not, they confirm ihe cause. 
When whut is taught agrees with natuve's 1{mh. 

Xh^n for the style ; mi^'estic wi<| divi^fu 
It speaks no less than God in every line : 
Commanding words, whose force is still th^ same 

As thQ fimt M that pr9diM;*d ow firame* 

Drtdbk. 

AS the north stfu* is the most fixed director of 
the seaman to bi^ desired port> 90 is the law qC 
God the guide and conductor of all io general t9 
the haven of eternal life* 

Sir W4I*tsr Bal^ov. 

THE Old and New Testament difibr in nam«i 
sind in the mean and way proposed for attaioiiig 

* " Is she not more than pwnliog can ex^tes^ 
Or youthful poets i^BCv when t^^ Vjw^ '^'^'^ 

C 
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to salTation ; fts» the Old by works, the New by 
§[raoe ; but in the thing itself, or object and re- 
mote end, they agree, which is man's happiness 
and salvation. 

Sm Walter Ralegh. 

THE Old Testament, or Law, or Letter, or the 
Witness of God's will, was called The Old, because 
it preceded the New Testament; which is an ex- 
plication of the Old, from which the New taketh 
witness. Yet the New is of more excellency, in 
that it doth more lively express, and openly and di- 
rectly delineate the ways of our redemption. It is 
also called The Old, to shew that in part, it was to 
be abrogated: In that he aaith, The New Testament, 
he hath abrogated the old.* For the old law, though 
greatly extolled by the Prophets, and delivered 
with wonderful miracles, yet was it constituted in 
a policy perishable ; but the New was given in a 
promise of an everlasting kingdom, and therefore 
called in the Apocalypse, a Testament and Gospel 
for ever during. 

The Old Testament is called The Law, because 
the first and chief part is called the Law of 
Moses, of which the Prophets and Psalms are 
commentaries, explaining that law. 

The New Testament is called The Gospel, be- 
cause the first and chief part thereof is the glad 
tidings of our redemption. The other books, 
as the Epistles or Letters of the Apostles^ and 

* Hcb. vffi. IS, 
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the Acts, or story of the Apostles, an pkptifiil 
interpreters thereof. The word evtmgttum, signi- 
fying a joyful, happy, and prosperous messagf^ 
or (as Homer used it) the rew^d given to .the 
messenger bnnging joyful news. It is also soq^ 
times taken for a sacrifice, offered after victory or 
other pleasing success, as by Xeuophan. In the 
Scriptures, it hath three significations : Firtt, fo^ 
glad tidings in general, as in JSsoy lii. 7> c<»i^ 
ceming peace. Secondly , by an excellency it jb 
restrained to signify that most joyful message- of 
salvation, as in Lmc, ii. 10, whence also by figUDt 
It is taken for the history of Christ ; and so wif 
nnderstand the four Grospels. Lastly,, fc^ the 
preaching and divulging the doctrine of Christ 
as 1 Cor. ix, 14, and 2 Cor. viii. 18. 

SiB Waltsb Ralxgjk. 

, THE agreement between the Old and New 

■ 

Testament in substance, infers also the agreement 
in foundation ; for Christ is called the foundation of 
the Law, laid both by the Apostles and ProphetSp 
in whom all the promises of God, in the Old 
Testament and the New, are assured ; the fathers 
having eaten the same spiritual food, which we eat 
in our sacraments. 

The agreement in effect is, that the knowledge of 
our sin and misery, which is taught us by the Law, 
maketh way, and, as it were, serveth in subordina* 
tion to the Gospel, the proper effects ^Vv^x^^l ^ax^ 
aerc^ and salvation^ to which tkelaiyi ^^exsvc^^s^^^ 

C2 
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khMtittlofK (fiMT fd tlrttod which a£kfioWle<lg«^ their 
•iA iEbd mberf, God shewetfa his in^tf and sahtt*' 
IMO MWy be said to agree with the Gost^el in th6 
dftct. For otherwiise, if we sever the Law from 
fdbofdfaiatiofi to the Oo^^yef, the efiects are very 
81£hretit; the one sheweth the way of righteous^ 
ness by works, the other by faith ; the Law wound- 
^th, the Gospel healeth; the Law terrifieth, thb 
Gospel allareth ; Moses accusetfa, Christ defend* 
«Jth; itfo^^ condemneth^ CAmf pardoneth. Th^ 
bid re^ti^ineth the hand, the New the mind. 
^^Ikita ist Ltx {pue hon sanarA,*' (saith St. At* 
dl6sTiNie) " sed qua €Bgrbtantes probaret.*' The 
Ldw 'ibaa given not to kelp, hut to iiscovef sick- 
niu. And St. ChkysostoM, ^ Data est Lex, ut 
** se homo inveniret, non ut mfius sanaretut, std 
*' v^ medteus quarereturJ' The Law was given 
that man might find and know his own imperfeC" 
Hon, not that his disease* was tkerehp holpen, 
ha that he might then seek out the Physician. 
for Christ eame to save the world, which the Law 
haid condemned. Add, tis Moses was but a ser- 
vantf juid Christ a son, so the greatest benefit 
was reserved to be brought by the worthiest 
person, saith Ci^il: fbr thb Law made nothing 
perfect, but was an introduction of a better hope. 

Sib Walter RaL£oh. 

IN the first age of the world, God gave laws 

iwto our fathers, and by reason of the number 

oftbeir days, thelf memorfes aetveA \s(\%\.««A <S 
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books; whereof the maDifold imperfections and 
defects being known to God, he mercifully relieved 
the same, by often putting them in mind of that 
.whereof it behoved them to be specially mindful* 
In which respect, we see how many times one 
thing hath been iterated into sundry even' of the 
best and wisest amongst them. . After that the 
lives of men were shortened, means more durable 
to preserve the laws of God from oblivion and 
corruption, grew in use, not without precise direcr 
tion from God himself. First, therefore, of Moses 
it is said, that he wrote all the wards of God^ 
Exod. xxiv. 4; not by his own private motion 
and device; for God taketh this act to himself, 
/ have written^ Hos. viii. 12* Furthermore, were 
not the Prophets following commanded also .to do 
the like? Unto the holy Evangelist Si. John,. how 
often express charge is given, Scribe, write these 
things, Apoc. i. 11. xiv. 13. Concerning the rest 
of our Lord's disciples, the words of St, Angus* 
tine are ^ Quiequid ilk de suis factis et dictis nos 
*' legere voluit, hoc scribendum illis tanjuam suis 
*^ manibus imperavit." 

HOOKSB. 

THE several books of Scripture having had 
each some several occasion and particular purpose,, 
which caused them to be written; the contents 
thereof are according to the exigencies of that, 
special end whereunto they are intended. Here- 
upon it jiDweth that cvexv boot ol ^^iVj "^^k^ 

ca 
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tuPd dotik take out tt nU kinds of tmth^ nutimly^ 
historical, t foreigii,! supertrntmriil^ || so tiitteb as 
^ matter haodted requireth* Mow^ fofimattoh 
lUi thcrre have been reaso&d alkged suffieicnt to 
eonclude, that all things necessary titvto salvation 
ixmst be made known, find that God hittis«tf 
hath therefore rerealed his will, becauM others- 
wise men could not have known so much as is 
necessary; his strrceashig to speak to the worlds 
sbce the publishing of the Gospel of Jesns Christy 
and the delivery of the same in writing, is unto Hi 
a manifest token that the way of salvation is now 
sufficiently opened, and, that we need no other 
flkeans for our fiiil instruction than God hath 
idllready fiimished us withal. 

The main drift of the whole New Testament k 
that which St. John setteth down as the purpose 
<]f hib own history : These things are written 
that ye might, believe that Jesus is Christ the 
Son of Ood, and that in believing ye might have 
Hfi through his name, John xxiii. 31. The drift 
df the Oki, that which the Apostle mentioneth 
to Timothy : The Holy Scriptures are able to 
make thee wise unto Sfdvation, 2 Tim. iii. 15. So 
that the general end, both of Old and New, is 
one; tbe difference between them consisting in 
this, that the Old did make wise by teaching 
ralvation through Christ that should come; the 
KeWf by teaching that Christ the Saviour is come ; 

^Ilphes.%S9, fiTvaumi. ttltaai.!^ ^««^,u.4; 
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And thAt 3tm)if Wbom thef Jei^H Aid ^fttctf^, ind 
whom God did raise dgak from tfc^ d^ad* ]# h«» - 

UmmtMs 

l*HCftE is hi Sbriptitte thetttott no ddett, but 
ttiait imy n&atiy what pistce or calling soerer he hoM 
in the Church of God, mdj have thereby the light 
of hid natural under^tandlag so perfected, thtt 
the One being relieved by the (rther, there c«l 
want no part of needful instruction unto any good 
work which God himself requireth/ be it natufll 
or supernatural, belonging simply unto men, as 
men ; or unto men as they are united in whatsoever 
kbd of society. It Sufficeth, therefore^ that na- 
tiife and Scripture do serve in such full ^ort, 
^at they both jointly, and not severally, either of 
them, be so complete, that, unto everlasting fdlcity. 
We need not the knowledge of any thing mor^ than 
those two may easily furnish our minds With on 
all sides. 

TH£ end 6t the Word of Gofd is to sste, aiHl 
therefore We term it the Word of Life. The way 
for all men to be saved, is by the knowledge df 

that truth which the Word hath taught. And sith 
eternal life » a thing of itfiieif conmiBnieable to 
all, it behoved that the Word of God, the neceaf^ 
sary mean thereunto, be so likewise. Wherefor^ 
the. Word of Life hath been always a treasure^ 
thotagh precious, yet easy, as Well «to attain as ((i 
find ; lest any man desirous of life fthicroii^KtNsdcL 
throng Oe dMSe^ty el fte imji 
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SITH God, who knoweth and disclosetb best 
the rich treasures- of his own wisdom, hath^ by 
delivering his word, made choice of the Scriptures, 
as the most effectual means whereby those trea* 
snres might be imparted unto the worlds it follow- 
ethy that to man's understanding the Scripture 
must needs be, even of itself, intended as a full 
and perfect discovery, sufficient to imprint in us 
the lively character of all things necessarily re- 
quired for the attainment of eternal life.* 

Ibid». 

THE pre-eminence of the Scriptures in their 
instruction of mankind in the knowledge of God^ 
and his duty to God» aj^ars partly in these 
considerations : 

1. The knowledge the Scriptures give in these 
things, is more easy to be attained; because it 
sets down these truths plainly, that the most 
ordinary capacity may understand : whereas the 
knowledge of these things by the light of nature^ 
is more difficult, requires much observatk>n, and. 
industry, and attention, deducing and drawing. 



' * These opinions of '*^the jodidoas Hooker,"* an eminent^ 
minister of the Chuich of EngUind, may be conadered a suffi- 
dent answer to those of her dergy in the present day, who 
are apprehensive of great dangers arising to the country fromr 
the nmnerouB Wtle Sodeties lately established ; on account of 
their circulating the Holy Scriptures tmaccompanied by the 
Frm/erBook! 

See Dr.' Marsh's Enquiry, and other PamphkHh 
m tht abonte Subject,, receiillij fukUihed^ 
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down one tiling from anoUie^^ and so anriTi^g fll 
their knowiedgt with miich pains add study* ^ 
£. The knowledge of these things delitrered by 
the Scripfnret is mueh BM>re fall and perfui% 
than that knowledge which can his attained by the 
%ht of bature, as appears in these two r^pedts : 
K Those things concerning God, that &^ light 
of nature doth in some measure discover^ ait 
more £aliyy completely, add eleariy discoveitMl by 
the light of the Scriptures. 3. The Sor^rat 
do discover those things concerning God| and hfil 
works, and ourselvte, that weie never discovered^ 
ibr indeed diseovcrable, by the light of nature i 
tnd as they are of greatest itnporlaace to be 
bmwni so being discovered by the Scnptltres^ 
they do wonderfully olear and satisfy the deffeoti 
Of the light of nature* As for instance, in both 
kinds r the Ught of nature diseovetis that th^Hs Is 
a Ckid s but the manner of his subsistoioe in thftoe 
persons, yet in unity of ess^ce, is only learned 
Iry the ScripttiieSk The light of nature disilovect 
that he is the first cause and preserver of ill 
things ; but the manner how all things were (m^ 
duced, and when^ is only learned by the Scrip- 
tures. The light of nature tells us, that this God 
li to bl! Wors^pped and obeyed; but kl What 
Inanner he is to be worshipped^ and the particulars 
of his commands wherein he is to be obeyed, il 
discovers not, or at least very darkly : the Strips 
tur^ only shew us clearly the mansKt ^^ \si^ 
wmsbijf, md Ibe eertab itik «t mi »\irii tei iw^ 
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llic light of nature shews us, that there is a great 
defection and disorder in our natures : but whence 
it did arise, or how it is to be helped, the Scripture 
only teacheth. The light of nature shews us that 
tH sin is an offence against the purity, justice, 
and will of God, and therefore deserves fai» anger 
and displeasure ; but how the guilt of sin vavi\ 
be done away, and the favour of Grod again pro- 
cured, is not within the reach of the light of 
nature to discover, but is only learned from the 
Scriptures. The light of nature teacheth that 
surely there is a reward for the righteous, and a 
punishment of the obstinate sinner ; but how il 
shall be inflicted; and when, and how mankind 
ihall be put into a capacity of receiving rewards 
and punishments by resurrection from the dead^ 
the light of nature discovers not, or at lea&t but 
darkly, and diffidently, and confusedly ; the light 
of the Scriptures only discovers all plainly, clearly; 
and evidently. These and divers other truths 
are discovered in the Scriptures, which the light' 
of nature, either not at all, or if at all, yet but 
darkly, pointeth at. 

Sir Matthew Hale. 

BELIEF is a certain persuasion (^ the truth 
of any thing, upon the credit and authority of 
another. Now if we be assured that whatsoever 
Ood saith, is roost certainly true (as needs it must 
be^ because truth is an essential attribute of God) 
ak/ if we be persuaded suxel)»' tbaltiifiai^ ^on:^ 
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ture» are the Word of God, then of neeessity yre 
must believe whatsoever almighty God in the 
Scriptures reveals : and this is belief. So that the 
very same truth that may be known by reason or 
observation, may likewise be believed as revealed 
in the Word <>f God : though many things ave 
to be believed, 'because revealed in the Scriptures, 
which cannot be fully demonstrated by reason. 
Thus, though it be partly evident to reason that 
God made the world, and so is the object of our 
knowledge; yet the same truth, as revealed in the 
Scriptures, is to be believed, and so is the object 
of our faith. Through faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed hy the Word of Godf 
Heb. xi. 3 ; that is, we do acknowledge and sub- 
scribe unto it as true, because God in the Scrip- 
tures, which are his word, hath revealed and 
discovered it unto us. 

Sir Mattmbw Hals. 

STUDY the Scriptures ; therein arc contained 
the words of eternal life ; they have God for their 
author, salvation for their end, and truth without 
any mixture of error for their matter. 

Locke. 

THE English translation of the Bible is the 
best translation in the world,* and renders the 
sense of the original best, taking in for the English 
translation, the Bishops' Bible, as well as King 
James's. The translation in King Jamfti^^ >^tx&^ 
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iQQk an excelleat vray. That part of tbe 
ym» given to him who was iao9t e^c^l^t in auqb 
a V>iigiie (as the ApocTf^phu to .^ntfrruf DpumJ 
and then they met together, and one read the 
translatioQ, the real boldii^ 19 their bands soma 
Bible either of the learned tovgiiies, or Frtnck^ 
SpmiA, ItaHau, See, if they fertUid any JiiiU, 
they spoke ; if not, he read em. 

Seldsk. 

: THERE is no book so translated as the Bible 
fEHT the purpose. If I translate a French book iato 
JEttgliak, I turn it into English phrase, not into 
fhnch English. (11 fait /raid) I say, 'tis coli^ 
not, it makes cold ; but tbe Bible is rather trans<r 
'lated into English words than into flngUsh 
phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase 
of that language is kept : as for example, He un* 
covered her shame, which is well enough, so long 
as scholars have to do with it ; but when it comes 
among tbe common people, what jeer do they 
make of it ! 

Seldeh. 

JiENRY VIII. made a law, that all men 
might read the Scriptures, except servants ; but 
no woman, except ladies and gentlewomen, who 
bad leisure and might ask somebody the meaning. 
The law was repealed in Edward the Sixth's days. 

Seldsn. 



LAYMEN have best interpreted the hard places 
in the Bible, such as Jokamus Picus, Scaiiger, 
Orotiui, Salmadui, Hdnsius, &c« 

SfiLDXK. 

IN interpretiDg the Scripture, many do as if a 
man should see one have ten pounds^ which he 
reckoned by 1, 2, 3» 4, 5, 6» 7$ S, 9, 10, meanmg 
four was but four unks, Ste. and that he had in 
ail but ten pounds; the other that seea him, takes 
not the figures together as he doth, but picks here 
and there, and thereupon reports, that he hath five 
pounds in one bag, and six poundu in another bag, 
and nine pounds in another bag, Stc when, as in 
truth, he hath but ten pounds in all. So we pi^k 
out a text here and there, to make it serve our turn ; 
whereas, if we take it altogether, what went before 
and what followed after, we should find it meant 
no such thing. 

WHEN yon meet with several readings of the 
text, take heed you admit nothing against tiie 
teiui$ of your church ; but do as if yon was a 
going over a bridge, be sure you hold fast by the 
rail, and then yon may dance here and there a* 
you please; be sure you keep to what is settled; 
and then you may fiourish upon your vaiioatf 
lections. 
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BUILDINGS. 



HOUSES were built to live in, and not to look 
00 ; therefore let use be preferred before unifor- 
mity^ except where both may be had. Leave the: 
goodly fabrics of houses for beauty only, to the 
enchanted palaces of the poets, who build them 
with small cost. 

He that buildeth a feir house upon an ill seat, 
committeth himself to . prison. Neither do I: 
reckon it an ill seat only, where the air is unwhole* 
aome, b^t likewise where the- air is unequal; as 
you shall see many fine seats set upon a knap of 
ground^ environed with higher hills round about 
it, whereby the heat of the sun is pent in, and 
the wind gathereth a« in troughs: so you shall 
have, and that suddenly, as great diversity of heat 
and cold, as if you dwelt in several places. 
Neither is it ill air only that maketh an ill seat, 
but ill ways, ill markets, and, if you will consult 
Ivith Monmst ill neighbours. 
r I speak not of .many, more; want of water, 
w^nt of wood, shade, and shelter, want of fruit- 
fulness and I^ilLture of grounds of several natures ; 
want of prospect, want of level grounds ; want 
of places at some near distance, for sports of 
hunting, hawking, and races ; too near the sea, 
too remote; having the commodity of navigable 
rivers, or the discommodity of tbftix oN^t&Q^?rai%\ 
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too iar off from great cities, wbich may hitider 
business,* or too near tbem, which lurclieth all 
^^lytovisions, and maketh every thing dear ; where 
a man hath a great living laid together, and where 
he is scanted. All which, as it is impossible per- 



* This 18 an inoonTemenoe which thenobifity and gentry of 
the present day^ are, of all things in the wodd, carefid to 
avoid, though they run into the other extreme. They cannot 
now, as in andent times, be content with dwelling at their 

' paternal mansions in the country, or in the villages near 
to the metropolis, when their attendance is required at cowf; 
or in the pailiament, but must forsooth, during the greater 

' part of the year, be all crowded togeth^ in the squares 

' wadJMionable situations at tiie court end of the town. Hqw> 
ever it may be the fashion to ridicule the modes and o^nnicms 
of our ancestors^ I can but admire the wise policy which gave 
rise to the proclamation of Queen Elizabeth, in 1580, to jne- 
▼ent the erecdon of new buildings within three miles 6f the 
dty gates; and directing persons who flocked from all parts 
to the metropolis, as in the present day, to '* provide them- 
«* selves other places abroad in the realm ; where many houses 
* rest uninhaUted, to the decay of divers ancient good bo- 
** roughs, and towns," &c. also that of James I. in which he 
commands " all nobleman, inights, and gentlemen, who have 
« mansion-houses in the country, to depart with their wives 
" and families out of the city and suburbs of London, and to 
**■ return to thdr several habitations, there to continue and 
'* abide until the end of the summer vacation, to perform the 
'* duties and charge of their places and service, and likewise 
** by house-keeping, to be a comfort unto their neighbours, in 
" order to renew and revive the laudable custom of hospi« 
** tality in their respective counties." 

King James was wont to be very earnest with the countxy 
•gentlemen, to go from London to their country houses, and 
sometimes he would say thus to them : " Gentiemen, at Lon- 
« don you are like ships at sea, wludh shew like nothing ; but iu 

. "your country villages you- are like «hA.^&V(X^in^\«^H^VAs^ 
" look like great tbinp,** 

See LoaD Baco-k^s KyotifHtouL^* 1^^^'Wi. 
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haps to find together, so it is good to know thou, 
Mid think of them, that a man may take as many 
as be can, and if he have several dwellings, that 
Jie may sort them sp^ that what he wanteth in the 
twue he may find in the other. 

Cast it also that you may have rooms hoth for 
aummer and winter* You shall have sometimes 
6ir houses, so full of glass, that one cannot 
tell where to become to be out of the sun or cold. 
For embowed windows, I hold them of good use ; 
(ih cities, indeed, upright do better, in respect of 
oniibn^ity towards the street ;) for they be pretty 
vetiring {daces for conference^ and besides, they 
keep b6th the wind and sun off; for that which 
would strike almost through the room« doth scarce 
fUsg the window. 

Lord BAtok* 



BUSINESS^ 



AFFECTED dispatch is one of the most dan- 
gerous things to business that can be; it is like 
that which the physicians call pre-digestion, or 
hasty digestion, which is sure to fill the body fall 
cf crudities, and secret seeds of dis^wes. Therefore 
measure not dispatch by the lanoft of ai^)im%» WV 
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by the advancement of the bosniess. And^ as ia 
racesy it is not the large stride or high lift that 
makes the qpeed, so in hiisiness the keeping close 
to the matter, and not taking of it too mucli at 
once, procureth dispatcn. 

LoKD Bacov. 

IT is the care of some only to come off speedUy 
for the time, or to contrive some false periods of 
business, because they may seem men of dispatch ; 
but it is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, 
another by cutting off, and business so handled at 
several sittings or meetings goeth commonly back- 
ward and forward, in an unsteady manner. I 
knew a wise man* that had it for a bye word, 
when he saw meu hasten to a conclusion, *' Stay 
*' a little, that we nuiy make an end the iocner." 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich 
thing; for time is the measure of business, as 
money is of wares, and business is bought at a 
dear hand where there is small dispatch. The 
Spartans and Spaniards have been noted to be 
of small dispatch ; Aft venga la muerte de Spagna^ 
*^ Let my death come from Spain,'' for then it 
will be sure to be long in coming. 

Ibid. 

ABOVE all things, order, and distributMn, and 
smgling out of parts, is the life of dispatch ; so as 

'^AmksPMet. See Loid Baonk's J^V^^ebt^mh^o.^lV 

D3 
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tlie distribiitioii be not too subtil, hi he that dolb 
not dWide will never enter wdl into business^ 
and he that (Uvideth too mueh, will never come 
out <x£ it clearly. To choose time is to save 
timcy and an unseasonable motion is but beating 
the air. 

Lord BACOif^ 



CHARITY. 



•Fair Charkyr 



Triumphant sister, greatest of the tbree^ 
Thy office and thji nature still the same^ 
Ziastiug thy lamp, and imconsum'd tl^y flame * 
Shalt stand before the host of Heav'n confess 
Tor ever blessing, and 6>r ever Uestr 

DiiTDXir, 

HE that hath pity oir another man's sorrow, 
shall be free from it himself^ and he that delight- 
eth ioy and scorneth the misery of another^ 
shall one time or another fall into it himself. 

Make not the hungry soul sorrowful^ defer not 
thy gift to the needy ; for if he curse thee in the 
bitterness of his soul, his prayer shall be heard of 
Hun that made him.* 

* The following observation of SeUen, may serve as a 
JHUa vpm t&e above passagj^ ; «* 1!ia im% ^<^ onsea taaaa^ 
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Remember Ikia precept, ** ht dmt halh metegr 
'' on the poor lendeth unto the JLoid^ aad the hofiA 
*^ will recompense. him wbut he hath given.'^ I do 
not understand those forpooi:, which are vagabomb 
and beggars^ bot those that labour to live, such aa 
are old and cannot travel/ such poor widows fund 
fatherless children as are ordered to be relieved, 
and the poor tenants that travel to pay their renti^ 
and are driven to poverty by mischance and n4t 
by riot or careless expenses. On such have thou 
compassion, and God will bless thee for it* 

SXS WaLTSeR lUlEDtt 

DEFER not charities tSl death, for certainly Jtf 
a man weigh it rightly, he that doth so, is rather 
liberal of another man's than of his own. 

LoBD Bacon. 

A DUE care for the relief of the poor is an 
act, First, of great piety towards almighty God, 
who requires it of you ; he hath left the poor as 
his pupils, and the rich as his stewards to provide 
for them : it is one of those great tributes that 
he justly requires from the rest of manlEind, 

«< come from the poor, or from any body, that hurt me, because 
*< they come from thfem ; bu*t because I do something ill against 
'* them, that deserves God should curse me for it On the 
'* other hand, *tis not a manV hleasing that makes me Messed* 
*' he only declares me to be so ; and if I do wdl, I shall be 
** blessed, whether ai^ Uess me or not." Tabi,i'Talk. 

♦ '^Tiavail,' Labour . ■ ■ ' ■ Dietloiwri}. 
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which, becaiuie they cannot pay to him, he hat& 
scattered the poor amongst the rest of mankmd 
as his 'substitutes and reoeivers. Second, it is an 
act of greatest hmiianity among men. Mei^y 
Hid benignity is due to the very beasts that serve 
tis, much more to those that are partakers of the 
same common nature with us. Third, it is an 
act of great civil prudence and political wisdom ; 
for poverty in itself, is apt to emasculate the 
minds of men, or at least it makes men tumultuous 
and unquiet Where there are many very poor, 
the rich cannot safely continue such. Necessity 
renders men of phlegmatic and dull natures, 
stupid and indisciplinable ; and men of more fiery 
or active constitutions, rapacious and desperate. 

Sib MiTTHEw Hali^ 



CHURCH 



Your Savkrar came not with a gaudy sfaow, 

Kor was his kingdom of the world below : ' 

Patience in want, and porerty of mind, 

These marks of church, and chorch-men he design'd. 

And linng taught, and dying left behind. 

The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn. 

In purple he was crucified, not bom j 

Tb^ who contend for place and high degree 

A^ not his soiui^ but those of ^bedee. 
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THE 1«W8 of the church nrt most AvouraUe to 
Ac churchy because ^y are the church's own 
inaking ; as the heralds are the best gentlenM^ 
liecause they tnaka thenr own pedigree. 

Sblbkt. 

THEY that ate against superstititm oAenthnes 

run into it of the wrong iide. If I will wear all 

colours but blacky then I am superstitious in mrt 

wearing black. 

laxo. 

THERE must be bowa hy-nieii in ttie synod, 
too^Teiiodc the clergy, lest they spoil the citU 
work : just Us when the good woman pots a cat 
into the milk-house to kill a mouse^ she sends iMr 
maid to lock after the cat» lest the cat should edt 
up the cream. 

Ibid. 

'TIS a foolish thing to sajr ministers must not 
meddle with secular matters, because his own 
profession will take up the whole man ; may he 
not eat, or driidt, or walk, or learn to singi The 
meaning of that is, he must seriously attend hia 
calling. 

THERE is all the reason yon should beKefe 
your minister, unless yon hare studied: dttini^ as 
well as he^ or more than he«. 
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IF I were a minister^ I should think myself 
most ID my office, reading of prayers, and dis- 
pensing the sacraments; and 'tis ill done t<> put 
one to officiate in the church, whose person is 
contemptible out of it. Should a great lady, that 
was invited to be a gossip, in her place send her 
kitchen-maid, 'twould be ill taken ; yet she is a 
woman, as well as she; let her send her wosian at 
least 

(GOD hath given gifd unto men.) General 
texts prove nothing ; let him shew me John, WH- 
iiam, or Thomas, in the text, and then I will be-, 
^lieve him. If a man hath a voluble tongue', we 
tay. He hath the gift of prayer. His gift is to 
IHray long, that I see; but does he pray better) 

Ibzow 

WE take care what we speak to men ; but ta 
God we may say any thing. 

iBIBb 

PRAY£R should be short, without giving God 
Almighty reasons why he should grant this, or 
that ; he knows best what is good for us. If 
your boy should ask you a suit of clothes, and 
give you reasons, '' otherwise he cannot wait upon 
you, he cannot go abroad but he will discredit 
you," would you endure it 1 You know k better 
tluia be: let bim ask a suit of clothes. 
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' WHEN the preacher fuiyB, Tliis k the meaning 
of the Holy Ghost, in such a place, in sense he 
can mean no moire than this : I, by studying of . 
the pkioe, by comparing one place with another, 
by weighing what goes before, and what comes 
after, think this is the meaning of the Holy 
Gliost; and for shortness of expression, I say. 
The Holy Ghost says thus, or This is the meaning 
of the Spirit of God. 

Seldbk. 

THE tone in preaching does much in working 
tUMm. the people's afiection. If a man should 
Zke love riordin«y tone, his mistres. would 
not regard him, -and therefore he must whine. If' 
a man should cry Fire, or Murder, in an. ordinary. 
Toice, nobody would cinne out to help him. - 

Ibid; 
- ' * , • 

•IN preaching, they do by men as writers <tf. 
romances do. by their chief knights, . bring than 
into many dangers, but still fetch them off. So 
they put men in fear of hell, but at last bring 
them to heayen« 

Ibida^ 

Preachers will bring any thing. mto the text. 
The young Masters of Arts preached against the 
nfin-rtsidency in the University; ^hereupon the 
heads made an order, that no man shicmUi \&ft&!^^ 
with any thing but what waa m liJafc XjwX* '^^^^ 
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Hext day <kiie pr^ched «p<«n tliQae words, ittra- 
hgm htgai l9aae; wheal he had gone a good way, 
at lut he observed, that Ahrakam was resident; 
for if he had been wm-ttrnditHt he could neter 
have begot /«wc, and so fell foul upon the ao». 
lesidents. 

Imrab 

PREACHERS say. Do as I say^ not as I d^ 
But if a physician had the same disease upon him 
that I have ; and he would bid me do one thing, 
lUid ha do quite another, could I believe him? 

Ibid. 

PREACHING the same sermon to all sorts of 
|l|Qapfe,is, as if a schoolmaster should read tho 
same lesson to his several forms. If he reads 
amo, amas, amavi, the highest forms laugh at him, 
the younger boys admire him ; so 'tis in preach- 
faig to a mixed auditory. OijectioH. But it can* 
not be otherwise; the parish cannot be divided 
into several forms : what must the preacher then 
4o indiscretion? Answer. Why, then, let him use 
aome expressions, by which this or that conditioa 
of people may know such doctrine does more 
especially concern them, it being so delivered, 
that the. wisest may be contented to hear. For 
if he. delivers it altogether, and leaves it to them 
to single out what belongs to themselves (which 
if. the usual way) 'tis as if a man would bestow 
gifUf opOA children of seveial a^; Vno ^^jcim 
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«ld, four jean old, ten years #Idi» Ac* tod tbemlie 

idl in a heap togelbcr npon a table be£oce 
them; though the boy of tai yeam 4dd kiN>«i 
how to choose his tof^ yet the child of two years 
old, that should have a Hbband, takes a pin, and 
the jMA, ere he be aware, pricks Um finger]^ and 
then all's out of order, ^c. Pr^achiiB^ for the 
most part, is the glory of the preacbeiv to$bm 
himself a fine man; c^chizing wouki dammth 
better* 

Selden. 

FIRST in your sermons use your lopc^ and 
then your rbetoac Rhetoric without Iqgic, is 
like atree with leaves and Uoesoms, but no rent; 
yst I confess more ^ore taken with rhetoric .Asm 
logics hecause they are catched witfaa 6oeex|M3fs* 
sion, when they understand not jpeason. I^i^c WMSt 
be «atura], or it is worth nothing at all : your.rba- 
toiic figures inay be learned. vThat dietoric is 
best, which ism^ seasonalile and most catching* 
i^i instance we hanw in that old fahwrf 4V3pmandei^ 
at Cadiz, who shew'd himself a good qs^itor, bei^g 
to s^ something to his soldiers (which he was not 
used to do) he made them a speech to thb pur« 
pose; " What a shame mllit 6f, jE#tt.£N<m»ifH« 
^B.Jii,>that fud ^ott gaud ketrf/md br£W€$s,40 
let tiate rascally Spmiards btatyum^ that eat 
mMng, ha oranges and kmm^V^ A^w^ V^ 
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done with a more learned oration. Rhetoric is 
very good, or stark naught : there is no medium 
IB rhetoric. If I am not fully persuaded^ I laugh 
at the orator. 

Seldem. 

THEY that talk of nothing but predestination, 
and will not proceed in the way of heaven till they 
be satisfied in that point, do as a man that would 
not come to London, unless, at his first step, 
he might set his foot upon the top of St. PauTs. 

Ibid. 

Dr. PRIDEAUX, in his lectures, several days 
used arguments to prove predestination; at last 
tells his auditory they are damned that do not 
believe it. Doing herein just like school-boys, 
when one of them has got an apple, or something 
■ the rest have a mind to, they use all the arguments 
they can to get some of it from him, " I gave 
** you iome t'other dap." " You shall have some 
*^ with me another time.'' When they cannot 
prevail, they tell him he's a jackanapes, a rogue, 
and a rascaL 

'* Ibid. 

USE the best arguments to persuade, though 

but few understand ; for the ignorant will sooner 

believe the judicious of the parish than the 

f^reachet himself, and they teach when they dispute 

what be has said, and betieve \t Xh^ «0Qf»ftt) cicj^ik- 
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firmed by men of their own side. For betwixt 
the laity and the clergy, there is» as it wer^ • 
continual driving of a bargain; something the 
clergy would still have us be at, and therefore 
many things are heard from the preacher with 
suspicion. They are afraid of some ends, which 
are easily assented to, when they have it from some 
of themselves. Tis with a sermon as 'ti« witb 
a play ; many come to see it which do not under- 
stand it; and yet, hearing it cried up by one, 
whose judgment they cast themselves upon, and 
of power with them, they swear, and will die in if, 
that 'tis a good play, which they would not have 
done if the priest himself had told them so. As in 
a great school, 'tis not the master that teaches all ; 
the monitor does a great deal of work, it may be 
the boys are afraid to see the master; so in i( 
parish, 'tis not the minister does ail; the greater 
neighbour teaches the.leslser; the master oftbci 
house teaches his servants, &c. 

"I 

THERE were some mathematicians that -could 
with one fetch of their pen, make an exact circle, 
and with the next touch, point out the centre ; is 
it therefore reasonable to banish all use of the 
compasses 1 Set forms are a pair of compasses. .\ 

-Ibi]>,. 

■ • ' '■'< • ■ * 

IT is not so proper to hew out t«\\^q»vi% \!^^tgdp^ 
atioas by the sword, as to ^\ia\i Wmsqbl >b^ ^w«^ 
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iift ^4«al dispotBtionr mnmg dnse ^at tr^iami 
tODconed id tiie difiiBiPCiiccsi wkam not force, but 

JtMOBOIIgkl to C<HlfillOC. . 



SOME kind <tf ml eomts ail merciful raodcnu 
lio» iHkevrammess, aad ImkI rather be erud, thsa 
iDttaite4 cold ; and is not seldom more greedj to 
hm the bear for his skin^ than for any harm h« 
b«tb done. Tbe confisioajtion of men's estates 
being Mere benefietal^ than the charity of saring 
tbek 1ms Off lebttmg tbair ecvoca. 

Imiv 

XT ii'SO neiPS to haive att imovatieis tidsered 
ia mth the name of Refmrmatkmp in Chuvdi aad 
Staie^ by thoecw who» seeking to gakr repolaliaii 
wkk the fnlgar £or thor extraordmary parts and 
picfty, mMrt needs undo whatever was formeriy 
settled never so well and wisely. So hardly can 
the pride of those that study novelties, allow 
former times any share or degree of wisdom or 



Jmd. 

^ TOR the Manner of using «et and prescribed 
form$, then is no doubt, but that wbolesone 
weeds being known and fitted to men's under* 
standmgs, are soonest received into their hearts^ 
nod eptot to caeiie and cany along wttli tbem 
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Nor do I see any reason why Christians should 
be. weary of a well composed Liturgy, more thau 
of all other things wherein the constancy abates 
nothing of the excellency and usefulness. 

King Charles. 

. I COULD never see any reason why any Chris- 
tian should abhor, or be forbidden to use the 
same forms of prayer, since he prays to the same 
God, believes in the same Saviour, professeth 
the same truths, reads the same Scriptures, hath 
the same duties upon him, and feels the same 
daily wants for the most part, both inward and 
outward, which are common to the whole Church. 

Ibio. 

SURE, we may as well before-hand know what 
we pray, as to whom we pray ; and in what words, 
as to what sense. When we desire the same 
things, what hinders we may not use the same 
words 1 Our appetite and digestion too may be 
good when we use, as we pray for, our daily 
bread. 

Ibid. 

I MAKE no doubt but a man may be very 
formal in the most extemporary variety, and very 
fervently devout in the most wonted expressions : 
nor is God more a God of variety iVv^ti ^^ ^w^r 
stancy, nor are constant forms oi ipwc^^t vosstfc 

£ 3 
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likely to flat and hinder tiie spirit of prayer and 
deroHon, than o npre ni ed itated and confused ra- 
fiety to <fistx«ct and lose it. 

KxHG CrARLES. 



COMPLIMENTS ^ CEREMONIES. 



iHTdvUl I «ipTesB a oom^iiBeiital yovtii 

That thinju hiaiidf a tinuoe and expeit ooiutier. 

Bending hb supple hams, kisnng his hands. 

Honouring shoe-strings, screwing his writhed face 

To several postures of affection, 

Dandng an entertainment to his friend ; 

Wfbm would not think it a ridiculous motion? 

Yet, such theie be, that very nittoli ploase themsdve^ 

In such like antick humouis. 

Bandolpb. 

IT is a great folly to be taken with outward 
marks of respect, which agnify nothing; for what 
true or real pleasure can one man find in another's 
standing bare, or making legs**^ to him 1 Will the 
bending another man's knees give ease to your's ? 

* An old expresflioBL ^ bomi^ or mddng obeisance, pK^ 
bftbly from a custom of drawing the leg back. 

** Jove made hit leg, and kiss'd the dame* 
Obseaoioufl Scqei^ did the same * 
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AM will tiie bead's being barectR« themtdaest at 
journal And yet it bwoaderfoi to see howtUs 
faisf notion of pleasure bewitches many, whp 
delight themselves with the faney of their nobiikyy 
and are pleased with thb conceit, that they are 
descended from ancestors, who have been hel4 
for some successions, rich, and who have had 
great possessions, for this is all that makes 
Bobiliiy at present ; yet they do not think them- 
aelves a whit less noble, though their imnediate 
parents have left none of this wealth to them, or 
though they themselves have squandered it away* 

Sir Thomas More^ Utopia. 
Trtmdated by Bkkep Bwmet^ 

MEN had need bewaie how they be too perfect 
in compliments; for be they never so sufficient 
otherwise, their enviers will be sure to give diem 
that attribute to the disadvantage of their greater 
virtues. It is loss abo in business to be too 
full of respectSy or to be too curious in observing 
times and opportunities. 

Lord Bacok. 

SOME men's bdiaviour is like a verse, wherem 
every ayllalUe is measured. How can a man 
€eflq>rehciid great nuitteis, that bredieth his fluail 
too BMich to soHdi observation I 

Ims. 

XOT to use ccraD0Bkt«*.8^\a tAVj^'sSa^'^^^ 
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not to use them again^ and so dimioisheth respect 
to himself; especially they be not to be omitted 
to strangers and formal natures; but the dwel- 
ling upon them, and exaltiug them above the 
moon, is not only tedious, but doth diminish the 
faith and credit of him that speaks. 

Lord Bacon. 

TIS sometimes unreasonable to look after re- 
spect and reverence^ either from a man's own 
servant, or other inferiors. A great lord and a 
gentleman talking together, there came a boy by, 
leading a calf with both his hands ; says the lord 
to the gentleman, you shall see me make the boy 
let go his calf : with that he came towards him, 
thinking the boy would have put off his hat, but 
the boy took no notice of him. The lord seeing 
that, Sifirah, says he, do you not know me, that 
you use no reverence 7 Yes, says the boy, if your 
Lordship unll hold my calf, I will put off my 
hat. 

OF all people, ladies have no reason to cry down 
ceremonies; for they take themselves slighted 
without it. And were they not used with cere- 
mony, with compliments and addresses, with legs,* 
and kissing of hands, they were the pitifuleat 
creatures in the world : but yet methinks^ to kiss. 

* See the preceding ikotKv 
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ahar hands nfter their fips, as some do, is fike 
fiCtle boys, that «fter they eat the afple, Ml to the 
pnrbgy out of a lote they have to the npf^. 
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CONTENTATION. 



Bs f«M«d MMl ykuPd irith ^«hift «bra «t| 

Act cheerfully and well th' allotted part; 
Enjoy the present hour, be thankfti for the part, 
Aad nothflr km nor ¥d8U th' approaches of the laft, 

COWLBT. 

IT is the disease of Irings, of states, snd of 
}mvate men, to covet the greatest things, but not 
to enjoy the least : the desire of that which we 
neidier have nor need, taking from ns the true use 
and fruition of what we have already^ l^ds curse 
upon mortal men was never taken from them« 
floce the beginning of the world to this day. 

Sib Walter Ralsgb, 

THE highest point outward things can brfaig 
<me unto, is the contentment of the mind, with 
wUch no estate, veithout whidi all estates, be 
miserable* 
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WE all make complaint of the iniquity of our 
times, not unjustly, for the days are evil, but 
compare them with those times when there were 
no civil societies ; with those times wherein there 
were not above eight righteous persons living 
upon the face of the earth, and we have surely 
good cause to think that God hath blessed us 
exceedingly, and hath made us behold most happy 
days. 

Hooker. 

A FRUGAL man will live comfortably and 
plentifully upon a little, and a profuse man will 
live beggarly, necessitously, and in continual want» 
whatever his suppUes be. 

Sir Matthew Hale. 

THE texture and frame of the world is such, 
that it is absolutely necessary, that if some be 
rich and powerfitlvor great or honourable, others 
must be poor, and subject, and ignoble. If all 
were equally powerful, there would be no power 
nor government, because all would be equal ; if 
all were equally rich, it would be but only nomi- 
nally ; indeed, none would, be rich, but all would 
be poor, there could be no artificers, no labourers, 
no servants. Since therefore it is necessary, in 
the order of the world, that some must be poor« 
or less rich or powerful than others, why should 
I be so unreasonable, or unjust, to desire tha.t 
Jot of poveTty^ or lownes^ oi coii<^\X)vow, ^oviMi 
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be another's and not mine? or why should not 
I be contented to be of the lower sort of men^ 
since the order of tlie world requires that such 
^ome must be ? 

Let any man observe it whiles he will, he shall 
find that whatsoever of worldly advantages any 
man doth most plentifully enjoy, and most men 
most greedily desire, of necessity he must thereby 
have more crosses and afflictions, A man desires 
many children, friends, relations ; the more he hath 
of these, the more mortal dying comforts he hath ; 
the more he hath that must be sick, and suffer 
affliction, and die : and every one of these afflic-« 
tions or losses in a man's relations, are so many 
i'enewed afflictions, and crosses, and troubles to 
himself. A man desires wealth, and hath it, the 
more cares he hath ; and the more he hath, the 
more he hath to lose, and of necessity he must 
have more losses the more he hath ; as he that 
hath a thousand sheep, must in probability 
lose more in a year, than he that hath but forty. 
And, besides, wealth is the common mark that 
every man shoots at, and every man will be pulling 
somewhat from him that hath much, because 
every man thinks he hath enough ,for others as 
well as himself. A man desires honour, power^ 
grandeur, and he hath it, but every man envies 
him, and is ready to unhorse him ; and a small 
neglect, reproach, or misfortune, sits closer to 
such a man than to a meaner man; ^xA^doft \&sst^ 
of honour or power he hath, tVxe mox^. oi ^"^^ 
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breaobes^ lie skall be suie to meet with. A nuui 
dciiies long life, and accordiogly enfoys it : but in 
the tract of long life, a man is sure to meet wMi 
more sickness, more crosses^ more loss of lriai»dft 
and relatieos, and oyerliyes the gr«ater part of 
bis e&teinal comfiuts» and in old ag«, beooauii 
bis own burthen. 

If a man desires much vvealth ot power, and en* 
joys it, yet it is certain, so much the more thereof 
be hath, so much the less others have; for he hath 
that ivhich might otherwise be divided among 
mp^y. Why therefore shoidd a man desire it, or 
discmtent himself if he have it not, sinee wiiaik 
he tiius enjoys, is with another^s detriment attd 
loss, who would have a diare in it if he had il 
not alone? And why should I covet that, or be 
discontented if I have it not, since, if I have i^ 
I «bidl procure the like discontent in others 1 

Sir Matthew Hals. 

IF we do but seriously believe the truth of th* 
Goopel, the truth of the life to come, the best 
e&temal things of this world will seem but of 
swall moment to take up the choicest of our 
desires or hc^s, and the worst things this world 
can inflict, will afqpear too light to provoke us to 
isqintience or discontent. He that hath but 
heaven and everhsting glory in prospect, and a 
<km ea(pectatk>n, will have a mind &dl of coo- 
tfinta^m m the midst of the lowest and darkest 
MiMtftiEW Aieiv o«k eartk» lmp#»w^ «&A 
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lent never can stay long with us» if we iiwftke <wr 
niinds, and summon up our feitb, and hope in that 
life and happiness to come. Sudden passions of 
impatience and discontent, may, like clouds, arise 
and trouble us for a whik, but this faith and this 
hope, rooted in the heart, if stirred up, will, like 
the sun, scatter and dispel them, and cause the 
light of patience, contentation, and comfort, to 
shine through them. 

Sir Matthew Halk*^ 

I HAVE before said, that our hcmie, our 
jpountry, is heaven and everlasting happiness, whera 
there are no sorrows, nor fears, nor troubles ; that 
this world ia the place of our travel and pilgrimage^ 
and, at the best, our inn« Now when I am in my 
journey, I meet with several inconveniences; it 
may be the way is bad and foul, the weather tern* 
pestuous and stormy ; it may be I meet with some 
rough companions, that either turn me out o( my 
way, or all dash and dirt me in it ; y^ I content 
myself, for all will be m^ded when I come home : 
but if I chance to lodge at my imi,. where, it may 
be, I meet with bad entertaiwent; the inh is full 
of gu^^, and I am thrust into an inconvenient 
lodging, or ill diet, yet I content myself, and con* 
sider it is no other than what I have reason to 
expect, it is but according to the common condi« 
tion of things in that place ; neither am I soli* 
citous to furnish my lodgings with bellLex ^•(^^^josifir 
modatkm, for I must not expect lo \sa^^ Vs*^ 
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•tay therey it is but my inn, my place of repose for 
a nighty and not my home ; and therefore I con- 
tent myself with it as I find it; all will be amend« 
ed when I come home. In the same manner it it 
with this world ; perchance I meet with an ill and 
uncomfortable passage through it ; I have a sickly 
body, a narrow estate, meet with affronts and dis- 
graces, lose my friends, companions, and relations; 
my best entertainment is but troublesome and 
uneasy,— but yet I do* content myself, I consider 
it is but my pilgrimage, my passage, my inn ; it 
is not my country, nor the place of my rest ; this 
kind of usage or condition, is but according to 
the law and custom of the place, it will be amend- 
ed when I come home, for in my Father's house 
there 'are mansions, many mansions instead of 
Hny inn, and my Saviour himself hath not dis- 
dained to be my harbinger; he is gone thither 
before me, and gone to prepare a place for me ; I 
will therefore quiet and content myself with the 
inconveniences of my short journey, for my ac- 
commodations will be admirable when I come to 
my home, that heavenly Jerusalem, which is the 
place of my rest and bspfiness* 

Sir Matthsw Halk. 
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CONVERSATION. 



» '* 



If with a stranger thou discoorae, first learn 

By strictest observatioDy to discern 

If he be \nser than thyself j — if so. 

Be dmhb, and rather choose by him to know; 

But if thyself perchance the wiser be. 

Then do thou speak, that he may learn by thee, 

Bandolpb. 



DISCRETION of speech is more than elo- 
quence, and to speak agreeable to him with whom 
we deal, is more than to speak in good words or 
in good order. 

Speech of a man's self ought to be seldom and 
well chosen. I knew one was wont to say Sn 
scorn, '' He must needs be a wise man, he speaks 
*' so much of himself;" and there is but one case 
wherein a man may commend himself with good 
grace; and that is, in commending virtue in an- 
other ; especially if it be such a virtue whereunto 
himself pretendeth. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commen-' 
dation of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, 
than of judgment in discerning what is true, as if 
it were a praise to know what might be said, and 
not what should be thought. Some have certain 
common places and themes, wherein they are good^ 
and want variety, which kind of ^n«iV} \&^ Vst 

?2 
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Ifae most party tedious, and, when it is once per* 
ceived, ridiculous. 

• ^ ■ - 

Lord Bacon. 

THE honourablest part of talk is, to give the 
occasion, and again to moderate and pass to some- 
what else ; for then a man leads the dauce. It is 
good in discourse and speech of conversation to 
vary and intemiiingle speech of the present, occa- 
sion with ^arguments ; tales with reasons ; asking 
of questions with telling of opinions ; and jest 
with earnest: for it is a dull thing to tire» an^ as 
we say now, to jade any thing too far. 

As for jest f there be certain tilings which ought 
to be privileged from it, namely, religion, mattera 
of state, any man's piesent business of importance^ 
and any case that deserveth pity: yet there be 
sane that tiunk their wite have been asleep, except 
they dart out somewhat that is piquant and 
to the quick* That is a vein whicli woukl be 
btEidled. 

Men ought to find the difference between salt* 
ness and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath a 
natirieal vein, as he maketh others afndd of his 
wit» «i^ he had need be aifraid of others' memory*; 

Iaxd. 

HE that qu^tipnetb HUich shall leara nuch^ 

and GOBteat mueh^ but especially if he apply his 

questions t» the skin of the persona ^ham he 

^ketb, for he shall gife them occmouXa^VsMfc 
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themselves in speaking, and himself shall coiiti- 
nually gather knowledge. But let his questioQV 
not be troublesome, for that is fit for a poser, and 
let him be sure to leave other men their turns to 
speak. 

• Lord Bacov* 

TO use many circumstances ere yon come to 
matter is wearisome, and to use none at all is but 
blunt. 

BASHFULNESS is a great hinderance to a man^ 
both of uttering his conceit, and understanding 
what is propounded unto him ; wherefore it is good 
to press himself forward with discretion, bpth in 
speech and company of the better sort. 

Usu8 pramptu^ftieit, 

Inb. ' 

IN all kinds of speech, either pleasant, graven 
severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to speak lei« 
surely, and rather drawlingly than hastily, because 
hasty speech confounds the ' memory, and often- 
times (besides unseemliness) drives a man either 
to a non-plus or unseemly stammering, harping 
upon that which should follow ; whereas, a slow 
speech confirmeth the memory, addetb a conceit 
of wisdom to the hearers, besides a seemliness of 
speech and countenance. 

T5 
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. IT is necessary to use a steadfast countBuace* 
not ifvaviag with actiop, aft ia moving the head or 
baod too^^ muioh, which sheweth a fontastiqad^ 
]jght». sod fidLleoperaliiMi^of: the spirit, and'^oa^ 
sequently like mind as gesture : only it is Mifi^ 
ciefit^ witk leisure to use a modest action in 
either. 

' Loit^ Baoon. 

SPEAKING much is a sign of vanity, for he 
that is lavish in words, is a niggard in deeds;* 
and as Solomon saith, '' The mouth of the wise 
^ numi^ in his htart^ the heart of afooVis in his 
^ m&wth/' because wiiat he knoweth or thinketh 
he itttereth; and by thy words and discourses 
men will judge thee : for, as Socrates saith, such 
as thy words are, such will thy afiections be es- 
teemed; and such . thy deeds as thy affections, 
and. such thy life as thy deeds. Therefore, be 
advised what thou dost discourse of, what thou 
j^iaintainest, whether touehiag religioo, state, or 
vanity; for if thou err in the first, thou shalt be 
aecounted pro&ne, if in the second, dangerous, 
if; in the thirds indiscreet and foolish. 

Sir WALtSR Raleov. 

HE that caanot refrain from much speaking, is 
lik^ a.citywkhout waUiy.andikss pains in the 

* Accoiding to the old proverb; ** Great talkers do the 
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world a man cannot take^ than to 'Md h\& Uaig^e ; 
tfacnfore, if thou obMnrestthis rule in all aascni^ 
blics, tbou sfaalt seldom err: restrain thy cholera 
hearken- much^ and speak little^ for the tonguid 
is; the instrtmient o£ the greatest good and greatest 
evil ^nt is done in tlie world.* 

Sir Waltxb B^lxoa* 

IE. thou contend in dnconrSe or argtiment, lei 
it be ^ with wise and sober nien> of whom thocr 
mvfest learn by reasonings and not with ignorant 
persons; for thou shalt thereby instruct those 
that vnll not thank thee, and utter what they have 
learned from thee for their own; but, if > thou 
know^ more than other men, utter it when it may 
do thee, honour, and not in assemblies of ignorant 
and common persons. 

Ibid. 

JEST not openly at those that are simple, but 
remember how much thou art bound to God, who 
hath made thee wiser. 

Ibid. 



* Hear much, but litde speak } a wise man fears, 
And wOl not use his tongue so much as ears. 
The tongue, if it the hedge of teeth do bre^k. 
Win others shame, and its own ruin speak! 
I never yet ^d ever read of any 
Undone l^ hearing, but by speaking many. 
The reason 's this.; the ears, if chaste and holy. 
Do let m wit» the tongae dothVefcooXiH^* 
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DEFAME not any publicly, though thou know 
them to be evil, for those that are faulty cannot 
endure to be taxed, but will seek to be avenged of 
thee, and those that are not guilty cannot endure 
unjust reproach: and, as there is nothing more 
shameful and dishonest, than to do wrong, so 
truth itself cutteth his throat that carrieth her 
publicly in every place. Remember the divine 
saying, " He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his 
** life." Do therefore right to all men, where it 
may profit them, and thou shalt thereby get much 
love ; and forbear to speak evil things of men, 
though it be true (if thou be not constrained) 
and thereby thou shalt avoid malice and revenge. 

Sir Waltsb Ralsoh* 

BE careful to avoid public disputations at 
feasts, or at tables, among choleric or quarrelsome 
persons, and eschew evermore to be acquainted 
or familiar with ruffians ; for thou shalt be in as 
much danger in contending with a brawler in a 
private quarrel, as in a battle, wherein tboa 
mayest get honour to thyself, and safety to thy 
prince and country; but if thou be once*eDgage(l, 
carry thyself bravely, that they may fear thee 
after.* To shun therefore private fights, be well 

* There is a remarkable coincidence between the advic& 
given by Sir Walter Ralegh to his son, and that which our 
immortal bard, his contemporary, has paf into the mouth o£ 
PoloniuSy'm his instructions to Laertes : 

" Give thy tluyughts no tongpe, 
' Mar aajr unproportioned thov^^t \na acU- 
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advned in thy words and behaviour; fbrbonotir 

and shame is in the talk, and the tongoe of a man 

causeth him to fall. 

SiE Walter Ralsoh. 

AS thou shalt be happy if thou thyself observe 
those things, so shall it be most profitable for 
thee, to avoid their companions that err in that 
kind ; and not to hearken to tale-bearers, to inqui- 
sitive persons, and such as busy themselves with 
other men's estates; that creep into houses as 
spies, to learn news which concerns them not; for 
tssute thyself, such persons are most base and 
unworthy : I never knew any of them prosper* o^ 
be respected amongst worthy or wise men. 

ACCORDING to SoLOMOir, R/e aHd death 
are in the power of the tongue; and, as £t7KI- 
PIDES truly afiirmeth, every unbridled toHgue in 
the end shall find itself unfortunate. In all tfiat 
ever I observed in the course of worldly things^ 
I ever found that men's fortunes are oftener made 

Be thou famiUar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption try'd. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new hatched, unfledged comrade. — Beware 

Of entrtmee to a quarrel ; hut being in, ^ 

Bear tC» Ihat the opposer nay beware of ihe^ 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man's ceusoie, but teaeiv^ XV13 yoA^js^s^? Va-- 
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by their tongues than by their virtues, and more 
men's fortunes overthrown thereby also, than by 
theur vices. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. 



ALL quarrels, mischief, hatred, and destruction, 
anseth from unadvised speech, and in much speech 
there are many errors, out of which thy enemies 
shall ever take the most dangerous advantage. 

Ibid. 

BE careful what company you consort with, 
and much more careful what persons you grow 
Intimate with ; choose sober, wise, learned, honest, 
religious company; you will gain learning and 
wisdom, and improve yourself in virtue and good- 
ness by conversing with them ; but avoid debauch* 
ed, foolish, intemperate, prodigal, atbeisticaU pro- 
ftne company, as you would avoid a plague; 
Ihey will corrupt and undo you, they are a sort of 
the most pitiful fools in the world, and familiar 
acquaintance and conversation with them will en* 
danger to make you like them. 

Sir Matthew Hale* 

WEIGH and consider your words before you 
tpeak them, and do not talk at random, or at a 
venture ; let your words be few, and to the pur- 
pose ; be more ready to hear others than to speak 
jroimelf; accustpm youcadf to w^esliiL \€v&\a^V| 
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and deliberately, it will be a means to make yon 
speak warily and considerately. 

Sir Matthibw Halc. 

OBSERVE, and mark as well as you may, what 
is the temper and disposition of those persons 
whose speeches you hear, whether they be grave, 
serious, sober, wise, discreet persons ; if they be 
such, their^ speeches commonly are like themselves, 
and well deserve your attention and observation* 
But, if they be light, impertinent, vain, passionate 
persons, their speech is for the most part accord- 
ing, and the best advantage that you will gain by 
their speech, is but thereby to learn their dbpo* 
sitions, to discern their failings, and to make 
yourself the more cautious, both in your conver- 
sation with them, and in your own speech and 
deportment, for in the unseemliness of their speech 
you may better discern and avoid the like in- 
j^ourself. 

Ibixk. 

SOME men are excellent in knowledge of hus* 
bandry, some of planting, some of gardening, 
some in the mathematics, some in one kind, some 
in another : in all your conversation, learn as near 
as you can, wherein the skill and excellence of any 
person lies, and put bun upon talk of that subject, 
and observe it, and keep it in memory or writing; 
hy this means you will glean up tbft >«^>^^dxA 
czcdleoce of every person 'jou mficl '^nfiei^ ^bd^''^' 
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an easy rate put together that which may be for 
your use upon all occasions. 

Sir Matthew Hale. 

CONVERSE not with a liar^ or a swearer, or a 
man of obscene or wanton language, for either he 
will corrupt you« or at least it will hazard your 
reputation to be one of the like making : and if it 
doth neither, yet it will fill your mepdory with 
such discourses that will be troublesome to you 
in after time, and the returns of the remembrance 
of the passages which you have long since hear4 
oi this nature, will haunt you when your thoughts 
should be better employed. 

iBXft. 

LET your words he few, especially when yomr 
betters, or strangers, or men of more experience 
or understanding are in place, for you do yourself 
at once two great mischiefs. First, you betray 
and discover your own weakness and folly. 
Second, you rob yourself of that opportunity 
which you might otherwise have to gain know- 
ledge, wisdom, and experience, by hearing those 
that you silence by your impertinent talking. 

Ibio. 

. BE very careful Hiat you give no reproachful* 

l^itter, menacing, or spightful words, to any person, 

|iaj> not to servants, or other persons of an infe* 

npr^^mditjon. There i» not tVie toemeaX. ^^iviik 
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but you may stand in need of in one kind, or at 
some time or another; good words make friends, 
bad words make enemies : it is the best prudence 
in the world to make as many friends as honestly 
you can, especially when it may be done at so 
easy rate as a good word, and it is the greatest 
folly that can be, to make an enemy by ill words, 
which do not at all any good to the party that 
useth them. ' T?N; 

' ' <l Sir Matthew Halb. 




IF there be occ^ima for you to speak m any 
company, always be careful, if you speak at all^ 
to ^ak latest, especially if strangers are in com- 
pany, for by thb means you will have the advan* 
tage of knowing the sense, judgment, temper, and 
relations of others, which may be a great help ta 
you in ordering your speech, and you will bettev 
know the inclination of the company, and speak 
with more advantage and acceptation, and with 
more security against giving offence. 

Ibid. 

NEVER use any profane speeches, nor make 
jests of Scripture expressions : when you use the 
name of God, or of Christ, or any passages or 
words of the Holy Scripture, use them with ie» 
veience and seriousness, and not lightly, vainly, 
or scurrilously, for it is a taking of the name of 
God in vain. 
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COUNSEL. 



Be well advised, and wary counsel make. 
Ere thoa dost any action undertake ; 
Ha^ng undertaken, thy endeavours bend 
• To bring thy action to a perfect end. 

Randolfs. 

THE greatest trast between man and man, is 
the trust of giving counsel; for, in other confi- 
dences, men commit the parts of life, their lands, 
thieir goods, their children, their credit ; some par- 
ticolar afiair; but to such as they make their 
cotinsellers, they commit the whole. 

The wisest princes need not think it any dimi- 
nution to their greatness, or derogation to their 
sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. God himself 
is not without, but hath made it one of the 
greatest names of his blessed Son, " the Coun* 
seller." Solomon hath pronounced, that ''in 
^* counsel is stability." Things will have their 
first or second agitation : if they be not tossed 
upon the argunients of counsel, they will be tossed 
upon the waves of fortune, and be full of incon* 
atancy, doing and undoing, like the reeling of a 
drunken man. 

Lord Bacon. 

THERE is as much difference between the coun- 
selthata friend giveth, and Vhalamasi%\N^>^\3LYai* 
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self, as there is between the counsel of a friend 
and of a flatterer ; for there is no such flatterer 
as is a man's self, and there is no such remedy 
against flattery of a man's self^ as is the liberty of 
a friend. 

Lo«D Bacov. 

IN advice given to young people, it fares with 
them, as it doth with young children that are 
taught to read, or young school-boys that learn 
their grammar rules ; that learn their letters, and 
then they learn to spell a syllable, and then they 
learn to put together several syllables to make up 
a word ; or they learn to decline a noun« or to 
form a verb, and all this while they understand 
not to what end all this trouble is, nor what it 
means. But when they come to be able to read 
English, or to make a piece of Latin, or to con- 
strue a Latin author, then they find all these rudi- 
ments were very necessary and to good purpose ; 
for by this means they come to understand what 
others have written, and to know what they knew 
and wrote, and thereby improve their own know- 
ledge and understanding. Just so it is with 
young people, in respect of counsel and instruc- 
tion, when the father, or the minister, or some 
wise and understanding man, doth sometimes 
admonish, sometimes chide and reprove, sometimes 
instruct, they are apt to wonder why so much 
ado» and what they mean, and it is troubk.'%i(^\&it 
4J[id tedhus, and seems imperlVneulL, 9xA>3EL<e^ «l^ 

6 2 



ftviy to taf witkffi theai^lres, tlAit tte tiitte weft 
betier q^nt in riding, or hunting, or merrimefit, 
or gaming; but when they tome to tiptr yeati^ 
then they begin to find that those instmctiolift of 
the ancients are of excellent use to manage the 
eonrersation, and to direct the actions, and to 
avoid inconveniences, and mischiefs, and miscar- 
riages to which they are subject without the help 
of these counsels. 

SiA M ATTSKw Haui 



DEATH. 



Take thoa no care bow to defer thy death. 
And give more respite to this mortal brea;di. 
Would'tt thou live long ? — ^Tbe only meant are thtie ^ 
^ve GaierCa diet or Hippocrates; 
Strive to Hve well, tread in the upright ways. 
And rathereount thy actions than thy day»t 
Then thou hast Uv*d enough amongst us here^ 
For every day well spent I count a year. 
live weU, and then how soon soever thou die, 
litioift 8tt of age to chdm etunky. 
But he that outlives Nestor, and appears 
To have past the date of grey MethusdUm's years, 
' t/hehislifb,tos&rtftani^dothgWr, 
1 aay he oifty wu* he did not iise, 

Bandolph. 

01 dealh 8n<| judg^oent;* heav^ and hell, 
Wko oit doth think; must needs die welL 
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MEN fear death as children fear to go in the 
darky and as that natural fear in children is in* 
creased with tales, so is the other. Certainly the 
contemplation of death, as the wages of sin and 
passage to another world, is holy and religious^ 
but the fear of it, as a tribute due to nature, is 
weak. It is as natural to die as to be bom,* and 
to a little in&nt, perhaps the one is as painful as 
the other. Death hath this also, that it openeth 
the gate to good fame, and extinguisheth envy. 

Lord Bacon. 

I HAVE often thought japon death, and I find 
it the least of all evils. All that which is past is as 
a dream, and he that hopes or depends upon time 
coming, dreams waking. So much of our life as 
we have discovered, is already dead ; and all those 
hours which we share, even from the breasts of 
our mothers, until we return to our grandmother, 
the earth, are part of our dying days, whereof 
even this is one, and those that succeed are of the 
same nature, for we die daily; and, as others 
have given place to us, so we must in the end 
give way to others. 

Ibib. 

I CONFESS that it is a great comfort to our 
friends, to have it said that we ended well, for we 

* Death is not dreadful to a mind resolved; 
It teems as natural as to be bom. 

Leii's Lucius lwvtMBmAtt»- 
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nil desiie^ as Bahuim did, fo die the death •f the 
righteous. But vAoii shall we eall a disesteeHili^, 
an opposing, or, indeed, a mocking of OOB, if 
tikese men do not oppose him, disesleent him, md 
mock him, that think ft enough fcr God, lo^ask 
him fbrgkeaess at letsure, with the remainder and 
hot drawhtg of a malicious hreath? For what 
dio they otherwise, that die this kind ^ wdl* 
djring, bvt say onto €rod as foliowetbt We he* 
seech thee, O Ood, that all the falsehoods, ftr^ 
swearings, and treacheries of our lives past, may 
be pleasing unto thee; that thou wilt, for our 
sakes, that have had no leisore to do any thing 
ftr thine, change thy ni^re (though impossible) 
and forget to be a just God, that thou wilt \m^ 
iii|iuries and oppressions, call ambitioo, wisdom, 
and chmty, foolishness. For I shatt prejudice 
my SOB (which I am resolved not to do) if I make 
restitution, and confess myself to have been unjust 
(which I am too prond to do) if I deliver the op- 
pressed. C^ertainly these \inse worldlings hav^e either 
found out a new God, or have made one. 

Sib Wa£ter Ralegit. 

LET every man value his own wisdom as he 
pleaseth; let the rich man think all fools that 
camot equal his abuidance^ the revenger esteem 
ati n^igent that have not trodden down their 
opposites, the politician all gross that cannot 
merchandize their faith ; yet, when we once come 
ia Migit of the port of death, to ^VaOx «&2l Hn3Did& 
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dtvtt vti, ^cnA viben, hf letting ftl! that fttal i»> 
ehor, tviiidt can n^ver he weighed agwn, the nsfl^ 
gattiofv of fhh Hfe fakes end : then it is^ I ny, thai . 
our owB cogitatiofis (those sad and severe cogttB* 
tions, fbrmerfy beaten from us by our health aad 
leKoity) retirm agan, and pay ns t& the atteriDCttt 
ftr aff the pleasing passages of out liires past. It 
is then that we cry oat to Grod for mercy, thea^ 
when otnrseWes can no longer excarcise cnielty 
towards others, and it is only then that we ait 
sfmek thrmigh the soni with this terrihk seBteno^ 
Tlhit Oei wiff n&i de mocked. For ^ aeeordii^ 
to St. Peter, the'rtghteons scarcely be saived, and 
that God spared not his angels, where sfaali those 
appesn*, who, barring served their appetites all 
their Uves, presume to think tfaavt the severe conif 
mand'fnents o£ the ali-powerful God, were: give» 
but in sport, and thai the short hreatfe which vm 
draw when death fMresseth «a, if we cas huk 
fashion it to the sosnd of mercy, without asy 
kind of satufactioaorameniite, is aafficitat. 

Snt VtMLtEXL Biisasm. 

THOUGH our own tyts do everywhere be* 
hold the mddeo and reantless assaults of deaths 
and nature assureth us: by never fiuiing esq^csienot^ 
and reason by in^lible demonstratioi^ that mm 
times upon earth haiw neither certainty nttr dunK 
bility, that oar bodies are but tbtmmh of pain 
and diseases, and our nrinds the fcinet f4 ^«k* 
nambend eai«% forx^w^ aoft ^pauMsn^ «fii^ 
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when we are most glorified, we are but those 
painted posts, against which. Envy and Fortune 
direct their darts. Yet, such is the true unhappi- 
neM of our condition, and the dark ignorance 
which covereth the eyes of our understanding, 
that we only prize, pamper, and exalt this vassal 
and slave of death, and forget altogether, or 
cMily remember at our cast-away leisure, the im- 
prisoned immortal soul, which can neither die 
with the reprobate, nor perish with the mortal 
parts of virtuous men ; seeing God's justice in the 
4>ne, and his goodness in the other, is exercised for 
evermore, as the ever living subjects of his re« 
ward and punishment. 

But when is it that we examine this great ac* 
count? Never, while we have one vanity left us-, 
to spend: we plead for titles till, our breath fail 
us, dig for riches while our strength enableth us, 
exercise malice while we can revenge, and. tben» 
when time' hath beaten from us, both youth,, 
pleasure, and health, and that nature itself bateth 
the house of old age, we remember with Job, that 
we must go the wa^ from whence we shall not 
return, and that our bed is made ready for us- in 
the dark. And then, I say, looking over late into 
the bottom of our conscience, which pleasure and 
ambition hath lock'd up from us all. our lives, we 
behold therein, the fearful images of our actions 
past, and withal, this terrible inscription. That 
God will bring every work into judgment that 
mam Aati dime under the 9un^ ^cteb«i2£u W 
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But what examples have ever moved us? Wb^t 
p^suasioDs refonned usl (h*. What threateoingB 
made us afraid 1 We behold other meo's tragedte 
played before us ; we hear what is promised and 
threateoed, bat the world's bright glory hath pat 
€Hit the eyes of our minds; and these betraying 
lights with which we only see, do neither look 
up towards termless joys, nor down towards end- 
kss sorrows, till we neither know nor can look for 
any thing else at the world's hands. But let ttt 
not flatter our iiAmortal souls herein, for to ne|^ 
lect God all our lives, and know that we negket 
Imn, to offend God voluntarily, and know that we 
effend him, eastii^ our hopes on the peace which 
we trust to make at parting, is no other than a 
lebellious fwesumption, and l^t which is tha 
worst of all* even- a contemptuNous laughio§ to 
9tam and dending of Qod, his laws, and precepts. 
.fhistia sperant qui sic misericordia Dei iiifi blmP" 
imntur. ** They hope m vain (saitb Bernard) 
«" whitk m thi9 wri fiatttr themidves with G0d'» 

Sim WALTsa RaI'IOb. 

GOD is he, from whom to depart is to dk ; 
lo ^iHram to repair is to revive* and in whom to 
dwell is life for ever. Be not then of the numbep 
of tkose that b^in not to live till tfaey be ready 
to die, and then, aftet a /m^s desert, come ta 
#fave of Gtod a ftimX% entertainment. 

Sow tbmi^^ liMliakik Wimkftl^^M^^ 
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a moment, which the best can scarce attain unto, 
in the maintenance of many years ; and when they 
have glutted themselves with worldly delights, 
would jump, from Divers diet, to Lazarus' crown, 
. from the service of Satan, to the solace of a saint. 

But be you well assured that God is not so 
penurious of friends, as to hold himself and his 
kingdom saleable for the refuse and reversions of 
their lives, who have sacrificed the principal 
thereof to his enemies, and their own brutish lust; 
then only ceasing to offend when the ability of 
diending is taken from them. 

The young man may die quickly, but the old 
man cannot live long ; the young man's life by 
casualty may be abridged, but the old man's, by 
no physic can be long adjourned ; and therefore, 
if green years should sometimes think of the 
grave, the thoughts of old age should continually 
dwell in the same. 

It is a preposterous kind of policy in any wise 
conceit, to fight against God till our weapons 
be blunted, our forces consumed, our limbs im- 
potent, and our best time spent, and then, when 
we fall for faintness, and have fought ourselves 
almost dead, to presume on his mercy. 

It is a strange piece of art, and a very exorbitant 
course, when the ship is sound, the pilot well, the 
mariners strong, the gale favourable, and the sea 
calm, to lie idly at the road, burning so season- 
able weather ; and when the ship leaketh, the pilot 
sick, the mariners famt> tb& «tonna\i^\s»5^^^) ^nd 
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the seas a turmoil of outrageous surges, then to 
launch forth, hoist up sail, and set out for a long 
voyage into a far country. 

Yet such is the skill of these evening-repenters, 
who, though in the soundness of their health, and 
perfect use of their reason, they cannot resolve 
to cut the cables and weigh the anchor that with* 
holds them from God.* 

Nevertheless, they feed themselves with a strong 
persuasion, that when they are astonied, their wits 
distracted, the understanding dusked, and the 
bodies and souls wracked and tormented with the 
throbs and gripes of a mortal sickness; then 
forsooth they will begin to think of their weightiest 
matters, and become sudden saints when they are 
scarce able to behave themselves like reasonable 
creatures. 

No, if neither the canon, civil, nor the common 
law will allow that man perisheth in judgmait, 
should make any testament of his temporal sub« 
stance ; how can he that is animated with inward 
garboils of an unsettled conscience, distrained 
with the wringing fits of his dying flesh, maimed 
in all his ability, and circled in on every side 



* The foregoing beautiful smiles, are remarkably charac- 
terbdc of the nautical habits of their great author, whose 
excellencies have justly intitled him to be called tbe English 
Xenopkon, Certainly, as it was sfud of that illustrious 
Athenian, so it may, with equal propriety, of o\» ^S^woX 
countryman, " tliat no man was mote 8\>V& to «Su^<&^^ ^g^**^ 
" Mctioat, OT more capable of recoi^g ttoou* 
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Vfith many and strange incuttibTBoceSf be thought 
of due discretion to dispose of his ebiefest jewel* 
which b his soul, and to dispatch the whole tnaanga 
of all eternity, and of the treasures of heai^en m 
so short a spurt 1 

No« no, they that will loiter in seed-time^ and 
"begin to sow when others reap ; they that will riot 
out their health, and begin to cast their accounts 
when they are scarce able to speak ; they that will 
slumber out the day, and enter their journey when 
the light doth fail them; let them blame theur 
own folly if they die in debt, and be eternal 
beggars, and &11 headlong into the lap of endless 
perdition. 

Sift Walt£r Ralsg& 

IT is death alone that can suddenly make raau 
to know himself. He tells the proud and ins<^nt 
' that they are but abjects, and humbles them at 
the instant, makes them cry, complain, and repent, 
yea, even to hate their fore passed happiness. He 
takes the account of the rich, and proves him a 
b^ggttf* ^ naked beggar which hath interest in 
nothing, but in the gravel tliat fills his mouth. 
He holds a glass before the eyes of the most beau- 
tiful, and makes them see therein their deformity 
and rottenness, and they acknowledge it. 

O eloquent, just, and mighty death ! whom 
none could advise, thou Last persuaded; what 
naffe bath dared, thou hast done; and whom all 
iie world iiatb flattered, thou od^^ \i3»&Vc^V ^v 
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•f the wMrkl and dctpiaed : thoB hast damn toge- 
Ihittr all the far^tretched gveatoess, all the prick, 
cruelty, and aad^itioB •£ nMn, and coftved it all 
over 'wkh these two narrow words, ** Hiej^iceiJ^ 

Sir Waxtba lULsoSk 

IT is the greatest glory of a christian to die 
daiiyy in conquering, by a liveiy Mtk and patient 
trapes of a better life, those partial and quotidtati 
deaths, which kill us, as it were, by piece-meals, 
and make ns o¥er«-liTeourown6tes; while we ane 
dcpriyed of health, howwr, liberty, power, credit, 
safety, or estate, and these other comlbrts of 
dearest relations, which are as the life of oar 
iives. 

Kzvo Chahlss. 

BELIEVE it, sickness is not the fittest time, 
either to learn virtue, or to make our peace with 
God : it is a time of distemper and discomposed- 
ness ; those must be learned and practised before 
sickness comes, or it will be too late, or very 
difficult to do it after* 

Sir Matthew Hale. 

IT is the most certain known experienced truth 



* I think there will scasody be fi>uncU ia the works of say 
of our prosaic writers, a more beautiful aad liDQ^^a^^ ^^vsm^ 
than the above apofltrophe to I)eaKh» 'm^'«\sL0cL'5saX*^^'^ 
fcaf ctosed hii ffijtwy of the WortA, 
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in the world, that all men must die, that the time 
of that death is uncertain, and yet most certainly 
it will come, and that within the compass of no 
long time : though the time, of our life might be 
protracted to its longest period, yet it is ten thou- 
sand to one that it will not exceed fourscore 
years; where one man attains to that age, ten 
ithousand die before it ; and this lecture is read 
unto us by the many casualties and diseases that 
put a period to the lives of many, in our own 
experience and observation ; by the many warn- 
ings and monitions of mortality that every man 
finds in himself, either by the occurrences of 
diseases and weaknesses, and especially by the 
declinations that are apparent in us if we attain 
to any considerable age; and the weekly bills of 
mortality in the great city, where weekly there 
are taken away, ordinarily, three hundred per- 
sons. The monuments and graves in every 
church and church-yard, do not only evince the 
truth of it, whereof no man of understanding 
doubts, but do incessantly inculcate the remem- 
brance of it. 

And yet it is strange to see, that this great truth, 
whereof, in the theory, no man doubts, is little 
considered or thought upon by the most of man- 
kind: but notwithstanding all these monitions 
and remembrances of mortality, the living lay it 
not to heart, and look upon it as a business that 
JktJe concerns them; as if they were not con- 
cemed in tbis common couditiou oi T&ax^\sx^> 
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and as if the condition of mortality only concerned 
them that actually die, or are nnder the imme- 
diate harbingers of it, some desperate or acute 
diseases; but concerned not them that are at 
present in health, or not under the stroke of a 
mortal sickness. 

Sir Matthsw Halb. 

A WISE and due consideration of our latter end 
is neither to render us a sad, melancholy, disconso- 
late people, nor to render us unfit for the businesses 
and offices of our life; but to render us more 
watchful, vigilant, iudustrious, soberly, cheerful, 
and thankful to that God, that hath been pleased 
thus to make our lives serviceable to him, com- 
fortable to us, profitable to others, and after ail 

this, to take away the bitterness and sting of de^th, 

, ... ... 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

•» . 

IT is the greatest iminiidence in the world, to 
defer that business wh^ch is'necessary to be done, 
unto such a time when it is very difficult to be 
«lone; and it is the greatest prudence in the worlds 
to do that work which must be done, in such a 
season', wherein it may be easily and sa&ly done. 
He that lays in this store of reniembrauce of his 
Creator, before them/ i/o^- come, will find it of 
the greatest use and service to Ynni m \)caX. ^n^ ^'^- 

a2 
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KEMEMBER bow uncertain and tnA a cus^ 
txu» man is, eves uk his seeming stroi^eat age and 
eotistitutioD of health : even then,, a pedtileatial 
air^ some evil bumoiur in hisiUood, tome ohstniG- 
|ioQ» it may be, of a litHf vein oi artery, a little 
meat ill digested, and a thousand small occus- 
renceSy may, upon a sudden, without any consi- 
derable warning, plunge a man into a desperate 
and mortal sickness, and bring a man to the grave. 

Remember, therefore, that you make your peace 
vdth God, and walk in his fear in the days of 
health, and that for very many reasons, ftrst, you 
know not whether you may not be overtaken witli 
sudden death, and then it will be impossible for 
you to begin that work. Second, if you have 
jickness to give you warning of the approach of 
d(toth, yet you know not whether that sickness 
nmy tiot suddenly take away your senses, memory, 
or understanding, whereby you may be disabled 
to make your peace with God, or to exercise any 
serious thoughts concerning it. 7%tr</, but if 
that sickness give yon jfoir wamsog, and take not 
away your uQder9taBdiDg, yet your own experienee 
oaoQot ohooaa but let iyou hoow thai pain, and weak^ 
BQas^aadicUstraQtioirieif* nattd^and impaticBcey and 
nnquietness^ are the eommoQ;atteiidants of a sick 
bad,, mi reader ^thatseadkNl at least veiy d^Kcak 
then tO'begia that geeatesl, and sokmne9t,.aufll moat 
important business, of a>imm^ li^; Emrik^ tet» 
if your siokness he m>ft a^ sharps but dottk leave 
;)faii4patieoce and attention of mind for that great 
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business^ how do you know whether your heart 
shall be iaclined to it] Repentance and conver- 
sion to God is his gift, though it must be our 
endeavour, and though the merciful God never 
refuseth a rq)enting returning offender, yet how 
can a man, that all the time of his health hath 
Defected almighty God, refused his invitation, 
and served his lusts and his sins, expect reasonaUy 
that God, in the time of sickness, when man can 
serve his sins no longer, will give him the grace 
of repentance. Whatever you do, therefore, be 
sure to make your peace with God, and keep it 
in the days of your health. 

Sir Matthew Hals. 



DOMESTIC (ECONOMY. 



Spare not nor spend too.much« be this ihy care. 
Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare ; 
Who spends too much, may want, and so ccHnplain : 
But he spends best, that spares to spend s^ain. 

Randolph. 

CERTAINLY, i£a man will keep of even hand, 
his ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half 
of his receipts, and if he think to ymx rich, but 
to the'third parta i . . .. ,♦< 

H 3 
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II is ne batenefls tot the greateit to detecad 
aadr lo«k iaio thdr own estate* Smde . forbear) it; 
not upon negligence alDne, but doubliiig ti^ bring 
ttonsdves into. melandiolyv. in respect, tbrf shdM 
6»d it broken. Bot wisndt ciiaiiot be coped 
iBthoatflearefaingi H^ that cannot looki into^ln 
own estate at M, hath need botfa« chooser widl 
Hmm wham be eaiplayetiiy and clnmge them ofte»{ 
for. neir ase meee timorous and less^ subtii^ H^ 
that can 'lode into hisi estate hvt setdoai^ itbe^ 
hoyetbliiBi.to tiamal) to certaityties. A maniiad 
n^edk^ if : he be plentifai in. some kind of^ expense^ 
to be as saving again in some cftber : as» if he be 
plentifal in diet, to be saving in apparel ; if he be 
plentiful in the hall^ to be saving in the stable, 
and the like ; for he that b plentiful in expenses 
of all kinds, will hatd^f be preserved from decay. 

Lord Bacon. 

AMONGST all! otber things of the world, take, 
care of thy estate, which thou shalt ever preserve 
if thou observe three things. First , that thoa 
know what thou hast, what every thing is worth 
that thou hast, and to see that thou art not 
wasted by thy servants and officer^. The Second 
is, that thaui never vqieiidf ai^ thing before thou 
bave it ; for borrowing is the canker and death of 
every man's estate: Tfae 7%trd is,. that thou 
si^er not thyself rtobeiwoaaded for otkcs. men's 
foults^.andt soeurgadifoc otber; miii|!!» offiencea; 
^ich is, the surety for anotber^ifoirtbiMbftmft- 
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lioBs of mai'^^havte beenbeggitfed aad destroyed^ 
paying the reckoning of other men's rMt^ add Hat 
charge of other men's folly and prodigality: if 
thou smarty smart for thine own sins, and above 
aU tbiB^, be not made an asato^ curry the burdens 
of other »eni 

If any friend cksire thee to be Ua surety^ gpie 
bifli' a part , of what tho* hast to spave^ if ha 
press* thee farther^' he i§ not thy friend at all^ for 
fiMttcisfaipi rather choofeth hann to itself^ than 
o^fisuMh' iti If thoo be bound for a. stnoigai^ 
thou art a* ^boI ; if for a metohant^ thim puttest 
thy' estate to ieam to swim ; if for a ehnrchmaii, 
be hath no inheritanee ; if lor a lawyer; he wiM 
find an evasion by a* syllable or word ta abuse 
thee ;* if for a poor ma^ thou must pay it th]^ 
self; if for a rich man^ it need not; therefore^ 
from suretyship, as from amanslayeroreiichantei^ 
bless thyself ; for* the best profit and return' wiM 
be this, that if thou force him for whomthoii'art 
bound, to pay it himself^ he will become thy 

* Sir Walter t haclwcMtfiil- experience of die-ttiidi -of tfaie 
obaervatioB, iii> the caiB' of the ShevboiQe estate; gpwnteA* to 
him by- Q«eefk« Elisabetb, .whioh^ to gratffytbe base denfn^ 
of her UBwoithy mooesflor^ was»; thmi^ tbfr oiiiittio»of • 
iktgjk iiwndin.tbe • coave;)paiiee. theieof,- which oar 'illutlrievf 
kngt^thadmafde to hia seiviwestedeiitirdy fipom hialtoiil^ 
aad conferred ■ apo» the' Kiag^t ScatekfigpcuriiefCaM,. aftow 
warda eioated £arl of' SoiBtifaat^ It may nbt be. inpooper to 
remark^ that. thi» hotwunhUr transactibD'Waa' brou^ about 
by .meana of 90* infbrmstioBi exhUiBd in th^ Oaost o£ £adb» 
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enemy, if thou use to pay it thyself, thou ivilt 
be a beggar. 

Sir Walter Ralegh* 

WHAT virtue soever thou hast, be it never so 
manifold, if thou be poor withal, thou and thy 
qualities shall be despised: besides, poverty is 
oft times sent as a curse of God, it is a shame 
amongst men, an imprisonment of the mind, 
a vexation of every worthy spirit : thou shalt 
neither help thyself nor others, thou shalt drown 
thee in all thy virtues, having no means to shew 
them, thou shalt be a burthen and an eye-sore 
to thy friends ; every man will fear thy company, 
thou shalt be driven basely to beg and depend 
on others, to flatter unworthy men, to make dis* 
honest shifts, and, to conclude, poverty provokes 
a man to do infamous and detested deeds.* Let 
no vanity, therefore, or persuasion, draw thee to 
that worst of worldly miseries. 



* Human experience obliges us to subscribe to tbesc obser- 
Tations in their fullest extent. They contain alamentable truth, 
which ought to be engraven in the minds of all who possess 
a necessary competence in life, to induce them to avoid the 
extravagant and disapated habits of the times, to cherish and 
preserve the good things with which God has blessed them, 
and thereby to avoid the temptations and dangers to which 
men in reduced circumstances are generally exposed. We 
have a remarkable example of this fact, in the case of the 
unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who, by gay and expensive courses, 
unbecoming hb 'situation in Hfe, became involved in difficult 
ties, which led to the oommis«oa of an act of felony, for whick 
be suffered a most disgraceful and untimely end* 
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If thoa be rich, it will gire thee pteastim im 
hetlth» comfort ia sicknesSy keq> thy mmd ami 
body free» save thee from many p«rib» relJere thee 
in tl^ elder years, relieve the poor and thy honesl 
friends^ and give means to thy posterity to Mve 
and defend themselves and thiae own imne. 
Whereas, k is said in the proverbs, ** That ht^M 
"*** he saire vexed thtd i» mreijf fer a atnmger, ami 
** he that hateth suretyship is sureJ' It is further 
said, '* The poer is hiOed even ef his cum rnigh^ 
beuTf but^the rich hath mai^ friends J' 

9iB Waltbb Ralxg^ 

LET thy servants be sach as- thoa mayest comr 
maad, and entertain nooe about thee but yeoman^ 
to whom thou givest wages; for those that wiU 
serve thee without thy hire, wiH eosi thee tvebb 
as mach as those that; know thy tmi. If thoa 
trust any servant with thy purs^ be suie^ thou 
take his account ere thou sleep, for if thou put 
it off, thou i^t then afterwards for tediousness 
neglect it. (I, myself, have thereby lost more 
then I am worth) and whatsoever thy servant 
g^UBttth thereby^ he wiU never thank thee^ but 
laugh thy simplioity to s€ora ; and,, besides^ 'tb 
the way tomake thy setvants thieves^^ wbich>else 
would be honest. 

VENTURE not thy estate witk any of those 
gi;eat ones that^haU atteaiptyidawfttl.thiBi^ &c 
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such men labour for themselves and not for thee, 
thou shalt be sure to part with them in the 
danger, but not in the honour ; and to venture a 
sure estate in present, in hopes of a better in 
future, is mere madness. Great men forget such 
as have done them service, when they have ob- 
tained what they would, and will rather hate thee 
for saying thou hast been a mean of their advance- 
ment, than acknowledge it. 

I could give thee a thousand examples, and I, 
myself, know it, and havetasted it in all the course 
of my life ; when thou shalt read and observe the 
stories of all nations, thou shalt find innumerable 
examples of the like. Let thy love, therefore^ be 
to the b^st, so long as they do well ; but tak^ heed 
that thou love God, thy country, thy prmce, and 
thine own estate, before all others ; for the fancies 
of men change, and he that loves to-day, hateth 
to-morrow ; but let reason be thy schoolrmistress, 
which shall ever guide thee aright. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. 

IN all your expenses, consider beforehand, Can 
I not be well enough without this that I am about 
to buy 1 Is there an absolute necessity of it ? Can 
I not forbear till-I atn kt a better condition to 
compass it 1 If I buy or borrow, can I pay 1 and 
when? and am I surel Will this expense hold 
out 1 How shall I bring about the next quarter, 
or the next year? If young men would but have 
the patience to consider and lusk themselves que9* 
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tions of the like nature^ it would make them con- 
siderate in their expenses, and provident for the 

future. 

Sib Matthew Hals. 

THE ^'anity of young men, in loving fine clothes 
and new fashions, and valuing themselves by them, 
is one of the most childish pieces of folly that 
can be, and the occasion of great profuseness and 
undoing of young men. Avoid curiosity and too 
much expensiveness in your apparel: let your 
apparel be comely, plain, decent, cleanly, not 
curious, or costly ; it is the sign of a weak head- 
piece, to be sick for every new fashion, or to 
think himself the better in it, or the worse with- 
out it. 

Ibid. 



DUELS 



Honour in the breech is lodg'd. 
As wise philosophers have judged ; 
Because a kick in that part, more 
Hurts honour than deep wounds before. 

HUDIBRAS. 

SUCH combats have been very ancient, and 
perhaps more ancient than any other kind of figlit. 
We read of many, performed before the war of 
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Tr9yt by Theunu^ Hercules, P^lhix, and othen; 
as also of two at the war of JVoy, the oae betw«ea 
Paris and Menekms, the other between Heeter 
and Ajax. Neither want there examples of them 
among the Hebrews, whereof that between David 
and Goliath ; and others performed by some (^ 
David's worthies, against those that challenged 
them, are greatly celebrated. In England, there 
was a great combat fought, between Edmund 
Ironside and Canutus the Dane, for no less than 
the kingdom. The use of them was very frequent 
in the Saxon times, almost upon every occasion, 
great or small. In the reign of Edward III. who 
sustained the part of Mountfort against the Earl 
of Bhis, contending for the Duchy of Britaine^ 
there was a fight for honour of the nations, be- 
tween thirty of the Britains and thirty English ; 
two of which English were Calverly, a brave cap- 
tain, and that Sir Robert Knolles, who afterwards 
became a renowned commander in the French 
wars, and did highly honour his blood, whereof the 
Lord Knolles is descended. It were infinite to 
reckon the examples of the like, found in English, 
French, and Italian histories. Most of them have 
been combats of bravery, and of gaieti de casur, 
as the French term it, for honour of several na-« 
tions, for love of mistresses, or whatsoever else 
gave occasion unto men desirous to set out them- 
selves. 

After such time as Francis, the Firemch king, 
npon some dispute about breach of foith, had 
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s€Dt the LIE onto the Emperor Charles V. thereby 
to draw him to a personal comibat; every petty 
companion in France^ in imitation of their master, 
made the giving of the lie, mortality itself; 
holding it a matter of no small glory to have it 
said, that the meanest gentleman in France would 
not put tip with what the great Emperor Charles V* 
had patiently endured. From thb beginning is 
derived a challenge of combat, grounded upon 
none of those occasions that were known to the 
ancients. So that in these days, wherein every 
man takes upon himself a kingly liberty, to offer, 
accept, and appoint personal combats, the giving 
only of the lie, which ought to be the negation 
only in accusations for life, is become the most 
fruitful root of deadly quarrels. Thb is held a 
word so terrible, and a wrong so unpardonable, 
as ^vill admit no other recompense than the blood 
of him that gives it. Thus the ^hion, taken up 
in haste by the French gentlemen, after the pat- 
tern of their king, is grown to be a custom, whence 
we have derived a kind of art and philosophy of 
quarrel; with certain grounds and rules, from 
whence the points of honour and the dependencies 
thereof are deduced. 

But let us examine indifierently the offence of 
this terrible word, the lie, with their conditions, 
who are commonly of all other the most tender in 
receiving it. I say, that the most of these, who 
present death at the points of their swords to all 
that give it them, use nothing so much in theiir 

I 
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conversation and course of life, as to speak and 
swear £ailisely. Yea, it is thereby that they shift 
and shuffle in the world, and abuse it. For how 
few are there among them, which, having assumed 
and sworn to pay the monies, and other things they 
borrow, do not break their word and promise, as 
often as they engage it ? Nay, how few are there 
among them, that are not liars hy record^ by being 
sued in some court or other of justice, upon breach 
of word or bond 1* For he which hath promised 
that he will pay money by a day ; or promised any 
thing else wherein he faileth, hath directly lied to 
him to whom the promise hath been made. Nay, 
what is the profession of love that men make now- 
a-days I What is the vowing of their service and 
all they have, used in their ordinary compliments, 
and (in effect) to every man whom they bid but 
good morrow, or salute, other than a courteous and 
court-like kind of lying ? 

But now for the lie itself, as it is made the 
subject of all our deadly quarrels in effect ; to it 

* These observations are truly applicable, in the present daj, 
tp man^ of our sprigs of fashion, and would-be men of con- 
sequence, who, though possessing no visible means of sub- 
8i«tence, and over head and ears in debt with their tailors 
and washerwomen, affect to possess the highest sense of 
honour, and would cut the throat of any one who should 
dare to call their character in question. The honour of these 
gently may well be suspected to have its seat according ta 
our motto, in the most dishonourable part, and perhaps a good 
kicking, wliich most of them at times experience, is the best 
thing that can be applied to rouse the dormant principle into 
Action. 
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r say, that whosoever gives another man the X>t>; 
when it is manifest that he hath lied, doth him 
no wrong at all ; neither ought it to be more 
heinously taken, than to tell him that he hath 
broken any promise whieh he hath otherwise 
made. For he that promtseth any thing, tells 
him to whom he hath promised, that he will per- 
form it ; and in not performing it, he hath made 
himself a liar. On the other side, he that gives 
any man the lie, when himsdf knows that he to 
whom it is given hath not lied, doth therein give, 
the lie directly to himself. And what cause 
have I, if I say that the sun^ shines, when it doth 
shine, and that another fellow tells me I lie, for 
it's midnight ; to prosecute such i^n one to death, 
for making himself a foolish ruffian and a liar, in 
his own knowledge ? For he that gives the lie in 
any other dispute, than in defence of his loyalty 
or life, gives it impertinently and ruffian-like, 
I will not deny, but it is an extreme rudeness to 
tax any man m public, with an untruth: (if.it be 
not pernicious and to his prejudice against whom 
the untruth is uttered) but all that is rude ought 
not to be civilized with death. . That were more 
to admire and imitate a French custom-, and a 
wicked one, than to admire and follow the counsel 
of God. 

But you will say, that these discourses savour 
of cowardice. It is true, if you call it cowardice, 
to fear God, or hell ; whereas, he that is truly 
wise, and truly valiant, knows that there is nothing 

1% 
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else to be feared. For^.ag^^t an enenry's swofd« 
me shall fiad ten thousand seven-penny men (waged 
at that price in the wars) that fear it as little, and 
perchance less, than. any profeat swordman in the 
world. Diligentissima in tuiela sui fertitudo: 
Fortitude is a diluent preserver of itself. It is, 
saith Aristotle^ a mediocrity between doubtiaf 
and daring. Sycut noH martyrem pcma; mi 
nee fortem pugna; md emua: As it ia nU Urn 
funi$hment that mdke$ the martyr ^ S0 U ii mt 
Jighting that. deelare$ a va/ioHt man ; hU fighting 
in a good cauH. In which, whosoever shall 
resolvedly end his life, resolvedly in respect ta 
the canse ; to wit, in defence of his prince, r^ 
giotti or country ; as he may be justly numbered 
among the martyn of God ; so may tboae that 
die with Inalicious hearts, in private combats, bi 
called the martyrs of the devil. Neither do wa 
indeed take our own i^evenge, or punish the ii\)nriea 
eiffered io- us, by the death of tlie injurious ; for 
the true conquest of revenge is to give him, of' 
whom we would be revenged, canse to repent him» 
and not to lay the repentance of another man^i 
death on ouf oWn consciences ; animasq in vuhuro 
ponere: and to drowfi our movU in the wottndi 
and hlood of our enemies. 

Sib Walter Halsok. 

YOU will ask me, if I condemn in generoua 
and noble spirits, the defence of their honours^ 
being prest with injuries] I say, that I do not^ if 
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the ii\|uries be violent : for the law of nature, 
which is a braQch of the eternal law, and the laws 
of all christian kings and states, do favour him 
that is assailed, in the slaughter of the assailanL 
You will secondly ask me, whether a nobleman, 
or a gentleman, being challenged by cartel, by 
one of like quality, be not bound, in point of 
honour, to satisfy the challenger in private com- 
bat? I answer, that he is not; because (omitting 
the greatest, which is the point of religion) the 
point of the law is (lirectly contrary and opposite 
jlo that which they call the points of honour; the 
law, whic») hath dominiopover it, which can judge 
it, which can destroy it; except you will style 
those acts honourable, where the hangman gives 
the garland. For, seeing the laws of this land 
have appointed. the hangman to second the con- 
queror, and the laws of God appointed the devU 
to second the conquered, dying in malice; I say 
that he is both base, and a. fool, that accepts of 
any cartel so accompanied. 

It may further be demanded, how our noblemen 
and gentlemen shall be repaired in honour, inhere 
an enemy taking the start, either in words or blows, 
shall lay on them an infamy insufferable ? I say, 
that a Marshal's Court will easily give satisfaction 
in both. And if we hold it no disgrace to submit 
ourselves for the recovery of our debts, goods, 
and lands, and for all things else, by which the 
lives of ourselves, our wives, and children are 
sustained, to the judges of the law, because it 

Id 
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may be felony to take by violencey even that 
which is our own; why should we not submit 
oundyes to the judges of honour^ in cases of 
honour; because, to recover our r^utation by 
strong handy may be murder ? But yet again tt may 
be objected) that the loss of honour ought to be 
more fearful unto us, than either the loss of our 
goods, of our lands, or of our lives ; and I say 
so too : but what is this honour, I mean honour 
indeed, and that which ought to be so dear 
luito us, other than a kind of history, at fame, 
following actions of virtue, actions accompanied 
with difficulty or danger, and undertaken for the 
|NiUic good ? In these, he that is employed aad 
trusted, if he fail in the performance, either 
through cowardice, or any other base affection, it 
is true that he loseth his honour; but the acting 
of a private combat, for a private respect, and 
most commonly a frivolous one, is not an action 
of virtue ; because it is contrary to the law of 
God, and of all christian kings, neither i& it dif* 
ficult, because even and equal, in persons and arms, 
neither for a public good, but tending to the co|i- 
trary, because the loss or mutilation of an able 
man, is also a loss to the commonweal. 

Sir Waltsb Ralbo«» 
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EDUCATION- 



THE good or ill brii^iig up of childien^ doth 
as much senre to the good or ill service of 6od» 
our prince, and our wh<^ country, as any one 
thing doth beside. 

A child by three things is brought to excellency t 
by aptness, desire, and fear. Aptness maketh him 
pUable like urax, to be formed and fashioned even 
as a man would have him : desire, to be as good 
or better than his fellows ; and fear of him whom 
he is under, will cause him to take great labour 
and pain, with diligent heed in learning any 
thing ; whereof proceedeth at the last, excellency 
and perfectness. 

Though a child hare all the gifts of nature at 
^bh, and perfection of memory at will, yet, if he 
have not a special love to learning, he shall never 
attain to much learmng. And therefore Iso€raie$, 
one of the noblest schoolmasters that is in memory 
of learning, who taught kings and prii^ces, as 
Halicm^naasHs writeth, and out of whose school, 
as Tully saith, came forth more noble captains, 
more wise counsellors, than did out of Epeu^$ 
horse, at Troy : thb Isocrates, I say, did cause 
to be written at the entry of his school, in golden 
letters, this golden sentence, i«v i^ ^\lVA^«lS^A>'^«*^ 
«^/*»^, which, eaicetleutl^ m^ Vb^ ^\^^>**^ 
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thus rudely in Eiiglbh : " If thou lovest leandngp 
*' thou shalt attain to much learning.^ 

This lewd and learned, by common experience, 
know to be most true: we remember nothing 
so well when we be old, as those things which 
we learned when we were young, and this utnot 
strange, but common in all nature's works. Every 
man sees new wax is best for painting, new clay 
fittest for working, new shorn wool aptest for 
soon and surest dying, new fresh iesh for good 
and durable salting; and this similitude is not 
rude nor borrowed of the larder-house, but out 
of hb school-house, of whom the wisest of 
England need not be ashamed to learn. 

Roger Ascbam. 

FQR very grief of heart, I will not apply the 
similitude, but hereby is plainly seen, how leam# 
ing is robbed of her best wits ; first, by the great 
beating, and after by the ill choosing of scholars 
to go to the Universities : whereof cometh partly 
that lewd and spitefulf proverb, sounding to th« 
great hurt of learning and shame of learned men, 
that *^ the greatest clerks be not the wisest men." . 
A child that is still, silent, constant, and some- 
what hard of wit, is either never chosen by the 
fiither to be made a scholar, or else when he com- 
eth to the school, he is smally regarded, little 
looked unto; he lacketh teaching, he lacketh 
encouraging, he lacketh all tilings, only he nevei* 
Jacketb beating, nor any vfotd XbalTGOi^ m^\^N\\sBL 
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to hate leamingf nor any deed tbat may drive hkn 
from learning to any other kind of living. And 
then this sad-natured and faard-witted child i» 
beaten from his book, and beeometh after, either 
student of the common law» or pnige in the court, 
or serving man, or bound 'pientice to a merchant^ 
or to some handicraft, he proveth m the end, 
wser, happier, and many times, honester teo^ than 
many of these qmck wits da l^ their leatningt 

Rooaa AacviVt 



THIS I knftw* not only by feading of booka 
In my stndy^ but also by experience of life abroad 
ID the world, tbat those whieb be commonly the 
vrisest, the best learned, and best men also when 
they be old, were never commonly the ijpikkest 
of wit, when they were young. The causes 
why, amongst other, which be many, that move 
me thus to think, be these few, which I will 
reckon : Quick wits commonly be apt to take, 
unapt to keep, soon hot and desirous of this 
and that, as soon cold and weary of the same 
again ; more quick to enter speedily than able 
to pierce far, even like over-sharp tools, whose 
edges be very soon turned. Such wits delight 
themselves in easy and pleasant studies, and never 
pass far forward in high and hard sciences ; and 
therefore the quickest wits conunonly may prove 
the best poet9, but not the wkest ouVst&\ ^k«^^ 
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of tongue to speak boldly, but nbt deep of judg^ 
menty either for good counsel or mse writing. 

Roger Aschak. 

IT is pity, that commonly more care is had, 
yea, and that amongst very wise men, to find oat 
rather a cunning man for their horse than a cun-^ 
ning man for their children. They say nay, in 
word, but they do so in deed ; for, to the one 
they will gladly give a stipend of 200 crowns by 
year, and loth to offer to the other 200 shHlings. 
God that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice 
to scorn, for he sufiereth them to have tame and 
well«ordered horse, but wild and unfortunate 
children, and therefore, in the end, they find more 
pleasure in their horse, than comfort in theii' 
childreq^ 

IP a father have four sons, three fa|r and weU- 
formed, both mind and body, the fourth wretched^ 
}ame,and deformed, his choice shall be to put the 
worst to learning, as one good enough to become 
a scholar. I have spent the most part of my life 
in the University, and therefore I can bear good 
witness, that many fathers conunonly do this, 
whereof I have heard many wise, learned, and as 
good men as ever I knew, make great and oft 
complaint. A good horseman will choose no. 
such colt, neither for his -own nor yet for hi^' 
master's saddle. 
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Some will say, that children of nature love 
pastime, and mislike learning ;.because» in their 
kind, the one is easy and pleasant, the other hard 
and wearisome, which is an opinion not so true 
as some men ween, for the matter lieth not so 
mnch in the disposition of them that be young, 
as in the order and manner of bringing up by 
them that be old, nor yet in the difierence of 
learning and pastime ; for, beat a child if he dance 
not well, and cherish him though he learn not 
well, ye shaH have him unwilling to go to dance, 
and glad to go to his booU* Knock him always 
when he draweth his shaft ill, and favour him 
again, though he fault at his book ; ye shall have 
him very loth to be in the field, and very willing 
to be in the school. Y«a, I say, more, and not of 
myself, but by the judgment of those from whom 
few wise men will gladly dissent, that if ever 
the nature of man be given at any time more 
than other to receive goodness, it is in innorency 
of young years, before that experience of evil 
have taken root in him ; for the pure dean wit 
of a sweet young babe is like the newest wax, 
most able to receive the best and fairest printing, 
and like a new bright silver dish never occupied, 
to receive and keep cleane any good thmg that is 
put into it. 

Fond schoolmasters, by fear, do beat into their 
scholars the hatred of learning, and wise riders, 
by gentle aUurements, do breed up in them the 
Jove of riding: they find feat 2ji"3i VycA'^j^ ^s!k 
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•chool'Sy they feel liberty and fifeedmn in stables, 
which causeth them utterly to abhor the one, 
and most gladly to haunt the other.* 

ROOEB ASCBAV. 

* We have sufficient experience of the grrat lack of diaci- 
pUne in the education of youth at the present day, in oon- 
tempUting the manners of the generality of our young mei^ 
more espedally those who are bom to afflu^ice and independ- 
ance. No sooner are they freed from the trammels of the 
boarding-schodi or the public seminary, than they launch 
out into the excess of foppery, frivolity, and every unworthy 
pursuit ; their mornings (if the preceding nighf s debauch 
does not consign them to the arms of Somnus imtil the meri- 
dian hour) are devoted to the company of blackguard osders 
and bruisexs -, their afternoons to those idle haunts, ^krignatH 
faihionabk lounges, and promenades; their evenings to the 
theatre, or gaming-table ; and the general run of their dis- 
course is upon horses and harlots, boxing and blasphemy. 
WeU does Cowper, after his finely drawn portrait of " Old 
** Discipline" (which, by the bye, exhibits a very lively pic- 
ture of the honest schoolmaster, from whose works the above 
extracts are made) describe the evil consequences resulting 
from an abandonment of that system of whdesome and ne- 
cessary restraint, formerly observed in our schoob and unt- 
versties. 

** A dissolution of all bonds ensued f 
The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 
Of headstrong youth, were broken ; bars and bolts 
Grew rusty by disuse ; and massy gates 
Forgot their office, opening with a touch ; 
Till gowQs, at length, are found mere masquerade^ 
The tassell'd cap, and the spruce band a jest, 
A mockery of die world ! What need of theso 
For gamesters, jockeys, brothellers impure, 
Spendthrifts, and booted sportsmen, oftener seen 
With .belted waist, and pointers at thdr heels» 
Than in the bounds of duty ? What was leamM, 
If aught was leam'd in childhood, is forgot; 
And such expense, as pincbes i^axenta \]UAt 
Aud jDortifies the Uberai band oi V)^e» 
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IF your scMar>:do*iiitts Mmetimes, eltMe nftt 

iia»tily ; lbr< thftt shkll 'Ixilh^unHMs 'wit '^ftiid 

discourage his diligence ; but monish him gentff , 

jwhioh' fihaU make him both willing to amend and 

glad to go forward, in love and hope of learning. 

^RoOKR AsCttAM. 

IF the child miss, either in forgetting a word, 
^or in changing a good with a worse^ .or.misorder- 
ing the sentence, I would, jiot have the master, 
dther' frown or chide with him, if the child have 
'done his diligence, and used .no 4truantsl(ip 
therein. For Tknow, by ^od. experience, that 



U: ■ qyaadfet'ddniyMuifrgfcidtoiiiPlls 
And ndoiiS4>leaiiures ; buys the boy a name. 
That sits a stigma on his father's house, 
And cleaves through life inseparably close 
To-hioi thattweaifcit. Whatctn iiAer gaaies 
Of riper joys, and commerce, with the wocid, 
The le^d y«ln ^dild/that must receive him soon. 
Add to j>kfai wid itM >ut'<hu»ttiftir'd> 
Where sdenoevaad wtov* viitua ar«.|)wfiBtsed ? 
They may confirm his habits, rivet fast 
HU f«Hy^ Iforto is|j^hfan h htyk 
I That ihidd dofiantie tbrAtmxiM. (^pamaa 
Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews. 

!Now blame we most, the nurslings or the nurse? 
The children crook'd, and twisted, and deform'd 
Through want of care ; or her, whose winking eye 
And slumbering obsdtancy mars the brood ? 
The nurse, no doubt Regardless of her chaige. 
She needs herself correction; needs to leam. 
That it is dangerous sporting with the worlds 
With things so sacred ai a naidoii^ tsu^ 
^e aurtun of her youth, hfii 4e««tX^^^»^^« 
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^0. child shall take more profit of two faults 
gently warned of, than of four things rightly 
fait. 

BoGER ASCHAX. 

THERE are none in the world so wickedly 
inclined, but that a religions instruction and 
bringing up» may fashion anew and leform them ; 
nor any so well disposed whom (the reins being 
let loose) the continual fellowship and familiarity, 
and the examples of dissolute men may not corrupt 
and deform. Vessels will ever retain a savour 
of their first liquor, it being equally difiicult to 
cleanse the mind once corrupted, or to extinguish 
the sweet savour of virtue first received when the 
mind was yet tender^ open, and easily seasoned. 

Sir Walter Raleob. 

A MIND well-tramed and long exercised in 
virtue, doth not easily change any course it once 
updertakes, but upon well-grounded and well- 
weighed causes; for, being witness to itself of 
its own inward good, it finds nothing without it 
of 80 high a price for which it should be altered. 

Sir Faiur Sidney. 
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ENGLISH VALOUR. 



METHINKS it were not amiss for an English- 
ttian to give such a sentence between the MaUr 
danians and Romangf as the Ramans once did 
(being chosen arbitrators) between the Ardeatt$ 
and Aricini^ that strove about a piece of land, 
*dying» that it belonged unto neither of them^ but 
onto the Romans themselves. 

If therefore it be demanded, whether the Mace- 
donian or the Roman were the best warrior? I 
will answer. The Englishman: for it will sooi^ 
appear to any that shall examine the noble acts 
of our nation in war, that they were performed 
by no advantage of weapon; against no savage ot 
unmanly people; the enemy being far superior 
unto us in numbers, and all needful provisioi|S|, 
yea^ as well trained as we, or commonly better^ 
in the exercise of war. 

In what sort Philip won his dominions ia 
Greece ; what manner of men the Persians and 
Indians were, whom Alexander vauiquished ;, ^a, 
likewise of what force the Macedonian phalanx 
was, and how well appomted against such arms as 
it commonly encountered; any man . that bath 
taken pains to read the story - of tl^em, ,doth 
Sttffieiently understaijid. . . Yet was tjvi^ ^Skv^^^ssol. 
n^vtr, or v^ery seidom, able to %\»eA ^ig^^- ^> 



Roman armies, which were embattled In so excel-' 
lent a fom; asti know noti whether any nation 
besides them have used, either before or since. 
The Roman weapons^ litowise, both offensive and 
defensive, were of greater use than those with 
iHMb^< tmyoUier) HBlioo: faatfar^ served^ hef^isf the 
fkiy^ imflitnmaM of Ckmpowdtrj were knodna 
>lfi^fdrllfe encfBitf uMimhkk^Ribmei bad to cb^ 
w^iiM'tfaM) tlity wUchi dkt oyer-M^di> hBc m 
wamhen, men aS' ftar oyet-makdut^i by\ ben ia 
wvspear/ and tiflit' tfai^ ot wfaoaii she: hadDtttk 
advantage fn arms, lMMl/a&li(tieadv«iti^.afikiir 
ill mallftiidiK Tfais^ akn. (a» Pitdarokr w«U •b- 
goMI^ was* au put at ber famipinuf , thiti ah» 
#ay ticker oiver^d^wtll two great* wacs'al^aKOi. 
' n h^mt my pnifnae^ ta- Asgnnee th^ iZovm 
' yMAbur, wkieh wasvieryiKiblQ,'. or: to; Ufintiait tte 
i^ttMiM of m- vmny^ ftnous* vh to riw j; : b am 
inf(96kidle^ Ittiirl say/.tliatanoBg^iA thw wm 
i-flnd net'any wifateki thair vriowr hBthb ap pcM w d r 
€ tf t np j fti<K 1e t<»- the JQip /M.. I£ my judgmoHr 
seem over-partial, our wars ia Jfftance mmgicMfi iu 
Mdce'it'goodl 
' fini^ iikx%fym, i4? it weU> knawn: that: Mmna} 

Srftve a : cf mmumim in w«r,- nJuMttm Omsata,. ml 
!!liaf nxfRmuw mmy wm^ cwnpaiaUe^ usto* timlr 
wlrieb s^erved^ iuide#' tha^ mam CmwarU' iakmse^ 
l^'ir anNnrcttit^ tteil>'Aiv gaiant annyv<»kicfeiNKl 
giVtarAiir prooP€/( A<^ R om t m c^mmgo; k» good 

I^otnmte «^ Hie JMMint ^mf^ "^n '^v %ia 
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csitered into Oaul, was nevertlidtM utteriy 
heartened when C^esat' led it against the GermnfM. 
So that we may justly unpute all that was extiap 
ordinary in the valour of Coior^s wem, to thdr 
long exercise under so good a leader, in so great 
a war* . Now let us in goieral compare with the 
deeds done hy these hest of RomoH soldiers in 
their principal service, the things performed in 
the samd country hy our common English sol- 
dier ; levied hi haste from following the cart, or 
sitting on the shop stall; so shall we see the dif* 
ference. Herein will we deal fairly, and helieve 
CasoTp in relating the acts of the Remans ; hut 
will call the French historians to witness what 
actions were performed hy the English. 

In Casar's time, France was inhabited by the 
Gauls, a stont people, but iDferi(»rto the French^ 
by whom they were subdued, even when the 
Romans gave them assistance. The country of 
Gaul was rent in sunder (as Casar witnesseth) 
into many lordships, some of which were governed 
by petty kings, others by the multitude; none 
ordered in such sort as might make it appliable 
to the nearest neighbour. The factions were 
many and violent; not only in general through 
the whole country, but between the petty states, 
yea, in every city> and almost in every house. 
What greater advantage could a conqueror desire t 
Yet there was a greater, Ariovistus, with hia 
Germans, had over- run the couTiVrj> ^jrAi \fiSA» 
much part of it in a subjectkniv^^^'^ ^iS»^X^ 
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A^ MM felsMPM^; 7*"^ so often kad die CkMw^m^ 
ptisflglei ki'yMf iqioH the €Umb^^mk Ak CImA 
f^htp htui 90ttelhiK9 beta the better mkdkm^ 
^li^H AtfiiMhwr aawflBprtqaal to timr Mkf 

Had Framebeem f^pRpwed iwla «iir E^Msk 
kiDgar, iBiimi# ^totilf, by this tHBe» and kmf cm 
tib tiMe^ wwildteve baoi outs* But wfan Kiag 
Sdwrn-d lltr btgm wir vfoiL jFVwmsc^ be ioand 
Ite wbole €ofifitiy scfttM ia obedience to. oae 
niighty lESig; a fci^g; wbose reputaCioD abroad, 
iKfm »# ksi ttiatti iii» punsaace at bmne; uader 
iKiMse «Mig^ tbe Ring of Bohemia 4id seme n 
j^rson; at whose call' the Gmow^, and other 
neighbour 8tat«f> vwit ready to take «p amis: 
finally^ a king, »to wfaoM one prioce gave away 
his dominioa f^r love, another sold away a goodiy 
eity and territory for aioney. 

Itie country lying so open to the R0mam, and 
being to well fenced against the EngUtk, it is 
nott^worthy, aot who pieirailed most thereki (for 
it were mere vaaity to match the English pur* 
diasci with the Romtui conquest) but wh^her 
0i the two gave the greater pcoc^ of military 
idrtae. Ca»e»* bimsdf doth wilness that the 
Qmili complained of their own ignorance in the 
aft of war, and that their own hardiness was 
ofvtr^Mslered by the skill of their enemies. 
9oer men, they admired the Romam foroes and 
mgme$ oi b'Mwf^ raised «aA ^\»ikted a^ast 
mm mmUg, aa jbosh $baa famraa wQii\a\ vtex 
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fgnsL^ wottier is k that 8«ch » petple «a» bealpn 
l^y the /2#0MR«^ thut that tlK CuriA^, a iiakafi 
peopW, but ^tMaiat a» any uttdar the sky,^ ava 
cemmoaty put to- tha wane, by^ nnall Bnadliera e| 

Wiat soch helf>, or any other wotktty hal|^ 
thaa the goMm oiatalef their aoldiera, had our 
EngUfh kings egandt the Fi^mchl Were pet the 
f^waieh a9 weH experieaoed in faals of war? Yca» 
4iA they not think themselvca therein oMor supe« 
riors ; Were they not ia armsi, in horse, and in aU 
proTision, exeeedin^ beyond ut % Let us heair 
what a Fnn$h writer* saith of th^ inequatity 
that was between the Ftench and EngHsk, when 
tiieir King^ John was ready to give the onset upon 
the Mi4k^Prinee, at the battle of PoictierM. '« JUn 
" had ail advantages over JEdward, both of n(iinb«p, 
force, show, country, and conceit (the which ia 
commonly a consideration of no small importanea 
in woridly affitirs) and withal, the choice of all 
^ his horseman, esteemed then thi^ best in £urq3e» 
** with the greatest and wisest captains of hia 
^* mhoU reakn.^ And what ceald he wish more t 
I think it would trouble a Roman antiquary to 
find the like example ip i\mx histories; the ex- 
ample, I say, of a kkig brought prisoner to Rmg^ 
by an anpy of $000, which he had surrounded 
with 40,000, batter appoittledt and pq less #«ptit 
warriors. AU that have read of Cre$9y and 

• JolmI>eStne»^ 
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Agincauri, will bear me witness that I do noC 
allege the battle of Poictierf for lack of bihiea 
as good enampies of the English yirtue, the 
proof whereof hath left many a huudred bettec; 
marks in all quarters of France, than ever did 
the valour of the Ramans. If smy man inipiite 
these victories oi ours to the long bow, as carrying 
ferther^ piei'cing more strongly, and quicker of 
discharge than the French cross-bow; my answer 
is ready ; that iu all these respects it is also (being 
drawn with a strong arm) superior to the mus- 
quet, yet is the musquet a weapon of more 
use. The gun and the cross-bow are of like 
force, when discharged by a boy or woman, as* 
when by a strong man; weakness, or sickness^ oi; 
a sore finger, makes the long-bow unserviceable* 
More particularly I say, that it was the custom- 
of our ancestors, 'to shoot, for the most part, 
paint blank: and so shall he perceive, that will- 
note the circumstances of almost any one battle. 
This takes away aU objection, for when two 
armies are within the distance of a butt's length;* 
one flight of arrows, or two at the most, can be- 



• The EngKsh archers made me of a bow about th«r own*- 
height, with an arrow a yard loug ; and, by Stat. 33. Hen. VIIL- 
persons of the age of twenty-four years were prohibited 
shooting at any mark of less distance than 2i0 yards. It 
appears from a book, published in 1594» intitled *' Aymefor* 
'^ Fhuburie Archers,^ that the longest distance between the. 
lAiooting butts used by Toxophilites in former times, was 380 
yards. See ** Hittory and Antiquities of IslingUnh** quarto,. 
page30» 
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deUvfie^^ before^ tfa^ dilMw Ntitb^ is U i» 
geiienyiitnie,.tbait the hMig4iowreaeii«lfa.£^^ 
or that it pmreethmom stroegty thtii the- crcMK 
Imiw : bat this is the rase eSinstof; «« eitraoarfHiwrfi 
ar»^ whexoip^M: can; be gfoun^ctdi n^ qohmmh 
fule. 

If: aay;mn sbalLaflfc* bow then itoanie t^ pifti^ 
tint . thoL EngHth yma so naoy gneali b^tiknn 
]Hmii9>i» «dyt9fiBift^ to bf^ him I I mayv. initb 
hmti comneadhiHan of; moritst|r, r^ftr him to tbt 

«KiD a^ Cniy«n/j( mtefe^ tbegr/ p^swd s^ bridf«E^ i|i 
, Met\ ofi tha> anevor^, uselbt tbsse> Mfowb^ '* 11b» 
*' 'JEf^^Aift oomet widi a*. o«iii{iifliilig bmvc^.tft 
^ be thaVnitts aocMiloqml to gMti««9eiQr t whwfs 
«< .withoiiti«iiy;«fta|^. ba: fioiditbi QangaMniA (dacwl 
'' iqm thftbiMs^y.tp kfffr.th^^liMSiigfb'''^ Ovi 
my aka aootbar pto^ofl .tbe;Sim9r aatbcu'y.iriiam 
kfr taUa bow* tiMh JSri^KNi^. bomg- iovadbch bp 
Qhmlm VUL. Kii« o« iFV#fi«f , thPUfltf: iti gooil 
palioy*to 9|H!Nilid. 1^IP9 of: 4lf»rf 91H1. ip^)iii^.£ii|g^ 
luh 'naaaatka; bofiifig thut ttin ipufgisigbt ofidio 

JiKgM: vad «K)9l]W4ll<)r bQ^ «W1^ tft I0r9^.lto 

jHtn^ But Jb uttU^ Qoe^. attend to; boiwvw ,fta«i 
tb«E Amirfc Wstmipa (piH ^ wtib^j^ ^c ojit wi g 
Jlr 5anraa aadi I\i&itmMmlmh, l«|!Pri; woodiMft 
of oymwfAoiDc) tba propoiiiiiivt wlvf^ fts|\ I:ao<te& 
took t».vmAmi ; TA0I M» tm/tti^ m*m^ the 
EngUAi, imtmUtug; agmmkM nmmm ^ili0l^ 
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-culties, mtght to be preferred before that of the 
Romangy which was amsted with all advantaged 
that could be desired. If it be demanded^ Why 
then did not our kings finish the conquest^ as 
deoar had done ? My answer may be, (I hqpe 
without offence) That our kings were like the 
face of JEacida ; of whom the old poet £»nt«f 
gave this note, Belli potentes sunt mag^e quam 
SigHenti potentes* ** They were more warlike than 
politic /V Whoso notes their proceedings, may 
find, that none of them went to work like a con- 
queror, save only King Henry V. the course of 
whose victories it pleased God to interrupt by hi» 
death. But this question is the move easily an* 
twered if another be first made : Why did not 
the RomoMs attempt the conquest of Qaul before^ 
the time of C^osarf Why not after. the Maee^ 
danum war? Why not ttfter the third Punic, or 
niter ihe Numantian? At all these times they had 
good Idsure; and then, especially, had they bolb 
leisure and fit opportunity, when, under the cob* 
duct of Marim, they had newly vanquished the 
Cimbri and Teutones, by whom the country of 
Gaui had been piteously wasted. Surely, the 
words of Tully were true, ^t with othet na» 
tkms, the Romans fought for dominion r * with 
the Gauls for [^reservation of their own safety. 

Therefore they attempted not the conquest of 
Ops/, Hntii they were lords of all other countries 
to tbem known. We, on the other side, held only 
tie one half of out own ttkuoA, \!icA o\!okc X^ai^ 
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being inhabited by a nation (anless, perhaps in 
wealth and numbers of men, somewhat inferior) 
every way equal to ourselves ; a nation anciently 
and strongly allied to our enemies, the French ; 
and in that regard, enemy to us. So that our 
danger lay both before and behind us, and the 
greater danger at our backs ; where commonly we 
felt, always we feared a stronger invasion by land, 
than we could make upon Frtfitre, transporting 
our forces over sea. 

It is usual with men that have pleased them* 
selves in admiring the matters which they find 
in ancient histories, to hold it a great injury done 
to their judgment, if any take upon him, by way 
of comparison, to extol the things of latter ages. 
But I am well persuaded, that as the divided 
virtue of this our bland, hath given more noble 
proof o( itself, than under so worthy a leader, 
that Roman army could do, which afterwards 
could win Rome and all her empire, making Casar 
a monarch ; so hereafter, by God's blessing, who . 
hath converted our greatest hindrance into our 
greatest help, the enemy that shall dare to try 
our forces, will find cause to wish, that, avoiding 
us, he had rather encountered as great a puissance 
as was thatof the Raman empire.* 

Sib Waltir Balbgr. 



* Let those penons (for sach there are, dothed in the 
- English garb) who always feel a self sadsfaction in extolI« 
ing die superior disdpUne and biaxeirf oi ^^ 'Btcm^^ 
fiunoe ttoe jodidous renaxki oi «na 4i lOkist \BA^*^&em* 
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FLATTERY. 



No flattery, boy !• an honest man cajt't live by H; : 
If is a little sneaking art, which knaves 
'XM toPeajdle and soften ibblrwitha]. 
If thou hast flatteiy int)iy ilataie, out- with-it; 
Or send it to a court ; for there *t will thiive. 

Otway. 

TAKE care thou be not made a fool by flat- 
terers; fpr even the wisest men are abused by 
these. Know, therefore, that flatterers are the 
worst -kind of traitors, for they will iiti«Q$thon 
thy imperfections, encottrage thee in all evitSyOMT- 
rect thee in nothmg, but so shadow an4p9unt^l 
thy vices and follies, as 4hou shalt never,- by tiieir 
will, discern evil from.good, or vice from virtue* 

Sir WAirTSRlUL£OH. 

BECAUSE all men are apt to flatter themselves, 
to entertain the addition of other men's praases, 
is most perilous ; do not therefore praise thyself, 
exeept thou wilt be counted a vaip'giosiiMia iboi ; 



trious worthies of 'Hmr^Mliou. Tb^e gelttr^ nd^ht; pciliaps» 
with some degree of plau»bility, contend that oar national 
|Stt^^i^'is 4ld]to 'to' 8 'very low ebb, compared to the enu- 
nence it attained in the days of our Edwards and HenrySa 
ware it« not, vnfertmwt^ly for theai^ butfliost gMourlbr'the 
flouatiyithaibthMMtdiies of ^AlbxAndi^ Mlttda»' Vakvcn^ Ba- 
rotta,<(&Cr>lMx>Bfibfd>M€h fttf»LmgittiisthitiM^«f >A«ittiGMit 
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neither take delight ior the praises of othet I iien, 
except tliou deserve %^mid ireeeivei-itirom'isdteh 
as areiivorthy and honest; and witl withal wAim 
thee of thy &ults; for iatteifera* have never «»fy 
virtue, they are 'ever base creeping cowardly 
persons. ••• .•:-.:•■.•, ».i 

• . Sir Walter RaIIleo^. 
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A FLATI*ERER is said to be a beast that 
hiteth smiling. It is said by Isaiah in this manner, 
** My peopkj they that praise thee seduce thee, 
" and disorder the paths of thy feet ;**. and David 
desired God to cut put the tongue of a ffatterer. 
But it is hard to know theni from friends ; so are 
they obsequious and full of protestations^ for as 
a wolf resembles a dog, so doth a flatterer a 
friend. A flatterer is compared to an ape, who, 
because she cannot defend the house like a dog, 
labour as an ox, or bear burdens as a horse^ 
<ioth therefore yet play tricks and provoke 
laughter. 

Ibid* 

TRUE it is, that flatterers are a kind of vermin, 
which poison all the princes of the world, and yet 
they prosper better than the worthiest and va« 
liantest men do, and I wonder not at it, for it is a 
world, and our Saviour Jesus Christ hath told us, 
that the worid will love her own. 

laxo* 
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: THE evidence of differeot education^ Holy Writ 
'adfords us in the contemplation of David and 
Behoboam: the one prepared by many afflictions 
fcr a flourishing kingdom, the other softened by 
the unparalleled prosperity of Solomon's courts 
and so corrupted, to the great diminution both 
for peace, honour, and kingdom, by those Jlat- 
ieries, which are as inseparable from prosperous 
princes, as flies are from fruit in sununer ; whom 
adversity, like cold weather, drives away. 

King Chables. 

* 

GREAT lords, by reason of then: flatterers, 
are the first that know their own virtues, and the 

« 

last that know their own vices. 

Selden. 

IF a man flatter and commend you to your face, 
or to one that he thinks will tell you of it, it is a 
thousand to one, either he hath deceived and 
abused you, or means to do so. Remember the 
fable of the fox, commending the singing of the 
crow, when she had somewhat in her mouth that 
the fox liked. 

SxB Matthew Hale. 



Gross flattery can by fools alone be borne. 
For it implies at once> design and scorn, 
Well-manag'd praise, may stiQ expect success. 
Praise shews esteem, whene'er it shews address : 
But only foolsiL gross flattery can brook, 
Tbey love the bait, and c«a*t aw]^e«:XV\3A W>V% 
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friendship; '» 
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lliick waters shew no images of thmgs :' 

i^iends are each othei^s nirforsi aifd sboaldbe " - 't 
Clearer than crystal, or the iggouotain qprings, . ,^ , ^ 

And free from clouds, design, and flattery: 
For vulgar souls no part of friendship share : 
Poets and friends are horn to what they are. 
Friends should observe and chide each other's faults; 

To be severe then, is most jvsl and kind: 
Nothing can 'scape their aeardi who know the thoi^g^ j: 

Tfab they should give and take inth equal mind. 
For Friendship^ when tl^ freedon is deny'd. 
Is lik« a painter when h|s hands ate tied. i 

§ 

Cat*. Pa&uitl.- 

• .p. 
THERE b nothing more becomiqg any ;wjiff^ 

mmiy than tp make choice of friends^ for bj. tbent 

thou shalt be judged what thou art. Let theoi 

therefore be wise and virtuoi^s, and none of thf)^ 

that follow thee for gain; but make ele^taon 

rather of thy betters than thy inferiors, shunning 

always such as are poor and needy ; for if thou 

givest twenty gifts, and refuse to do the like but 

once, M that thou hast done Will be' tost, and sfich 

men will become thy mortal enemies* Suob 

therefore, as are thy inferiors, will foIloW tMe 

but to eat thee out, and when thou leavest to feed 

them, they will hate thee. ' • . • * 

Sir Waltbk Rauov. 
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IF thy friends be of better quality than thyself, 
thou mayest be sure of two things ; the First, 
that they will be n^m etiefal to keep thy counsel, 
because they have more to lose than thou hast. 
The Second, they will esteem thee for thyself, 
and not for that which thou dost possess. But, 
if thou be subject to any great vanity or ill, then 
therein itfuat no man^: for every man's foUy ought 
to be his greiSteat s^ret. ' 

Sir Waitsr Ealegb. 
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TAKE spttial' cate ifaat thou never ttust any 
friend or servaiit with any matter' that may en* 
danger tjiine estate; for so sbalt thou make 
thyself a bond-slave t6 him that thou trustest, 
aAd leave thyself always to his mercy. And be 
sure of this, thou shalt never find a friend in 
HSy'yikaig ;^ean, whose conditions and qualities 
vHn'Vl^e'the^ after thou cbmest to thote dis- 
^ik^ori aiid judgtnetrt, sind then all thou giVest Is 
i6i^lf;aiid afl Wherein thou shalt tnist such ati f«e 

#iTf bfe discbViSredi • 

■■•'■;- ••' • '■'■•'■ ■'•'-- ' ' :' ^ iBxij. 

ji^TTI^QU liiay^t;b^ sure, ibfit he tfiat ]KrUl in 
ivri-yate t^lL t)^ tby( fajults, Js tbyfiiend, for he 
i^ventiues , t^ nU9l3Ke» and doth hazard thy 
|iati;e4> for tbei)^ are. Jfew men that can endure it« 
every man, for the most, part* dftUgUtinc in self* 
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piaisey wbi^h is one of the i^ost ^y^nal AitSes 
which bewitcheth mankind. \ ..i 

. ,; ' . . ■ I • • - • I ,. .■ 

THERE is. little friendship in the imU, ml 
least. iOif. all. betwe^ equ9ds, which aie wont ta 
be magaUie^. That tli^t U, is between superiot 
an^ Mtmff whose fortune? ops^y comprehend the 
o^eth^ Qther. 

TO tal^d, advice of some ^ friends^ is ever 
honourable, for lookers-on many times see more 
thsui game^terjSi and. the vale best, dbcoyereth the 
hiU. ' . , 

. .. . ■ ..... -s ...• . !»">► 
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THE iNriQcipal fruit of friendshQ>,> is the ease 
and discharge of the fulness and swdlls^ fsS 
the heart, which passions of all kinds do <;a\iise 
and induce. We know diseases of stoppings and 
suffocations are the most dangerous in the body, 
and; it is not n^uch, otherw^ ili the mind. You 
may take Morza to open tb^ Uver; t^ee/.to opq) 
the ^plcien.; j^iMcer of sulphur, (oir the lungs; cas^ 
toreum for the brain ;^bu|: po receipt cqp^eth the 
heart but a tine friend,, to whom you may ^part 
griefs, joys, fears,, hopes^ suspicions, counse^ 
and whatsoever lieth upon the heart, to pppiess it, 
in a kind of civil shrift or confesaipn, . 
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H^BSBipnMt of Pythagoras is dailBiyAt tra^. 
Car ne edito; ** Eat not the heart /^ CertaMj, 
if « maii wouM glv^ it a hard phrase, those that 
want friends to open themselves unto^ are canni- 
Ms il^'fteir^ d^ hearts, tonmnmicflftin^ i^ a 
nteV««!f t^'his frklid, woifcs tW6 cOMtniry ^dctff, 
Pfi h teMMtltbi Joys, and cnttetfa gricift^ in 
hflbr^.' Pf^ thM l!i m B&fl^ thAt inl^ttrtM his 
joys to his friend, but he joyeth the-indre^, did tki 
man that iihparteth hb griefii tohb friend^ but 
he grieveth the less. 

'Tltfi'cdlin^ of a itiim*s iielf to a stHct acconnt^ 
is a medicine sometimes too piercing and corro- 
sive; Res^dmg good books of morality, is a little 
flat and dead ; observing our faults in other's, is 
^ineifties uhproper fo^ out' tai^ x iilirt the best 
tliceipt (best I say tb vvbA, and l^ttb take) is the 
lidtednitibn of a ihend. 
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THE best vray td x^res^ut to iife th« manifold 
use of friendship, is tb cast and see how many 
tlnngs there are whieh^a- ihaA cannbt dd hiinself, 
add tlfai it wiff ^{q[>ear fhat it ^imik a sj^aring 
spciHfb of the ancients, to tey, tltet a jrwkA i$ 
another ^iMJSBtv;' for, that a frieAd b far more 
tfaanfahnself. Men have their time, and die many 
iimes in derire of some tMngiNibidi tbej princi* 
jMy take to btsarU ^ faestcrfrai&ot u^\xM, ^<>; 
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flushing' of a work, or tiie Jik€» Jf. a maa hav^ 
a tiiie friendy he may rest ahnost secure^thal ibe. 
care- of those things will continue after him, «« 
that 'a man hath, as it were^two lives in hi^ jdestres*. 
A mka hath a body* and that body b confined t»' 
a place; bat wbere .fiiendsfaq[> is, all. offices of 
life am, as it were, granted to him and his depniy, 
ibr he may exercise them by his friendi. 

Loud Bao«n^ 

HOW many things there are which a man can- 
not, with any ^ce or coineliness, say ^or do.faim- 
self! A nmn can scarce allege his own merits 
with modesty, much less extol them. A mair 
cannot sometimes brook to supplicate or beg, and 
a number of the like ; but all these things are 
graceful in a friend's mouth,, which are blushing 
in a man's ownr So again, a man's person bath 
many proper relations whioh he cannot put off: 
a man cannot speak to his son but as a father, 
to his wife but as a husband, to his enemy but 
upon terms ; whereas,'a/rteii^ may speak as the 
case requires, and not as itsorteth with the person. 

Ibis. 

BUT little do men perceive what solitude is, 
and how far it extendeth, for a crowd is not com- 
pany, and &ces are but a gallery of picturesi and 
talk but a tinkling cymbal, where tiiere is no love. 
The Latin adage meeteth with it a little^ Ma^a 
€hUa$, magna solitudo ; bec^u&^» m^ ^«&XVs"«^ 
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ftiends • are scattefed, so tkat th^re 16 not tliai 
^owship, for the mogt part, which is in less ndgh-^ 
bourhoods. ' But we^ may go iirther, and' affirm^ 
most trulyi that it is a mere and miserafolesolitiide 
to want true friends, without which, the world is 
but a wikl^mess ; and cveii in this sense also, oC 
solitude, whosoever, in the. frame of his .nature 
and affections, is. unfit iot fiiendghipf he.taketb 
it of the beast, and not from humanity. 

LoRB Bacon. 

> OLD- friends are best. . King. James used to* 
call for his old shoes; they were easiest to. his* 
feet 



GOVERNMENT- 
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When empire in its cTiQdhood first appeiirs, 
A WBtdifiil fate oversees it» tender years, 
Till, grown more strong, it thrusts and stretches out. 
And elbows aU the kingdoms round about: 
The place thus made, for its first breathing free^ 
It moves agun for ease and luxury : 
TiD, swelling by degrees, it has possess'd 
The greater space, and now crowds up the rest. 
When from behind, there starts some petty state-^ 
And pushes on its now unwieldy fate: 
Then down the precipice of time it goes. 
And aaisin. minutes, which in &^e% iq%. 
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A 'MAN must first govern himself, ere be b6, 
fit to govern a family^ and his family, ere he be 
fit to bear the government in the commonwealth. 

Sir Walter Raleoh* 

A GOOD form of government su^ceth by. 
itsdt, to retain the people, not only without as- 
&istance of a laborious wit, but even against all 
devices of the greM^st and shrewdest politfcians: 
every, sheriff and constable being .sooner able ta 
arm the multitude ia the king's behalf, than any^ 
over-weening, rebel,, how mighty soever^ can» 
against him. 

Ibis. 

JiS plenty and peace are the parents of idle 
s^^rity, so is security as frvitful in begetting Und 
hvpffsig^ forth both <|<uiger and subversiop, of 
whifcb, all estates in the worid have tasted, by 
]|iter<^bange of times. . 

; :. • J . •..•■.■■>. ... .■ . ■ !»«• 

.•1.1/ 

THE best governp^aiti ,iuPb M^rays subject to 
be like the fairest crystals^ where. eveiy icicl^^ oi 
gram i3 seen» w;hich» in a fouler stone^ is, never 
perceived. 

• Lord Bacok. 



*, • 



. THE answer of .ApoUoniu^ to Vespit^ufl^» is full 
of. exceltot instr]aotioQ> . . Vespasian. ; as^Lcd . hua 
iKfiar WIS Ner&s overthrow 1 B^ «mw««^%^«^^ 
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could touch and tune the harp well, but In govern- 
ment, sometimes he used to wind the pins too high, 
sometimes to let them down too low f and certain 
it is, that nothing destroyeth autliority so much, 
as the unequal and untimely interchange of power 
|M*essed too hr, and relaxed too much. 

LoxD Bacov. 

IN the youth of a state, arms do flourish; in 
the middle age of a state, leamidg ; and then, 
both of them together for a time : in the declining 
age of a state, mechanical arts and merchandize. 

Ibis. 

THE greatness of an estate, in bulk and terri- 
tory, doth fall under measure ; and the greatness 
of finances and revenue under computation. The 
population may appear by musters, and the iram« 
ber and greatness of citki kmd towns, bycanh 
and maps ; but yet there is not any thing amongst 
civil affiurs, more subject to error, than the right 
valuation and true judgment concerning the 
power and forced of aii estaite* 

Walled towns, stored arsenats and ^armories, 
goodly raccis of horses, chariots of war, elephants, 
ordnance, artillery, and the like, all this is but 
a sheep in a lion's skin, except the breed add dis- 
position of the people be stout and warlike. 
Nay» number (itself)' in armies importeth' not 
aiscii^ frbtie the i>eoble is of Vreak cnm^^^ ; for^ 
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as Virgil sahh, " It never troubleth the wolf, how 
** m^ny the sheep be." 

Many are the examples of the great odds be- 
tween number and courage : so that a man may 
truly mdce a judgment, that the principal point 
of greatness, in any state, is to have a race of 
military men. Neither* is money the sinews of 
war (as it is trivially said) where the sinews of 
men's arms, in base and effeminate people are 
failing ; for Solon said well to Croesus (when in 
ostentation he shewed him his gold) ** Sir, if any 
*' other come, that hath better iron than you, he 
*^ will be master of all this gold/' Therefore, 
let any prince or state think soberly of his forces, 
except his militia of natives be of good and va- 
liant soldiers ; and let princes, on the other side, 
that have subjects of martial disposition, know 
their own strength, unless they be otherwise want- 
ing unto themselves. As for mercenary forces 
(which is the help in this case) all examples shew, 
tliat whatsoever estate or prince doth rest upon 
tliera, he may spread his feathers for a time, but 
he will mew them soon after. 

Lord Pacon. 

LET states that aim at greatness, take heed 
how their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too 
fast: for that maketh the common subject grow 
to be a peasant and base swain, driven out of 
heart, and, in effect, but a gentleman's labourer^ 
Ureo as you may see iu copijivc^viOO^'i\^^ '^^'^ 
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leave your staddles too thick, you shall never faave 
clean underwood, but shrubs and bushes. So in 
countries^ if the gentlemen be too many, the 
commons vrill be base; and you will bring it to 
that, that not the hundredth poll will be fit for 
an helmet,* especially as to the infantry, which is 
the nerve of an army ; and so there will be great 
population and little strength. 

Henein the device of King Henry VII. was 
profound and admirable ;t in making fkrms and 
houses of husbandry of a standard; that is, 
maintained with such a proportion of land unto 
them; as may breed a subject to live in convenient 
plenty, and no servile condition; and to keep 
the plough in the hands of the owners, | and not 
mere hirelings : and thus indeed, you shall attaui 
to Yirgil's character, which he gives to ancient 
Italy, Terra potent armis atque ubere gleba, 

Lord Bacon. 

* " 111 fares the land, to hast'ning ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be suppl/d." 

Goldsmith.. 

t Vide Lord Bacon's History (fUenry \TL 

'% ** X time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood' of ground maintained its man; 
For him, light labour spread her wholesoilie storey 
Just gave what life reqiiir'd, but gave no mora : 

. His best companions, innocence, and health* 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth,* &c» 

OoiiDSMITH, 
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NO body CM he iiealtUiii vithonl txmAt, 
ndlber mtural boAy mot p4ilio; wd tertomkfp 
U a kiagckiDi or eabito, m jiMt smd heaoiiniblo 
Mwr b the tmt ei€icis€. A oiinlvar^kidoidykiiio 
the heat of a fever, but a foreign war is hkm tha 
heat of eKercise, and serveth to keep the body 
in health ; for, in a slothful peace, both courage 
will effeminate, and manners corrupt.. 

Loitp Bacon. 

THERE b aitfelgrQosr«alarwi34o« than well ta 

tiaie tbehegkmwga«id(uiselaof|]iingt. Dangava 

aie ao mora Ugbl if tb^ onoa saoM light; and 

more daagars hate dacaived man thaa forced 

them; nay» it weia better to naet soaie dang«» 

half way, though they coiaa notUag naar, tiwa 

to keep too k>ng a watch ufioq their ap|»aaches ; 

for if a man watch too Iwg, it is oddi he wilt 

fall asleep. 

Ibiik 

NEITHER is the opmion of some of the 

soboolmea to be reoci^td, that a mnvt caanot 

justly be wade, bat apon a preoodest ii«ury or 

provocation; for there ia ao qmatkn bat a jHat 

fear of an immment daagOTi though there be IM 

blow given, is a lawful cause of a war.* 

Ibid. 

* A great deal ha» been «iid »lwiit ti>e 9tiqelty of ear 
unprovoked attack on Copenhagen, in the year 1807, but the 
opinion of Lord Bacon cannot be waotLig to justiiy that 
aiMfwreb wtikik tine hu pievied to haw heen gronmM om 
the pxiodples of reiisoD, and dictated by the soundest policy. 

M 
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GENERALLY, it is good to commit the begin- 
ning cf ail great actions to Argus with a hun- 
dred eyes : and the ends of them to Briareus, 
with a hundred hands; first to watch, and then 
to speed. 

Lord Bacok. 

IT is good not to try experiments in states, 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evi- 
dent, and well to beware that it be the reforma- 
tion that draweth on the change, and not the 
desire of change that pretendeth the reformation ; 
and, lastly, that the novelty, though it be not 
riyected, yet be held for a suspect; and, as the 
Scr^ture saith, '^ 7%af we make a stand upon 
-'' the ancient watf, and then look about ue and 
*' discover what is the straight and right way^ and 
" so to walk in it." 

Ibid. 

IT were good that men in their imiovations 
would follow the example of time itself, which, 
indeed, innovateth greatly, but iquietly and by 
degrees, scarce to be perceived. 

Ibid. 

GENERALLY, let princes and states choose 
such ministers as are more sensible of duty than 
of rising, and such as love business rather upon 
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eonscience than upon bravery; and let them dis- 
cern a busy nature from a wUUng nund. 

LaRD Bacoit ' 

MERCHANTS— they are " vena porta;' and 
if they flourish not, a kingdom may have good 
limbsy but will have empty veins and nourish 
little. Taxes and imposts upon them do seldom 
good to the king's revenue, for that which he 
wins in the hundred, he loseth in the shire ; the 
particular rates being increased, but the total 
bulk of trading rather decreased. 

Ibid. 

HE that goeth about to persuade a multitude 
that tbey are not so well governed as they ought 
to be, shall never want attentive and favourable 
bearers ; because they know the manifold defects 
whereuuto every kind of regimen is subject ; but 
the secret lets and difficulties, which, in public 
proceedings, are innumerable and inevitable, they 
have not ordinarily the judgment to ccmsider. 
And because such as openly reprove supposed 
disorders of state, are taken for principal friends 
to the common benefit of all, and for men that 
carry singular freedom of mind : under this feir 
and plausible colour, whatsoever they uttcir passeth 
for good and current. That which wanteth in 
the weight of their speech is supplied by the apt- 
ness of men's minds to acc^t and believe it 

M 2 
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WheMO^ #■ the otlier «de» if fie OMUDtaia lU^ 
that are estaMished» we hav« aot oidj to strive 
vkh • number of heavy prejudices^ deeply rooted 
in the hearts of men, who tliink that herein we 
serve the time, and speak in favour of the present 
state, because thereby, we either hold or seek 
preferment; but also to bear sucli exceptions as 
minds so averted beforehand^ usually take against 
diat which tiiey are loth should be poured mto 
Ihem. 

Hooxis. 

LAWS do not only teach what is good^bot 
they eiyoin it, they have in them a certain con- 
straining force ; and to constrain men unto things 
iwQBVeaieDtt doth seem mitmaomMe, Most re- 
ifniate tiKrefore it is, that to devise latm, wbkh 
«tt nen AM be (oBocd to «bey>iMBe Imt wise men 
^admitted. 



IkLL i«wf are pvooHdgaM ftr thai cad, that 
cfiery man may kaow his 4uty ; and tlienelar«^ ilm 
yliiajfit aad anet obvious aease of the «ords» is 
Ifail which aught to ht put apoa them ; anoe a 
amre nefined cxfiosilbn caaaat be easily coafNV- 
lieaded» Mai wouM only serve to nake the hsis 
kesaaK asdeas to tiw gaeater pact of laintiiaJj 
and eipemlty to those who sKcd moat the liiiec- 
^mm of tbem : iar it is all oaa, net to arakc a 
Mwmt^ or to tmxk it auch %eraA,teX^^i)BaMk. 
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a quick apprehension and much study, a man 
cannot find out the true meaning of it ; since the 
generality of mankind are both so dull, and so 
much employed in their several trades, that they 
have neither the leisure nor the capacity requisite 
for such an inquiry. 

Sir Thomas More's Utopia. 
TransUited by Bishop Burnet, 

IF ill opinions cannot be quite rooted out, and 
you cannot cure some received vice according to 
your wishes, you must not therefore abandon the 
commonwealth, for the same reasons as you 
should not forsake the ship in a storm, because 
you cannot command the winds. You are not 
obliged to assault people with discourses that are 
out of their road, when you see that their received 
notions must prevent your making an impression? 
upon them. You ought rather to cast about, and 
and to manage things with all the dexterity in your 
power, so that if you are not able to make them 
go well, they may be as little ill as possible. For 
except all men were good, every thing cannot 
be right, and that is a blessing that I do not at 
present hope to see^ 

Ibid. 

ALL might go well in the commonwealth, if 
everyone in the parliament would lay'dbwn his 
own interest, and aim at the general goodl l£ «k 
xnaii. were sick, and the whole Coftft%^ ol ^\s^>vr 

M 3 
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cums sbfluM c&tae to him, nad Mkwaister seve- 
nlly, hm^j, 90 Umi^ n tbey observed tbe rales 
nfwty heauglitteooTer; but if one ^ tlraai ImhI a 
great dad of scBimMiiij b^r huiu fae SMMt pot off 
du^U thc r efo w be fjnesciibes aeaBiiBoiij; another 
has a great deal of rhubarb, a«d he nmst fmt off 
that, aad tberelore be prescribes rhubard, &c. 
they wontd oertainhf kill the man. We destroy 
the commonwealth while we preserve our own 
fnvate iatemts, idod neglect tke pwMic. 

Selden. 



Tbey that govern m&Bi, sake kast ninse. Yoa 
whea they row in a faaiige, they tbat do 
drudgery work, shah, and pui^ and sweat; but he 
that govenii, «its qaietly at tbe stan, and scarce 
» seen to sUir. 



IF the prince lie $ervus n&turd, of a servile 
base spirit, and the subject liberi, free and inge- 
nuouSy ofttimes they depose their prince, and 
govern themselves. On the contrary, if tbe people 
be servi naturd, and some one amongst them of a 
free and ingenuous spirit, he makes himself king of 
the rest ; and this is the cause of ail changes in 
the state, commonwealths into monarcbies, and 
monarchies into commonwealths* 

lais. 
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QflESTIOK Whctiier nmj sabjecis take up 
arms against their prince 1 Answer. Coneeimeil 
tiitts : Here lies a shilling between you and me ; 
ten-pence of the shilling is yours, two-pence h 
nioe: by agreemeirt, I am as much king of my 
tw^^-pence, as you of your ten-pence: if yon 
tbeicfore go about to tAe away my two^f>eiice» 
I will defend it; for there you and I areequd^ 
both princes. 

Seldik. 



TO know what obedience is due to the prince, 
you must look into the coatract between him and 
his people ; as, if you would know what i^nt is d«e 
from the tenant to the landlord, you must look 
into the lease. When the cootract is brpkeo, and 
there is no third person to judge, then the deci- 
sion is by arms. And this is the case belween 
the prince and the subject. 

Ibid* 

QUESTION. What law is there to take up 
arms against the prince, in case he break 
his covenant? Answer. Though there be no 
written law for it, yet there is castom, which 
is the best law of the kingdom; for in fingiandl 
they have always done it. There is nothing ex- 
pressed between the King of Elngland and the King 
of France, that if either invades the other's 
territory, the other sbaU take up anna agakist 
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htm; ftnd yet they do it upon such an occa- 
aioii. 

SXLDSN, 

THOUGH some make shght of libeh, yet you 
may see by them how the wind sits : as» take a 
a straw, and throw it up into the air, you shall 
see by that which way the wuid is, which you 
shall not do by casting up a stone. More solid 
things do not shew the complexion of the times, 
80 well as ballads and libels.* 

Ibid. 

WHEN you would have a child go to such a 
place, and you find him unwilling, you tell him 
lie shall ride a cock-horse, and then he will go 
presently. So do those ti»t govern the state, 
deal by men, to work them to their ends; they 
tell them they shall be advanced to such or such 
a place, and they will do any thing they would 
have them. 

Ibid. 

LIBERTY is not a licentiousness of doing 
what is pleasing to every one against the com- 
mand of God, but an exemption from all human 
laws, to which men have not given their assent. 

Ai^GERNON Sidney^ 

* It was an observation of, I believe, the celebrated Ed> 
mund Burke, ** that he should never care who made the laws 
of a Qountiy, so he made the ballads.? 
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SINCE God, in goodness aad aercy td man- 
Idtd, hathy with aa «qiHd kaud« givai to ail tiie 
beo^t of liberty, with soiae anaaure of vader- 
standing how lo canploy it, it is lawM for every 
nadoD, as occasioa sliaU ra^ie» to give de 
eiercise of power to cue or BMre ana^ viader 
oertaia iaiiitatioas or conditians ; tM* to reteia it 
ia tiieBisdvei^ if they tUak it good for IIriii. 

Aiaassroa SiMrcv. 



SOM£ sniall auaibeia of aiea, Unog within the 
]MreciticlB of oae city, havcv as it were, 
into a conmoa stocky the light which they 
of goveraiag themselves and chiidrea, and hy 
common coaseat, joiaii^ in one body» exercised 
saoh powar over every smgle perssb^ as seeintd 
beneficial to the whole; and this nnn call fierfeot 
democracy* Others chose rather to be governed 
by a select number of such as most excelled in 
wisdom and virtue; aad this, aeoosdiag to the 
signification of the word, was caikd ari«tacrac|r.* 
or, whea one man exoeUed all othen, the goven- 
aoent was put iato his haads aader the naaK' 
of m^marck^. Bat the wisest, best, and fiur 
the greatest part of amnkind, re,fectiug these 
simple species, did form govenuaents mixed or 
composed of the three, which coamoaiy received 
their respective deuominatkn from tlie part that 
prevailed, and did deserve praise or hJanie, as they 
were well or ill proportioQed« 
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THE Grecians, amongst otfiers who foHowed 
the light of reason, knew no other original title 
to the goyemment of a nation, than that wisdom, 
valour, and justice, which was beneficial to the 
people. These qualities gave beginning to those 
governments we call het'oum regno; and the 
veneration paid to such as enjoyed them, pro* 
ceeded from a grateful sense of the good received 
from them : they were thought to be descended 
from the gods, who, in virtue and beneficence, 
surpassed other men. The same attended their 
descendants, till they came to abuse their power, 
and by their vices shewed themselves like to, or 
worse than others. Those nations did not seek 
the most ancient, but the most worthy; and 
thought such only worthy to be preferred before 
others, who could best perform their duty. 

Algsbnqn Sidney. 

WHENSOEVER men act according to the law 
of then: own nature, which is reason, they can 
have no other rule to direct them in advancing 
one above another, than the opinion of a man^s 
virtue and ability, best to perform the duty in- 
cumbent upon him; that is, by all means to 
procure the good of the people committed to 
his charge. He is only fit to conduct a ship, 
who understands the art of a pilot : when we are 
sick, we seek the assistance of such as are best 
skilled in physic : the command of an army is 
prudently conferred upon bini ti!lE«X. YiaJ^a. \xtf»X 
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industry, skill, experience, and valour. In like 
nanner, he only can, according to the rules of 
nature, be advanced to the dignities of the worlds 
who excels in the virtues required for the perform- 
ance of the duties annexed to them ; for he only 
can answer the end of hb institution. 

AlOEBNOIT SlDlTET.. 

WE may conclude that no privilege is pecu- 
liarly annexed to any form of government ; but 
that all magbtrates are equally the ministers of 
God, who perform the work for which they were 
instituted; and that the people which institutes 
them, may proportion, regulate, and terminate 
their power, as to time, measure, and number of 
persons, as seems most convenient to themselves, 
which ,can be no other than their own good. 
For it cannot be imagined, that a multitude of 
people should send for Numa, or any other person 
to whom they owed nothing, to reign over them, 
that he might live in gkny and pleasure ; or for 
any other reason, than that it might be good for 
them and their posterity. 

Ibid. 

NATIONS are left to the use of then: own 
judgment, in making provision for their own wel- 
fare: th^re is no lawful magistrate over any of 
them, but such as they have set up ; in creating 
them, they do not seek the advantage of their 
ma^inte, but their own; «ca<di \iVJVDk% i^^^»A 
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thit aa absolutt power over a people ia a bmdeo 
wbioh 00 »an csan bear, and that no wkc g>r good 
latm. ftver desiicd il ; we may fien tbence cofr* 
cbude. that it is aol good for any to have it« nor 
j«at for any to affect it» tiioiigh k weie peraonally 
good for himadf ; because be is not exalted to 
seek bii own good, but that of the public. 

Algernon Sidney. 

THESE righta, in several natioas and ages, 
bave been variousl^f executed, in the estabtiabtnent 
of munrnrchua^ aristocraekts, demacrueks, or mixed 
gmmwnenUt according to the variety of ciream* 
stances ; and the govemmeiits bave been good or 
evil, accordif^ ta the rectitude or prkvity el tbcir 
institution^ and the virtue and wisdoM» or tiie 
foUy and vices of those to whoat the poiwer was 
committed : but the end whieh was ever proposed, 
being the good of the pid»Kc» they oidy performed 
their duty, who proctured it» aecoiding to the 
laws of the society, which were equally valid aa 
to their magistratesi, whether they were few oc 
many. 

Ibid. 

ALL I$r0€l was» by the c<HBmand of God, 
assembled at Mi^etk, to choose a king, and did 
dioose Saul: be bdog slain, all Juiah tsucat to 
Bthnm^ and made i>mdf their king; after the 
death of Lhbofhetk, all the tribes went to Hebrem, 
and anointed him king over them, and be made 
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a covenant with them ^hefbre the Liftrd. Vfhm 
Solomon was dead, all lirael met together in 
Shechem, and ten tribes disliking the proceedings 
of Rehobcam^ rejected hiniy and made Jeroboam 
their king. The same people, in the time 0i the 
judges, had general assemblies^ as often as occa- 
sion did require, to set up a judge, make war, or 
the like, and the several tribes had their aBsemblict 
to treat of businesses rdating to themselves. The 
histories of all nations, especially of those that 
have peopled the best parts of Evrope, are so full 
of examples in this kind, that no man can ques^ 
lion them, unless 'he be brutally ignorant, or 
maliciously contentious. 

WHY may not a people meet to choose a 
pnnce as well as any othtf magistrate I Why 
might not the Athem&ti$, Rontans, otCarthagi- 
nunM, have chosen ^princes, as well m iirchoiis» 
consuls, dictators, or suffstes, if it had pkasect 
them '? Who chose all the Roman kings, exci^ 
ror^titft the Proud, if the peo{^e did not ; since 
their histories testify that he was the first, who 
took upon him to reigji sine jusw populii Who 
ever heard of a king of the Goths in Spain, that 
was not chosen by the nobility and people 1 Or 
how could they choose him, if they did not meet 
in their persons, or by their deputies, which is 
the same thing when a people has agreed it should 
be so? How did the kings of Sweden come by 

N 
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their power/ unless by the like election, till the 
crown was made hereditary, in the time of GuS' 
tavus I. as a reward of his virtue and service, 
in delivering that country from the tyranny of 
the Danes? How did Chatles Gustavua come to 
be king, unless it was by the election of the 
nobility? He acknowledged, by the act of his 
election, and upon all occasions, that he had no 
other right to the crown than what they had con- 
ferred on him. Did not the like custom prevail 
in Hungary and Bohemia^ till those countries fell 
under the power of the house of Austria 1 and 
in Denmark, till the year 166O ? Does not the 
style of the oath of allegiance, used in the king- 
dom of Arragan, as it is related by Antonio 
Perez, secretary of state to Philip H. shew that 
their kfngs were of their own making? Could 
they say,* " We, ivho are as good as you, make 
** you our king, on condition that you keep and 
** observe our privileges and liberties ; and if not, 
** not," if he did not come in by their election ? 
Were not the Roman emperors, in disorderly 
times, chosen by the soldiers; and, in such as 
wete more regular, by the senate, with the consent 
of the people ? 

Algernon Sidney. 

THE opinions of Hooker, That all public regi- 
men of what kind so ever, arisethfrom the deli- 

-* Nos que valemos tantocome vos, oshacq^os nuestro rey, 
cou tal que, nos guardeys nuestros fueros y Ubertades, y siiio, 
no, iielacioii dt AnU Peres. 
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derate advice of men Heking their own goo^' 
and that all other is mere tyranny ^ are real 
truths, grounded upon the laws of God and nature^ 
acknowledged and practised by mankind. And 
no nation being justly subject to any, but such 
as they set up, nor in any other manner than 
according to such laws as they ordain, the right 
of choosing and making those that are to govern 
them, must wholly depend upon their will. 

Aloebnon Sidnbt. 



PLATO f Aristotle, Hooker, and (I may say io 
short) all wise men have held, that order required 
that the wisest, best, and most valiant men should 
be placed in the offices where wisdom, virtue, 
and valour, are requisite. If common sense did 
not teach us this, we might learn it from the 
Scripture. When God gave the conduct of 
his people to Moses, Joshua, Samnel, and others, 
he endowed them with all the virtues and graces 
that were required for the right performance of 
their duty. When the Israelites were oppressed 
by the Midianites, Philistines, and Ammonites^ 
they expected help from the most wise and valiant. 
When Hannibal was at the gates of Rome, and 
had filled Italy with fire and blood ; or when tho 
Gauls overwhelmed that country with their 
multitudes and fury, the senate and people of 
lUme, put themselves^ under the conduct of Co* 
milius, Mmlius, FaMus, Scifio, and the like; 

V2 
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and when they Auled to choose such a» were fit for 
the work to be done^ they recttved such defeats 
as onKvinced them) of th«ir.9»off. 

IF I sbooM nodertake to say, there never was 
a good gpvemment m the wcnrld, that did not 
cooMst of the three umple species of monarchy^ 
aristocracy, and democracy, I think I might make 
it good. This at the least is certain, that the 
government of the Hebrews, instituted by God, 
had a judge, the great aanhedrin, the general 
assemblies of the people : Sparta had two kings, 
a senate of twenty-eight chosen men, and the 
like assembliea. All the Dorian cities had a 
. duef magistrate, a senate, and occasional assem* 
Mies. The lomum, Athens, and others had an 
archon, the areopagi; and all judgments coa«^ 
cemiag matters, oi the greatest importance, as 
well as the election (^ magistrates^, were referred 
to the people. Rotne, in the beginning* had a 
fcmg, and a senate, whilst the election of kmgs, 
and judgments upon, appeals,, isemauied in the 
peo pi e ; afterwards,, contut^ B^icesentiog kings, 
ao4 vested with eqnali power ^ aF.mooe numerous 
senate, and move ftesqnoit meetrngK of (he peojj^e. 
Germamyis^ at M9 dd|f governed hf an emperos, 
fke princes, or great loidi nt their several pee* 
elects, the cities by their own BMigirtJ»tes,,anid. by 
geaeml d^U, in whttit tb« vhdb powet of the 
mukm reaUkop aad vihe»: tiM^ wiyuMw V^vun^v 
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nobility, and cities, have their places in person^ ot 
by their deputies. All the northern nations^ 
which, npon the dissolution of the Raman empire 
possessed the best provinces that had composed it, 
were under that form which is usually called the 
Gothic polity: they had kings, lords, commiHis, 
diets, assemblies of estates, cortez, and parlia- 
ments, in which the sovereign powers of thost 
nations did reside, and by which they were exer- 
cised. The like was practised in Hungary, 
Bohemia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland: and, if 
things are changed in some of these places, 
within few years, they must give better proofs of 
having gained by the change, than are yet seen m 
the world, before I think myself obliged to chmge 
my opinion. ' 

Algernon Sidnby.' 

SOME nations, not liking the name of king; 
have given such a power as kings enjoyed in 
other places, to one or more magistrates, either 
limited to a certain time, or left to be perpetual, 
as best pleased themselves : others approving the 
same, made the dignity purely elective. Some 
have, in their elections, principally regarded onef 
family, as long as it lasted: others considered 
nothing but the fitness of the person, and reserved 
to themselves a liberty of taking where they 
pleased. Some have permitted the crown to be 
hereditary, as to its ordbary cq\&x^\ W\ t^ 
^framed the power, and \&&1a^\iA ^w» v* 



ioiipect the pieeteiings of kings, «sid ta taike cflCre 
HmH tbe 1«wft wefe Mil yiolated : of tbk tori w^e 
li»(9iftor« Gt Sp0ri0^ the0Mircs» A« P«{ait« and 
aitcrwafdft thft coaalsiUe of Frvooc; thej^tdf 
ift Arrmgau: t^cknhfifimmtev m jDemoorA;; the 
JUjl^ afieioeErd ef Bimgkmi i aod in all |4«ce& smcli 
flBannblks as are befbini ttentioocni under sev€4»l 
■unts, wW haA th« power of the wMe nation. 

. IT ouglit to he considered,, that, the wisdom 
of nan it mperfect, and unaMft la foresee the 
tfects that nay proceed fion an ktf mte variety 
ff necidents, which, according to emergencies, 
lieeessarily require new oonstitntioiis» to prevent 
or cure the mischiefs arising from themj^ or to 
advance a good, that at the first was not thought 
on ; and, as the noblest work in which the wit of 
man can be exercised, were (if it could be done) 
to constitute a government that should last for 
e¥ev« the next to that is, to suit laws to present 
exigencies, and so much as is in tbe power of man 
to foresee : and he that should resolve to persist 
obstinately in the way he first entered upon, or 
In bbae those who go out of that in which their 
fllbers had walked, when they find k necessary. 
does» as far as in him lies, render the worst of 
errors perpetual. Changes, therefore, are un^ 
ivoidable, and the wit of man can go no fiuther 
than to institute such, as in rdati^n to the forces, 
neamsn, natwi^ feUf^on, «r interests of a people 
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md tbeir wkghimmn, aie flukaUB and ,»deq«(itii 
to wJiat iaaeen^ «r appitheaded to be Men : ami bl 
wIm> w(hi1iI oblige all BationB at all tMBfis to» tah« 
the same course, would prove aa fbotish as a phy* 
Mctao wko skouM apply the same medi c tt e to «U 
distempers, or au architect that would buiU tht 
same ktad of house for all penons, withoiKt cor* 
skleriog their eslatei, dignitiet, the aumher of 
their children or servants, the time or climate w 
which they live, and many other circumstances ; 
or, which is, if possible, more sottish, a general, 
who should obstinately resolve always to make 
war in the same way, and to draw up his amy ki 
the same form, without exatnioing the nature, 
number, and strength of his ovm and his eueray^s 
forces, or the advantages and disadvautagei of the 
ground. But, as there may be some rulefs la 
physic, architecture, aud military discipline, trom 
wfaieh men ought never to depart ; so there ara 
9orae in politics also, which ought always to ka 
observed : and wise legislators, adhering to theas 
only, wilt be ready to change all> others, as ooea^ 
sion may require, i» order to the pablio gooA 
Thi» we may learn from Moses, who laying the 
fouudatioB of the law given to the hrMeUies, im 
that justice, charity, and truth, which, havwif 
its root in God, is subject to no ehaage, left thcM 
the liberty of having judges or no judges, kings 
or ho kings, or to give the sovereign power to 
lugh-priesls or captain^ as best pleased them* 
seh«s ; and the misekiefs tb^ afterwards soffimd^ 
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prooeded not simply from changing, but changing 
for the worse. The like judgment may he made 
of the alterations that have happened in other 
places. They who aim at the public good, and 
wisely institute means proportionable and adequate 
to the attamment of it, deserve praise; and those 
only are to be cUsliked, who either foolishly or 
maliciously set up a corrupt private interest in 
one or a few men. 

AlOBBNOM SlJ»lf£Y* 

ALL governments are sutyect to corruption 
and decay, but with this difference, that absolute 
monarchy b by principle led unto, or rooted in 
it; whereas mixed or popular governments, are 
only in a possibility of ^ling into it; as the 
first cannot subsist uuless the prevailing part of 
the people be corrupted ; the other must certainly 
perish, unless they be preserved in a great mea* 
sure free from vices : and I doubt whether any 
better reason can be given, why there have been 
and are more monarchies than popular govern* 
ments in the world, than that nations are more 
easily drawn into corruption than defended from 
it ; and I think, that monarchy can be said to be 
natural in no other sense, than that our depraved 
nature is most inclined to that which b worst. 

I GIVE the name of popular goveifiuaents to 
those of Rome, AihenSf Sparta^ and the like; 



tbouufi uMpmperJy, uokss the same nia^ also be 
given to many that are usually cidied mopaxckies* 
since there is nothing of violence in either ; the 
power is conferred upon the chief magistrates 
of bothf by the free consent of a wiUsog peoj^le, 
9mi such a. part as thc^ think fit» is still retaioed 
and exieciited in their own ass^mbUea* M to 
popular govemmenty in the strict seiKBe (that i(^ 
IHim dcmoonicy^ where: the people^ im thteeo^elveii 
and hy. ^)etaselv»», peifoon sdl ttoit belongp ta 
gonerament) I know ol no such tbing» mi ii U 
be in the wocidt have nothing to say for it* 

A^o,&«if ON, Sifiniiiv. 

SOMiE noay say» they who do nothing do .m 
hurt: but the iide is false in relation to.Ung^, 
He that takes, upon hint tha government of ^ 
people* can do no greate? evil than, by doin^ 
nothing, nor be guilty of a more unpacdonahfe 
crime, than by negtigepce, cowardice, voluptuoiiap« 
ness, and sloth, to desert lus charge. Viitue and 
manhood perish under him, good discipline k 
forgotten, justice slighted, the laws perverted, qc 
rendered useless^ the people corrupted, tb^publiQ 
tiseasures ei^haasted, and the power of the govei^iN 
went always falling into the hands of flatterea» 
whores, fiivouribes, bawds, and such base wcetchcn 
as render it contemptiUe ; a way is laid open foe att 
vanner of disardevs. The greatest cruelty that 
has been ka#wii ia tba worlda. ii aecoatfNioiQd witb 
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wit and courage, never did so much hurt as this 
slothful beastiality. 

Aloerno!* Sidney. 

A PRINCE of this age, speaking familiarly 
with some great men about him, said, he had 
heard much of vast gains made by those who 
were near to princes, and asked if they made the 
like? One of them answered, that they were as 
willing as others to get something, but that no 
man would give them a farthing ; for every one 
finding a free admittance to his Majesty, no man 
needed a solicitor: and it was no less known, that 
he himself did grant those things that were just, 
than that none of them had so much credit, as to 
promote such as were not so. I will not say such 
a king is a phoenix ; perhaps more than one may 
be found in an age ; but they are certainly rare, 
and all that is good in their government, proceed- 
ing from the excellency of their personal virtues, 
it must fail when that virtue feiils, which was the 
root of it. Experience shews how little we can 
rely upon such a help; for where crowns are 
hereditary, children seldom prove like to their 
lathers, and such as are elective have also their de- 
fects. Many seem to be innocent and modest, in 
private fortunes, who prove corrupt and vicious 
when they are raised to power. The violence, 
pride, and malice of Saul, was never discovered 
till the people had placed him on the throne. 
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WE cannot distinguish truth from falsehood, 
right from wrong, or know what obedience we 
owe to the magistrate, or what we may justly 
expect from him, unless we know what be is^ 
why he is, and by whom he is made to be what 
be is. These, perhaps, may be called mysteries of 
state, and some would persuade us. they are to 
be esteemed arcana; but whosoever confesses 
himself to be ignorant of them, must acknowledge 
that he is uncapable of giving any judgment upon 
things relating to the superstructure. 

Algernon Sidney* 

WE see princes of all sorts ; they are bom as 
other men : the vilest flatterer dares not deny that 
they are wise or foolish, good or bad, valiant or 
cowardly, like other men; and the crown doth 
neither bestow extraordinary qualities, ripen such 
as are found in princes sooner than in the meapest, 
nor preserve them from the decays of age, sick- 
ness, or other accidents, to which all men are 
subject : and, if the greatest king in the world, 
fall into them, he is as uncapable of that myste- 
rious knowhdge, and his judgment is as little to 
be relied on, as that of the poorest peasant. 

This matter is not mended by sending us to 
seek those virtues in the ministers, which are 
Wii;;iiting in the prince. The ill effects of RehO" 
boam's folly could not be corrected by the wisdom of 
Solomon's^oxuasellors ; he rejected them, and such 
as are like to him will always do the same thing. 
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Xi;r0. advised with none but nmsiciaiis, players, 
^ihariat^riversy or the abominable ministers of 
his pleasures and cruelties. Arcadius his Semite 
was chi<^ composed of buffoons and cooks, 
influenced by an otd rascally eunuch : and it is 
an eternal truth, that a i¥eak or wicked prince 
can never have a wise council, nor receive any 
benefit by one that is imposed upon him, unless 
they have a power of acting without him, which 
would render the government, in eSkct^ aristocra- 
tical. Good and wise counsellors do not grow 
up like mushrooms ; great judgment is required 
in choosing aud preparing them. If a weak or 
"Wcious prince should be so happy to find them 
chosen to his hand, they would avail him nothing. 
There will ever be variety of opimons amongst 
them; and he that is of a perverted judgment, 
will always choose the worst of those that are 
proposed, and favour the worst men, as most 
like to himself. 

Algernon Siomst. 

MANY poor and almost unknown natioos have 
been carried to such a height of glory by the 
bravery of their princes, that I might incline to 
think their government as fit as any other for 
disciplining a people to war, if their virtues con- 
tmued in their families, or could be transmitted 
to their successors. The impossibility of this is 
a breach never to be repaired; aud vo account 
IS to be made of the good that is always uncertain. 
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and seldom enjoyed. This dfsease is not only ill 
absolute monarchies, but in thoto also when any 
regard is had to the succession of bldod^ thongh 
under the strictest limitations. The fruit of idl 
the victories gained by Edward I. and III. or 
"Henry V. of Eogland, perished by the baseness of 
their successors : the glory of our arms was turned 
into shame ; and we, by the loss of treiksnre, 
blood, and territory, sufiei^ the punishment of 
their vices. The effects of these changes are not 
always equally violent ; but they are frequent, and 
must OeiI] out as often as occasion is presented. 

Algernon Sidkit* 

WHY should kings not be deposed, if they 
become enemies to their people, and set up »l 
interest in their own persons meonsistent with- tlNs 
public good^ for the promoting of which they wet^ 
erected % If they were created by the public 6cfl^ 
sent, for the public good, shall they not bd tte^ 
moved when they prove to be of public damage 1 
If they set up themselves, may they not be throWOf 
down ? Shall it be lawful- for them to usurp a. 
power over the liberty of others,, and shall it not 
be lawful for an ii^uMd people to resume their 
own ] If iiyustice exalt itself, must it be for evei^ 
established 1 Shall great perewns be rend^ited* 
sacred by raqpine, pet^ury, and murder ? Shall ifte* 
crimes for which private men do justly suier the 
most grievOos punishments, exempt them fitmi all» 
who commit them in the highest excess, with 

o 
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most power, and most to the prejudice of man' 
|[iiid1 Surely, if tiiis were the condition of men 
living under government, forests would be more 
safe than cities ; and 'twere better for every man 
to stand in his own defence^ than to enter into 
societies. He that lives alone, might encounter 
such as should assault hint upon equal terms, and 
stand or fall, according to the measure of his 
Courage and strength ; but no valour can defend 
him, if the malice of his enemy be upheld by a 
public power. 

No wise man ever asked by what authority 
nrasibulus, Harmodius, Afiitogiiim, Pehpidas, 
Epaminondas, Dion, Timoleonf Luehts Brutus^ 
PmblieolM^ Hartithu, Valeriug^ Marciu Brwius, 
C* Ca$8m$, and the like, delivered their countries 
from tyrants. Their actions carried in themselves 
their own justification, and their virtues will never 
be forgotten, whilst the names of Greece and Rome 
are remembered in the world. If this be not enough 
to declare the justice mherent in, and the glory 
that ought to accompany these works, the exam* 
pies of Moses, Aaron, Otkmel, Ehud, Baruch, 
Gidepn, Samuel, Jephtha, David, Jehu, Jehmda, 
the Maccabees, and other holy men raised up by 
Qod for the deliverance of his people from their 
oppressors, decide the question. These have perpe- 
tually led tlie people, by extraordinary ways, to 
recover their liberties^ and avenge the iiyuries 
received from foreign or domestic tyrants. 
i '. ■■ Alosbnoh Sionkt. 
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THE Scriptures declare the necessity of setting 
bounds to those vrho are placed in the highest 
dignities. Moses seems to have had as gitat 
abilities as any man that ever lived in the world ; 
but he alone was not able to bear the weight of 
the government, and therefore God appointed 
seventy chosen men to be his assistants. This 
was a perpetual law to Israel: and as no king was 
to have more power than Moses, or more abilities 
to perform the duties of his office, none could be 
exempted from the necessity of wanting the like 
helps. When God, by Moses, gave liberty to hpi 
people to make a king, he did it under these ooo- 
ditions : He must be one of their brethren ; they 
must choose him; he must not multiply goU^ 
silver,* wives, or horses: he must not lift up kU 
heart above his brethren, Deut. xvii. ; and Josepkus, 
paraphrasing upon the place, says. He tkdU'io 
mothing without the advice of the sanhedrin; or. 



* It has been proper^ enough remarlted by ene of .«ir 
legblaton, that it is the duty of the nation to supply e^rm 
jutt mid wcesMiry waAt of the sovereign, beyond which, h% 
can have no occasion for money, no means for its coosum^ 
tion. At hll events, an accumulation of private property, by 
the monarch of a free country, may be productive of tfae 
greatest danger to the people. What then shall we say to 
the extiaordinaiy fJEBt of a bill belig broo^t into "PwBitdunt 
by a late mimster, sanctioning the appointment of three .ccin»- 
missioners, at salaries o{\£3000 per cmnutn, each !! to/ta^e 
care of the King's prfvote propei^, and how great i&UtC-lWfb 
been the multiplication of gpld, silver, ht, in t|ii^iaslBi^ 
when such an enormous sum as ^^000 a year can be afforded 
barely for the trouble of looting after it! * ' ^ '"^ 

02 
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{f he do, thtg shall appoH him. This agrees with 
the confession of Zedekiah to the princes (which 
was. the sanhedrinj The Jeiug can do nothing 
withota you, Jer. xxxviiL and seems to have 
been in pursuance of the law of the kingdom, 
Vfhuf^ was written in a book, and laid up before 
theXord; and could not but, agree with that of 
Moses, unless they spake by different qpirits, or 
that the spirit by which they did ^ieak» was 
jiulyect to error or change : and the whole series 
fit O.od's law. shews, that the pride, magnificence, 
Pismp, and glory, usurped by their kings, was 
jittecly contrary to the will of God. 

Aloerkon Skdmbt. 

ARISTQTLE seems to think, that the first 
monaEqbs^ having been chosen far their virtue, 
irere little, retrained in the exercise 'of tbw 
fipwer; but, that they, ^ their children, fiilling 
into corruption and pride, grew odious ; and that 
nations did on that account, either abolish their 
authority, or create senates, and other magistrates, 
f(hq, baiving part of the power, might keep them 
ja^urder. 

^ ' Ibid, 

»;■...■ 

. TUEi institution of « kkigdom, is the act of a 
ftee ni^tion ; and wlioever denies them to be free, 
denies .thfit there can be any thing of right in what 
•tti^setup* That wiueh was true in the begin- 
ning is so, and .mnft lie so for evier* lliis is #o 
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far tcknowledged by the highest monarehff, thai 
in a treatise published in the year 166// by au- 
thority of the King of France, to justify his pre- 
tensions to some part of the Low Countries, not* 
withstanding all the acts of himself and the King 
of Spain, to extinguish theni» it is said, Tknf 
kinge are under the happy inability to do akjf 
thing agaimt the laws of their country. And 
though^ perhaps, lie may do things contrary 16 
law, yet he gronnds his power upon the law ; and 
the most able and most trusted of his mini^tet* 
declare the same. 

Algernon SxvKit. 

"nS not the king that makes the law, but the 
law that ma)ces the king. It gives the rule for 
succession, making kingdoms sometimes hereditary, 
and sometimes elective, and (more often than 
either simply) hereditary under condition. In 
some places, males only are capable of inheriting; 
in others females are admitted. Where (bt 
monarchy is regular, as in Oemumy, England, 
ftc. the kings can neither make nor change laws: 
they are under the law, and the law is not under 
them; their letters or commands are tiot to be 
regarded: in the administration of justice, the 
question is not what pleases them, but what this 
law declared to be right, which must have iti 
course, whether the king be busy or at leia^lnre', 
whether he will or not. The king, who nev^ 
dies, is always present ' in the supreme courts^ 

OS 
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^and Qidtbet Imowa tipr regards the pkaftur^pf the 
UUm that wears the. crown. . But lest he. by l^is 
|j|jies.«id powei^ nought have some influeac^ uimo 
^dicial fuiQceod^igi; tbt great charter, that recapi- 
flilatesLand acknowledgj^ our aBcient inherent U- 
Jbwties^ oblige him to (^wear that he wiU never sell, 
^dday^ nor dtny justice, to ^nJ maai,^accordiag to 
4he laws of Jthe land : whicl| weif ridiculous and 
j;J>sucd^ if. those laws* were oid|r the signification €i 
Jhif pleasurety. Qr.any.waydiq^eiidcd upon hiswiUL 
^(!hia charter having beea confirmed by more 
than thirty parliaments, all succeeding kings ^ 
i^d^ the obligation of the same oath, or must 
renounce the benefit they receive from our laws, 
jfH^ich if they do, they will be foiand to be equal 
tPiCvery oneof us. 

AljOJBBNON Sm>M£Y. 

. • • • • 

, ■ ■ ■ I ■■ • ■ ■ ■ - ■ . • - 

. WE are to consider,^ll^t as Jeings.aqd all other 
magistrates, whether suprejpi^ie . oi. mbordinate» 
^Jft constituted only for the. gyod. of the people ; 
the people, only can, .be. fit to judge whether 
the end be accompmiied. A physician, does not 
exercise his art fof hifx^elf,. bnt for hi& patients; 
ayd when I am, or^thjnk I shall be sick, I send 
f^ him of whom. I have* the best opinion, that 
he may help m^.to rec9ver9 of preserve my 
l^ealth; but I l^y bi(n asid^ if I find im Xa be 
negligenty ignorant* or .un&itbfiil ; and it would 
)»e ridiculous.forhimlo iMiy«; I make myself judge 
in myf>ymi c;m» fiw I only» ^r such as ) shall 
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Goasi4t>. are fit to be tbe judge of k. He may. be 
treacherous^ aad^ though corruptkMi or malicey 
endeavour to poUoa me, or have other defects that 
reader him unfit to be trusted ; but I caonot by 
any corrupt passion be led wilfully to do htm 
iiyustice» and if I mistake* His only to my omt 
hurt. The like may be said of lawyer^ stewards, 
pilots, and generally of all that do not act lor 
themsdvesy but for those who employ them. 

Aloxrhon SiDNir. 



. < 



I KNOW there have been wise and good kings ; 
but they had not an absolute power,. nor would 
have accepted it, though it had been offered; 
much less can I believe that any of them would 
have transmitted such a power to their posterity, 
when none of them could know, any more than 
Solomon, whether his son would be a wise man 
or a fool. No man knowing what men will b^ 
especially if they come to the power by ^uccesr 
sion, which m9y properly enough be called by 
chance, 'tis reasonably to be feared they will be 

bad, ^nd consequently necessary so to limit their 

■...•'. 

power, that if they prove to be so, the common- 
wealth may not be destroyed,, which they were 
instituted to preserve. 

Ibii>^ 

MEN are so subiect to vices, and passion^,, that 
they stand in need of some restraint in every con- 
dition; but most especially when they are in 
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power. The rage of a private man may be per* 
nicious to one, or a few of bis neighbours ; but 
the fury of an ualimited prince would drive whole 
nations into ruin : and those very men who have 
lived modesdy when they had little power, have 
often proved the most savage of all m^Misters, 
when they thought nothing able to resist their 
rage. Tis said oi CaUgulg, that no man ever 
knew a better servant, or « uwrse maeter. The 
want of restraint made him a beast, who might 
have continued to be a man. 

Algervok Sidney. 

SOLOMON, in preferring a wise child before 
an old and foolish king that will not be advised, 
shews that an old king may be a fool, and he that 
is not advised is one. Some are so naturally 
brutish and stupid, that neither education nor 
time will mend them. n!*is probable that Solomon 
took what care he could to instruct his son Reho- 
beam, but he was certainly a fool at forty years of 
age, and we have no reason to believe that be 
deserved a better name. He seems to have been 
the very fool his father intended, who, though 
brayed in a mortar, would never leave his folly : 
he would not be advised, though the hapd of God 
was against him ; ten tribes revolted from him, and 
the city and temple were pillaged by the Egyp- 
tians, ' Neither experience nor afflictions could 
mend him, and he is called to this day by his own 
countrymen, stultitia gentium. 
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MANY children come to be kings whep tlMigr 
have no experience, apd die, or ar« deposed be- 
fore they can gain any. Many are by nBtuie.«o 
sottish, that tbey can leara nothing : others fHUag 
under the power of.womeo, or ctMrnipt favouritos 
and ministers^ are piteuaded and seduced from 
the good ways to which their own natural undec- 
standing or expterience might lead them ; the evik 
dra<w« iipqn Iheo^sclves or their sml^U^ by t)ie 
errorsv eopuMtted in the tisie of their ignorawse, 
ue often goevoiis, and sometimes urepataUe, 
though thi^ Abould be made wise by time apd 
.expedenoe. A person of rc^al birth and exKidkot 
wit, was so sensible t>f this, as to tell me, '*Thfit 
^ the condition of kings was nost miscmMt , 
*^ inasmwch as th^y never heard truth,. liM ikey 
** wjere ruined by lies, aMi then efery one w«s 
'' ready to tell k to them, not by way of Jidfise, 
** but reproach^ and rather to vent their own iqpsi^ 
** than to seek a remedy to the evils braught njMn 
** them and the people/' Others attain to ciowia 
when they are of full age, and have experience as 
men, but none as kings, and therefore are apt to 
commit as great mistakes as chtkhen: and upon 
the whole matter, all the histories, of the weild 
shewv tbait. instead of pfofiotund JAdgmeot aftd 
incoiqparable wisdom, there is no eoct of men 
that do.more Irequently and entirely want it im 

Algskmoh Ssanst, 

. W£ sonKStimes see those upon thix>ne8» who^ % 
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God and nature, seem to have been designed for 
the most sordid offices; and those have been 
known to pass then: lives in meanness and poverty, 
who had all the qualities that could be desired in 
princes. There is likewise a kind of ability to 
dispatch some sort of affairs, that princes who 
continue long in a throne, may to a degree 
acquire or increase. Sonde men take this for 
•wisdom ; but King James more r^tly called it by 
the name of kinger^t ; and as it prkieipally 
consists in dissimulation, and the arts of working 
upon men's passions, vanities, {mvatte interests, 
or vices, to make them, for the most part, instru- 
ments of mischief, it has the advancement ot 
lecurity of their own persons for object, is 
^«quiently exercised with all the excesses of 
|»ride, avarice, treadiery, and crudty; and no 
men have been ever found more notoriously to 
deflect from all that deserves praise in a prince, 
or a gentleman, than those that have most excelled 
init. 

' Algernon Stdnet* 

TIS in vain to say, that a wise and good coun- 
sel may supply the defects, or correct the vices 
ci a young, foolish, and ill-disposed king. Foolish 
or ill princes will never choose such as are wise 
and go6d, but favouring those who are most like 
to themselves, will prefer such as second their 
vices, humours, and personal interests, and by so 
will rather fortify and riv«t tte evils that 
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are brought upon the nation through then* defects, 
than cure them. This was evident in Rehoboam: 
be had good counsel, but he would not hearken 
to it. We know too many of the same sort ; and 
though it were not impossible (as Machiavelli says 
it is) for a weak prince to receive any benefit 
from a good counsel, we may certainly conclude 
that a people can never expect any good from a 
counsel chosen by one who is weak or vicious. 

Algernon Sidney. 

IT was in vain to give good counsel to SardafUt- 
palus: and none could defend the Assynan 
empire, when he lay wallowing amongst hb whores, 
virithout any other thought than of his lusts. 
None could preserve Rome, when Domitian*3 
chief business was to kill flies, and that of Hana* 
riu8 to take care of his hens. The monarchy of 
France must have perished under the base king^ 
they call les roys faineants, if the sceptre bad 
not been wrested out of their unworthy hands. 
The world is full of examples in this kind : and 
when it pleases God to bestow a just, wbe, 
and valiant king as a blessing upon a nation, 'tis 
only a momentary help, his virtues end with him; 
and there being neither any divine promise nor 
human reason moving us to believe that they shall 
always be renewed and continued in his succes- 
sors, men cannot rely upon it; and to allege a 
possibility of such a thing, is nothing to tbe 

purpose. 

Ibxp. 
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WE, in England, know no other king than lie 
who is so by law, nor any power in that king, 
except that which h^ has by law : and though the 
Roman empire was held by the power of the 
sword ; and UlpiaUy a corrupt lawyer, undertakes 
to say, that the prince is not obliged hj^ the laws; 
yet Hkeodosius confessed, that it was the glory of 
a good emperor to acknowledge himself bound 
by them. 

Algernon Sidney. 

WE have had no king since William I. more 
hardy than Henry VIII. and yet he so entirely 
acknowledged the power of making, changing, 
and repealing laws, to be in the parliament, as 
never to attempt any extraordinary thing other- 
wise than by their authority. It was not he, but 
the parliament, that dissolved the abbeys: he 
did not take their lands to himself> but received 
what the parliament thought fit to give him. He 
did not reject the supremacy of the pope, nor 
assume any other power in spiritual matters, than 
the parliameht conferred upon him: the intri- 
cacies of his marriages, and the legitimation .of 
his children, was settled by the same power: at 
leasts one of his daughters could not inherit the 
crown upon any other title ;. they who gave him a 
power to dispose of the crown by will, might have 
given it to his groom; and he was too haughty 
to ask it from them, if he had' it in himself. 
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which he must have imd, if the laws and jfldica^ 
tures had been in hi^ hand. 

Aloernom Sidney* 

SUCH 18 the imperfection of all human con* 
stittttioos, that they are subject to perpetual 
fluctuation, which never permits them to contmue 
long in the same condition. Corruptions slide ut 
insensibly; and the best orders are sometimes 
subverted by malice and violence ; so that he who 
only regards what was done in such an age, otUm 
takes the corruption of the state for the inatito* 
tion, follows the worst example, thinks that to 
be the first, that is the most ancient he knows ; 
and if a brave people, seteing the originel defects 
of their government, or the corruption into, which 
it may be fallen, do ^either correct and refomi 
what may be amended, or abolbh that wUcli 
was evil in the institution, or so perverted, thait 
it cannot be restored to integrity, these ntn 
impute it to sedition, and blame those actions^ 
whidi, of all that can be performed by men, are 
the most glorious. We are not therefore so much 
to inquire after that which is most ancient, as 
that which is best, and most conducing to the 
good ends to which it was directed. As govem- 
ments were instituted for the obtaining of jus* 
tice, and the preservation of liberty, we are not 
to seek what goverament was the first, but wiiat 
best provides for the obtainh^ of justice and 
preservation of liberty. For whatooeiNar the in- 
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Btibktioii be, and how long soever it may have 
lasted, 'tis void if it thwarts, or do not provide 
for the ^ds of its establishment. If such a law 
or custom, therefore, as is not good in itself, had 
HI the beginning prevailed in all parts of the 
%orld, it ought to be abolished ; and if any man 
should shew himself wiser than others, by pro- 
posing a law or government, more beneficial to 
mankind than any that had been formerly known, 
providing better for justice and liberty than all 
others had done, he would merit ^he highest 
veneration. 

Algernon Sidney. 

THERE is a way of killing worse than the 
sword: for, as Tertullian says upon a different 
occasion, prohibere nasci est occidtre: those 
governments are in the highest degree guilty 
of blood, which, by taking from men the means 
of living, bring some to perish through want, 
drive others out of the country, and generally 
dissuade men from marriage, by taking from 
them all ways of subsisting their families. 

Ibid. 

POPULAR and' regular governments have 
always applied themselves to increase the number, 
strength, J power, riches, and courage of their 
people, by providing comfortable ways of subsist- 
ence for their own citisens^ inviting strangers, and 
fiUii^ them all: with suah a love to their country. 



that every man might look upon the public cause 
as his own, and be always ready to defend it. 

Algernon Sidney. 

NO state can be said to stand upon a steady * 
foundation, except those whose strength is m their 
soldiery, and the body of their own people. Such 
as serve for wages, often betray their masters in 
distress, and always want the courage and in- 
dustry which is found in those who fight foir 
their own interests, and are to have a part in the 
victory. 

Ibid. 

THE state that is defended by one potentate 
against another, becomes a slave to their protector : 
mercenary soldiers always want fidelity or courage, 
and most commonly both. If they aretiottof- 
rupted or beaten by the invader, they make a prtj 
of their masters. These are the followers of 
camps, who have neither faith nor piety,* but 
prefer gain before right. They who expose tJieir 
blood to sale, look where they can make the best 
bargain, and never fail of pretences for following 
their interests. 

laio; 



Ibi fat. 



Ubi maxima meioes. LtrcAV. 
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HEALTH. 



The salt of life, which does to all a relish pve ; 
Its standing pleasure and intrinsic wealth. 
The body's virtue, and the soul's good fortune* 

Cowley, 

A MAN'S own observation what he finds good 
of» and what he finds hurt of, is the best pliysic 
to preserve health : but it is a safer conclusion to 
say, " ThU agreeth not well with me, therefore I 
** will not continue it; than this, " I find no of" 
*^ fence of this, therefore I may use it." For 
atreogth of nature in .youth, plisseth over many 
excesses which are owing a man till hb age. 
JDvcem' of the coming oa o^ years, and think not < 
^ to do the same things still, for age will not be 
di^ed* 

Beware of sudden change in any great point 
of; diet, and if necessity enforce it, fit the rest 
• Id it; for it is a secret, both in nature and state, 
that it is safer to change many dimgs than one. 
Examine thy customs, of diet, sleep, exercise, 
apparel, and the like, and try, in any thing thou 
shalt judge hurtful, to discontinue it by little and 
little ; but so, as if thou dost find any inconve- 
nience by the change, thou come back to it agam ; 
for it is hard to distinguish that which is gene-^ 
rally held good and wholesome, from that which 
is good particularly^ and fit for thine own body. 
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To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed st 
hours of meat, and of skep, and of exercise^ ii 
one of the best precepts of long lasting.- As 
for the passions .and studies of the mind, avoid 
envy, anxious fears; anger, fretting inwards, sub- 
til and knotty inquisitions, joys and exhilaratioiis 
in excess, sadness not communicated.* Entertain 
hopes ; mirth ratherthan joy ; variety of delights 
rather than surfeit of them; wonder and admi- 
ration, and therefore novelties; studies that-$)l 
the mind with splendid and illustrious objects^ as 
hbtdries, fables, and contemplations of nature. 

If you fly physic jn. health altogether, it yn^ 
be too strong for your bo^ .when you shall need 
it; if you make it too familiar, it will woi?k.;iio 
extraordinary effect when siekness €^mQth«.)/I 
commend rather, some diet for eertain ^easMf, 
than frequent use of physic, except it bei gvown 
into a custom, for those diets alter the body more, 
and trouble it less. 

Despise no new accident in your body, but 
ask opinion of it. In sickness, respect healtb 
principally, and in health, aetitm ; for those that 
put their bodies to endure in health, may in 
most sicknesses, which are not very sharp, be 
cured only with diet and tendering. Cel9U9 
could never have spoken it as a physician, had 
he not been a wise man withal, when he giveth 
it for one of the great precepts of health and 

* See page 114. 
P3 
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lutnig; tfiat a man do vary and interchange con- 
traries ; but with an inclination to the more be* 
nign extreme: nse fasting and fiill eating, but 
rtther full eating; watching and sleep, but rather 
sleep: sitting and exercise, but rather exercise, 
and the like : so shall nat!ire be cherished, and 
yet taught masteries. 

Hiysiemns are some of them so pleasing and 
conformable to the humonr of the patient, as 
they press not the cure of the disease ; and some 
others are so regular in proceeding according to 
art for the disease, as they respect not sufficiently 
the condition of the patient* Take one of a 
middle temper, or, it it may not be found in 
One man, combine two" of either sort ; and forget 
wt to call as well the best acquainted with 
your body, as the best rioted of for his 
Acuity. 

liOHD BaCON^ 
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INTEMPERANCE. 



Fly drunkeimeas, whose vile incontioenet 
TaJ^es both away» the reason and the sense^ 
Till with Ciraam cups thy mind possest. 
Leaves to be man, and ^hoHy tams a beast. 
Think, whilst thou swallowest the capacious bowl. 
Thou lef St in seas to wrack and drown the soul.* • ♦ • 
* * * Quite leave this vice, and turn not to t again. 
Upon presumption of a stronger brain ; 
For he that holds more wine than others can, 
I rather count a hogihead than a man. 

Randolph* 

' THE pleasure of eating and drinking, and all 
the other delights of sense, are only so far desir- 
able as they give or maintain health; but thejf 
are not pleasant in themselves, otherwise than as 
they resist those impressions that our natiml 
infiurmities are still making upon us. For, as a 
wise man desires rather to avoid diseases> than to 
take physic, and to be free from pain, rather than 
to find ease by remedies, so it is more desirable 
not to need this sort of pleasure, than to be 
obliged to indulge it. If any man imagines that 
there is a real happiness in these enjoyments^ he 
must then confess that he would be the happiest 
of all men, if he were to lead his life in peipetoal 
hunger^ thirst, and itching, and by coosequeiioe^ 
in perpetual eating, drinUng, and sciatcbing Utar 
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self; which any one may easily see would be 
not only a base^ but a miserable state of life. 

Sir Thomas Mqre's Utopia. 
Translated by Bishop Burnet. 

TAKE especial care that thou delight hot io 
wine; for there never was any man that came 
to honour or preferment, that loved it; for it 
transformeth a man into a beast, decayeth beafth, 
poisoneth the breath, destroyeth natural heat, 
brings a man's stomach to an artificial heat, de- 
formeth the face, rotteth the teeth, and maketh a 
man contemptible, soon old, and despised of all 
wbe and worthy men ; hated in thy servants, 
in thyself, and companions, for it is a bewitching 
and infectious vice ; and, remember my words, 
that it were better for a man to be subject to 
any vice than to it; for aU other vanities and 
sins are, recovered, but a drunkard* will never 
shake off the delight of beastliness, for the 
longer it possesseth a man, the more he will de- 
light in it, and the elder he groweth,' the more he 
shall be subject to it; for it dulleth thes]nrits 
and destroyeth the body, as ivy doth the old tree^ 
or as the worm that engcndereth in the kernel 

<tf the nut. 

Sir Walter Ealboh. 

TAKE heed, therefore, that such a cureless 
canker pass not thy youth, nor such a beastly 
jnfection thy old age; for thai «liaU all thy li& 
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be but as the life of a beast, and after tby death 
thou shalt only leave a shameful infamy to thy 
posterity, who shall study to forget that such an 
one was theur £aither. 

St K Walter RAia^BT^ 

ANACHARSIS saith, " Tile first draught 
'^ serveth for health, the second far pleasure, the 
** third for shame, the fourth for madness.'^ But 
in youth there is not so much as one draught per- 
mitted, for it putteth fire to fire, and wasteth the 
natural heat ind seed of generation. Therdb#« 
Except thou desire to hasten thine end, take thk 
for a general rule : That thou never add any aitfr- 
ficial heat to thy body, by wine or spice, oaifl 
thou find that time hath decayed thy.natuia|i 
heat, and the sooner thou beginnest to help datUM^ 
the sooner she will forsake thee, and trust alto- 
gether to art.* 

fVho have misfortune," saith Solomon, f' Unfo 

have sorrow and grief, who have trouble wiihmtt 
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* The following passage, beautifully ilhistnitive of theabove 
wholesome admonitions, is given by our immpital bard, in tiM| 
character of the old servant Adam, in the comedy of " ill 
*' you Uke it.^ 

« Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty. 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious Uquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not, with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter^ 
norty, bat kindly.* 
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**Jightmg, stripes without cause, amdjamtness 
** of ^^9 1 Even they that sit at wine, and strain 
^ themselves to empty cups,** Plioy saith, ** Wine 
" maketh the hand quivering, the eye watery, the 
** night unquiet, lewd dreams, a stinking breath 
'* in the morning, and an utter forgetfulness of 
''all things:' 

Sir Waitbb Ralech. 

WHOSOEVER loreth wine, shall not be 
trikated <^ any nuiu» for he cannot keep a secret* 
Wine maketh man not only a beast, but a mad- 
wan, and if thou love it, thy own wife, thy chil- 
•ixen, and thy friends will despise thee. In drink, 
men care not what they say, what offence they 
igins; they forget ccmieliness, commit disorders^ 
and, to conclude, offend all virtuous and honest 
<€ompany, and God most of all, to whom we 
daily pray for health, and life free from pain ; and 
^et, by drunkenness and ^uttony, we draw on, 
aaith Hesiod, a swiflt, hasty, untimely, cruel, and 
an infamous old age. 

St. Augustine describeth drunkeiuiess in this 
manner; "Drunkenness is a flattering devil, a 
<< sweet poison, a pleasant sin, which whosoever 
*' hath, hath not himself, which whosoever doth 
" commit, doth not commit sin, but he himself 
•* is wholly sin." Innocentius saith, " What is 
" filthier than a drunken man, to whom there is 
*^ stink in the mouth, trembling in the body, 
'< which uttereth foolish things^ ao4 revealeth 
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<< secret things ; whose mind is alienate, and face 
** transformed. Whom have not plentiful cups 
** made eloquent and talking* ' When Diogenes 
saw a house to be sold, whereof the owner was 
given to drink, "'/ thought at the last," quoth 
Diogenes, " he would spew out a whole house f* 
Sciebam inquitf quod domus tandem emoveret. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. 

THE angd of God forbad the wife of Manoah, 
the mother of Samson, to- drink wine or strongs 
drink; or to eat any unclean meat, after she 
was conceived with child, because those strong 
liquors hinder the strength, and, as it were, wither 
and shrink the child n the mother's womb» 
Though this were even the counsel of God him- 
self, and delivered by his angel, yet it seemeth 
that many w<^en of this age have not read, or 
at least will not believe this precept, the akMl? 
part forbearing nor drinks, nor meats, how tMitiff 
or unclean soever, filling themsdves with alt 
sorts of wines, and with artificial drinks far more 
forcible ; by reason whereof so many wretched 
feeUe bodies are born into the world, and the 
races of 1^ able and strong men in effect de- 
cayed. 

IfiUK- 

R£M£MB£R to avoid inlemperanee and skrfiil 
lusts. It b true, sickness and diseases, and 
fioaBy death, arci by the laws and constitution 
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of oar nature, incident to all mankind ; but intem- 
perance, excess of eatbg and drinking, dninken- 
nesSy whoring, uncleanness, and disorder, bring 
more diseases, especially upon young men, and 
destroy more young strong healthy men, than the 
plague, or other natural or accidental distempers. 
They weaken the brain, corrupt the blood, decay 
and distemper the spirit, disorder and putrify the 
humours, and make the body a very bag fiiil of 
putrefaction. Therefore, if you ever expect to 
have as well a sound body as a sound mind, care- 
fully avoid intemperance and debauchery : the 
most temperate and sober persona ^re subject to 
sickness, weakness, and diseases, but the intem- 
perate can never be long without tbem. 

Sia Matthew Hals. 

. BE very moderate in eating ^od drinking; 
drunkenness is the ^mi vice of th^ time, and by 
drunkenness I do mean^^iot oidy gposs drunken^ 
less, but also tipplingi dryikiiig facesfsively and 
inunoderatdy, or morfs than i$ convwenc or ne- 
e^f»ary. Avoid those companies that are given 
to it, come not into those places that are devc^ed 
to that beastly vice» namely, taverns and ale* 
houses; avoid and refuse those devices that are 
u«ed to occasion it, as drinking and pledging of 
healths: be resolute against it, and when your 
reiolutioD b once known, you will never be 
toUcited to it 
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JUDICATURE. 



Of aJl'the virtaeSyjMitice u tlie^'best; 
Valour without it b a conunon pest : 
Pirates and thieves, too oft with courage graced, 
Shew us how ill that virtue may be placed. 
'T b our complexion tnakes us chaste or brave ^ 
Justice, from reason and from Heav'n we have : 
All other virtues dwell but in the blood, 
That in the sou), and ' gives tliffr naihe of good.' 
Jttt^ce, the qMen of virtues.— 

Wallsb. 

JUDGES ought to remember, that tb^ir office 
is **jtm dkere," wad nst *^ ju9 dare :** to interpnet 
law, and not tO'VOBkb \kw^ oigive^law: ehewill 
it be like theautliorftyolMled b^ tfalscfaurcb'ofi 
Romoi; wfctoby under ^ prtlcsit' of exposition' of ^ 
Scripture, dolb not stick to aM-smdtaltiMr-; taft'^ 
to pnmoinKe that wfaicb tfaef do not fiMl^ aild^by 
show of antiquity, to^ introduce novelty. 

Judges ought t» be moFe- learned than witty, 
move reverend tlian^ plausible, and more advi^ 
than confident. Above all things, integrity is their 
portion and prqier virtue^ ** Cursed" (saith the 
law) ^ tV ke^thi^remioifeth the landmark.'* The 
misli^r of a mere stbne is to blraaei but it is llie 
unjust judge that is the capital remover of hnd- 
ratirks, when he defineth amiss of lands and pro- 
pertyi One feul sentence doth moie butt than 
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many foul examples; for these do but corrupt 
the stream, the other corrupteth the fountain. 

Lord Bacon. 

*' THERE be;' saith the Scripture, "that 
'* turn judgment into wormwood ;** and surely 
there be also, that turn it into vinegar: for 
injustice maketh it bitter, and delays make it 
sour. 

* The principal duty of a judge, is to suppress 
force and fraud; whereof, force is the more per- 
nicious when it is open; and fraud when it is 
close and disguised. Add thereto, contentious 
suits, which ought to^ be spewed out, as the sur- 
feit of courts. 

A judge ought to prepare his way to a just 
sentence, as God useth to prepare iiis way, by 
nosing valleys and taking down hills: so when 
there appeareth on either side, a high hand, violent 
prosecution, cunning advantages taken, combina- 
tion, power, great counsel, then is the virtue of a 
judge to make inequality equal; that he may 
plant his judgment as upon an uneven ground. 
** Qtti foriiter emungit^ elicit sanguinem/* and 
where the wine-press is hard wrought, it yields a 
harsh wine, that tastes of the grape-stone. 

Judges must beware of hard constructions and 
straiued inferences, for there is no worse torture 
than the torture of laws : especially, in case of laws 
penal, they ought to have care that that which was 
meant for terror be not turned into rigour ; and that 
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they bring not upon the people that shower wheveof 
the Scripture speaketh : " Pluet super eoa laqueoa,** 
for penal laws pressed, are a shower of snares 
upon the people : therefore, let penal laws, if they 
have ^eeu sleepers of long, or if they be giown 
unfit for the present time, be, by wise judges, 
confined in the execution. 

. Lord Bacov. 



IN causes of life and death, judges ought (as 
£ir as the law permitteth) in justice to remember 
mercy, and to cast a severe eye upon the example, 
but a merciful eye upon the person* 

, Ibio. 

PATIENCE and gravity of hearing is an essen- 
tial part of justice ; and an over-speaking judge* 
is no well-tuned cymbal. It is no grace to a 
judge, ^st to find that which he might have heard 
in due time from the bar; or to shew • quickness 
of conceit, in cutting off evidence or counsel too 
short; or to prevent information by questions, 
though pertinent. The parts of a judge in hear- 
ing are four : to direct the evidence ; to moderate 
length, repetition, or impertinency of speech; 
to recapitulate, select, and collate the materia 
points of that which bath- been said; and to give 
.the rule or sentence. Whatsoever is above these 
b too much, and proceedeth either of glory and 
willingness to speak, or c^impatienoA-tQ hear, or 
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i0[^tk0Tta»$8i0ftmefm0^f ^r^^f .^lant of.A stayed 
:iiid.«^iial'iitte|iliQD* 

Lobd^Bacov. 

JT n>a -iteBge tfuBgctotfee^.tiiQt theilx)MneftS:o^ 
drivtaates «]MMlld 4)i;efrul with judges ; iwherets 
they should imitate Gad^iD.wiiosetseat they sit; 
.who lefuesseth the presumptuous aod giveth 
grace to the modest : hut it is more strange that 
judges should have noted fisivourites, i/irhich cannot 
but cause multiplication of fees, and suspicion of 
by-ways. There is due from the judge to the 
advocate, some commendation and gracing, where 
causes are well handled and fair pleaded, espe* 
cially towards the side which ohtaineth not ; for 
that upholds in the client the reputation of his 
^co«BS«l,aiid>btal8 dowo^fntkimithe coaceit^f his 

(fsmae. 

trbereiis ^likewise diie:4ovtheipoblic,>« cml le- 
«pidbension<4f 4KliiMatt8, where ? Atre ^appiaie^ 
e— i ii ny coonsel,'^ros8t aaglect, slagfat iitformalioD, 
(fi^iseraet .pvesslog, ^r an^ oftr^bold^deAiMe ;• aad 
iletaet theceottn8«latt|lwibar:^iMp withttbeJMige, 
-OOTtwkid himself >iato i*tbe handliag'Of^the^oaiise 
««Hi6w,jtflter the^jodge'lMrtih ikelavcd^hiS'^eiileQce; 
Sbat^ on the othcp>side/let not tketjii4ge meet the 
««MM^half'Way» nor «gMret occasion Uo tber^arty 
vH>cWy, hls>cotta0el<«ripnMifst9reK act hcaid. 

JVDQE8 '4W||h^ .«bcw lU, >4o ccnMnhf r jihe 
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conclusion of the Roman twelve tables, ^' Salus 
- ** populi suprema lex/' and to know that laws, 

except they be in. order to that end, are but things 
. captious, and oracles not well inspired ; therefore 
^it is a happy thing in a state, when kings and 

states do often consult with judges, and again, 

when judges do often consult with the king and 
. state : the one, when there is matter of law inter* 
< venient in business of state; the other, when 
^ there is some consideration of state intervenient 
. in matter of law. 

LoBD Baook. 



KINGS. 



A monarch's crown, 



Golden in show, is but a crown of thorns ; 

Brings dangerous troubles, cares, and sleepless nights. 

To him who wears the regal diadem. 

For therein lies the office of a king. 

His honour, virtue, merit, and chief praise. 

That for the public, all his weight he bears. 

MiLTOir. 

Luxurious kings are to their people lost. 
They live like drones, upon the public cost. 

DBTOSif. 

A KING is a mortal god on earth, .unto whom 
the living God hath lent his own name as a great 
bonQur ; but withal, .tdd.bin^.be. sboHld die like 

Q3 
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^vwaiiy kItS'he -llMAld iMrproud^Aiid flaUcriUn- 
^M£ tiiAlf GN>d>tolh with U9in»ie,iiini|)actai^«uito 

^m'^miat(&4f'mm, Gkidistfie letit jNMMnig 
*trtkto ('Mian ; ^Ibr ke'-^olhfmigvt^fcr tboUi andttbey 
iUouordinarilyietBt t&t<him, 

HEietmiftt^niUie-religion the role 'ofaffi^eraMait, 

tiMhiiotto^iHdaiioe tke^Be9!k;iSoT Jie Umt caatith 

4d - religion iHily to >«iike Ihecteyts eveD,}|H8r4ywn 

" we%ht is xofttimi^ m ^hofte^aractors/ ^' iMme^ 

** mene, tekel^ upharsin ;" " He iar^imdi^oQ jUght, 

^^tif^ ksngdom shall be taken from him." 

And that kmg that holds not religion the best 
reason of state, is.Yoid.ofjJl piety and justice, 
the supporters of a king* 

He is the fountain of honour, which should not 
run with a waste p^,' lest^the courtiers sell the 
water, and then (as papists say of their holy wells) 
it loses the virtue. 

A kbg that settelbto sftle'^flciit^ of justice, op- 
pcfisseth the, peppl«; fori he te^icheth his. judges 
to sell justice ;uaDd, ^hjfridioupmvi0,jifrecio ven- 
« dtturjustitutr 

Bountyjand jnfigBifioeiice iufeirijctui^a visry regal, 

-tel^a^prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a par- 

nmonious ; .for>4toreiiat JiiM«e^chwelhi.iiot his 

epnteipplsiitions hbroitd;^bat waiit-^uppli^ itself 

of what is next, and many times the next way : 

'•a*ldng**faerein**must 'ke>wise,^kiftild>'know^ilvbat be 

*-raay jinttly^do. 

' ^Ttefi'kiBg^ ifbM4$ '^jadt icaiid, ^ not fowl ; 
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.atit4ytoiibciAawdafSiIwcd;wyi?t naitt^vM fpr 
tfear^ but fearod f^nioye. 

xwhose f gitat lO wne ibe Wn^Ui € ai^ t|i9t; ;f|8(! innm 
)6s(iDg /Ibes sweet; .4B4lii»|cee>9f r Ws rm^r^y (.pn^/dpe 
fiMyere sMke/^f ibis ijus^ice ^ ^^nip^lkD^, i AO)«f s^llps 
iaiot( touanfferaa* man ^f >de^th t<^Jj^« ;i/f)i:>b^4es 

tikowards . aio, -dolh ainore ^rntard : ^e ^MS^cti^naipt 
!iQve,ftiian(4be jej^nt/^f iaer^y.»4o|th»infl^«ie'i>t; 

and sure, where love is ill bestowed, fear i^iQiiife 

lost 

- iTbe lovevwbiQhvaKl^pg qwe|h 4o a^^e^il p«|^» 
hahouidLnot.ibe ri^rftin^ 4oaAByr99C:.pai-(iiqi4lfqr; 

fyetsitbatuhis iQ9re>9peciali/a4f(>u()dqj<^ct uy^nn 
. (Bome .woKtby Q9$?i i^ ^om^^bM ^i^c^^safy, b^^^^jp^e 

there are few of tbat iC^p^if y. 
J His greati9st<jen4|i|ii^s: fMPe Uis ^-fliM^/erif ; < for 
£tbo^gh.lhey:ei^4iS|k?pikpq.bi^>si^e^,2reVli^ 
•trtiH (m^keipg^ps^tbim. 

A>Jii»g, <whienhbe::piS$!^i<i^nin >QpuofiiI„(letbHQ 

bewiyre [.bow i.be cppi9ns lU* o^wn ^ifiv^li^ti^n ,.(90 

nuioh) tin iHbat ^.whwhf ipe .rpr$>p9Wdfith,r.f()r .filjjp, 

couoseUorSiWill but take the wind of him, and. 

viwtipad: of^givjgg fr^^ l>QWUj,el;,.will sjng.hin» ^ ^ong 

JfLg iMttWf..it tJie3i,tak^.W<t90Wsel .likewise^ con* 

ceming persons; for all matters ..are ,^ d(^d 

.ioMlges ; and the life of the execution of afiair» 
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' resteth in the gopd choice .of persons : neither is 
It enough to consult concerning .persons, " secun^ 
*^ dum gaura^* as in an idea or mathematical 
description, what the kind and character of the 
person should be ; for the greatest errors are com- 

* mitted, and the most judgment is shewn in the 
choice of individuals. It was truly said, '^ 0ptimi 

^ ** consiliarii mortui ;" " Books will speak plain 

* *' when counsellors blanch ;" therefore it is . good 
to be conversant with them, specially the books 

< of such as themselves have been actors upon the 
'" stage. 

Princes had need, in tender matter and ticklish 

* times, to beware what they say, especially in those 

* short speeches which fly abroad like darts, and 
are thought to be shot out of their secret inten- 
tions; for as for large discourses, they are flat 
things; and not so. much noted. 

The poets feign, that the rest of the gods would 
have bound Jupiter, which he hearing of, by the 
counsel of Pallas, sent for Briareus with his hun- 
dred hands, to come to his aid : an emblem, no 
'doubt, to shew how safe it is for monarchs to 
uake sure of the good-wiil of common people. 

liORD BaCOH. 

' ALL precepts concerning kings, are in effect 
comprehended in these remembrances : Remember 
thou art a man ; remember thou art God's vice- 
gerent. The one bridleth thek power, and the 
other their will* 



jTHEY say tbat tbe j^oodUe^t ced^drs vHmk 
.gmw on the high r«iM>njMiis of l^amf, ti^m^ 
their, rools hetweeo the dkfts 0f hmsiirpcjKs^.^he 
better ;to bear thewistlves i^isaipst the ,ttiNMg 
storms ;that bliQiiir .th«re. As -natiiie ^tb A^ 
v^tmetad thase khg/i pf .fxem, so )lw»|b r^fnNP 
taught the kin^ jof, mm, :tf> (WQt tbe«is?l¥^ : jp 
the havdy.heartsiitf their faithful subjects. 

Sir Walter Raleor. 

TIfiB frule.#frailmg is vo-jitr^, uor »9»e i^tb», 
itfaan^f , a «#nimcwiv<atb?r 0vpr bis «^b«4e cfmH^p 
iiihieh>iie Ibft knpws wbat^tbe^pow^r ofjaiMKir 
48, Oft QHgbti tO}be^ii9i¥S: tOiM.envai|b« 

jBtP. 

A KING' shoMVi >^ve vW^CMJ Q^re thfittjys 
j'OhiUren, tspeciajly l;he , jbeur ,api>areQt, rJ^vcMmb 
ibringiiigiMp «S;is,|iifi«t ^r,.aju<^, .m.i^ ItaiiVVif ; 
.^pcqiaUy >in .matl^ tiMrtwiqg Jto «tate,y94»d^ 
nartial tx^r^; ..c^ti?^ry ,to ^tbe.pr^^ce ^^ff 
^maoy ipmce^, who .^ujBT^r ; tb^r , cJbiUdl^ .4o J^ 
tbnuifbt jup iin J>lftf wf?* ^wad , to ^i^pf^ \itheir : }wie 
.in!^bpiBtibg»Ac.«tthHibrfMyr^'ea»<ip< #f tUfMr^f^fO^^ 
uaftenw»rdsijsta .igm^ of j ini|g9«eixwMN|t tWi 
.iiUcsilUwi#foftii|e. 

ViHO hMh l)#tj%bfervf^b«it4^[)(IMr||p|))f^^ 
;peril» , hkHid«b<!d* k»i^ i^wcjty, »lbe ..Ifiiflgs >M|d 
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taken on them, and committedy to make them- 
-selves and their issues masters of the world 1 
'And yet hath Babylon, Persia, Egi/pt, Syria, 
,Macedan, Carthage, Rome, and the . rest, no 
-fruity flower, grass, nor leaf, springing upontlie 
-face of the earth of those seeds. No, thdr very 
-roots and ruins do hardly remain. 

Sib Walter Ralegh. 

TO be a good governor, is a rare commenda- 
tion, and to prefer the weal public above all 
respects whatsoever, is the virtue justly. termed 

-heraicaL Of this virtue, many ages afford not 
many examples. Hector h-maotd by Aristotle, 
as one of them, and deservedly, if this praise be 
due to extraordinary height of fortitude, used in 
defence of a man's own country. But if we con- 

- aider that a love of the general good, cannot be 

•perfect without reference unto the fountain of 

' all goodness ; we shall find that no mor^l virtue, 
how great soever, can by itself deserve tjie com- 
mendation of more thdH virtue, as the Heroical 

'"■ doth. Wherefore,' wc must search the Scriptures 
for patterns hereof; such as David, Josaphat, 
and Josias were. Of christian kings, if there 
were many such, the world lyould soon be happy. 
It is not my purpose to wrong the worth of any, 
by denying the praise where it is due, or by pre- 

' ferring a less excellent. But he that can find a 
king, religious and zealous in God's cause, without 

■' roforcement either of adversity^ or of some regard 
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of State; a procurer of the general peace and' 
quiet ; who not only nseth his authority, but adds 
the travail of his eloquence in admonishing his 
judges to do justice; by the vigorous influence of 
whose government, civility is infused, even into 
those places that had been the dens of savs^e 
robbers and cut^throats; one that hath quite' 
abolished a slavish Brehon law, by which a 
whole nation of his subjects were held in bondage; 
and one, whose higher virtue and wisdom doth 
make the praise, not only of nobility and other 
ornaments, but of abstinence from the blood, the> 
wives, and the goods of those that are under his 
power, together with a world of chief commen*- 
dations, belonging unto some good princes, to 
appear less regardable : he, I say, that can fiudv 
such a king, findeth an example, worthy to add 
unto virtue an honourable title, if it were for- 
merly wanting. Under such a king, it is likeiy» 
by God's blessing, that a land shall flourish, 
with increase of trade, in countries before un- 
known, that civility and religion shall be propa- 
gated into barbarous and heathen countries, and 
that the happiness of his subjects .shall cause the 
nations far off removed, to wish him their sove- 
reign. 

Sir Walter Ralsob. ' 

AS many kingdoms as the devil shewed our 
Saviour, and the glory of them, if they could- 
be at once enjoyed, are not worth the gaining, by 
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nhiyt of sinful ingratitude and dishonoiiry which 
haiards a soul worth more worlds than this hatii 
kii^doms* 

Kiiro Chaklss. 

I KNOW no resolutions more worthy a chris* 
tiiQ' king, than to prefer his conscience before 
his kiBgdoms. 

Ibid. 

I DESIRE always more to remember I am a 
cfaristiaB than a king, for what the majesty of one 
o^hl abhor, the charity of the other is willing to 
bear; what the height of a king tempteth to 
revenge the humility of a christian teacheth to 
ibrglve* 

Ibid. 

. I THINK clemency a debt which^ we ought 
tofmy to those that crave it, when we have cauM 
to believe they would not after abuse it, since 
Ood himself suffers us not to pay any thmg for 
his mercy, but only prayers and piuises. 

Ibid. 

THE true glory of princes consists in advanc« 
ii^i; God's glory, in the maintenance of true reli- 
gion, and the church's good ; also in the dbpen- 
«|tion o(f civir power with justice and honour, to 
Ufa pttblio peace. 

Ibia 
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I KNOW there are few steps between Ae 
prisons and graves of princes. 

Kino Cbables. 

WITH God I would have you begin and end, 
who is King of kings; the sovereign Disposer 
of the kmgdoms of the world, who puUeth down 
one, and setteth up another. The best govern- 
ment and highest sovereignty you can attain to, 
is to be subject to him, that the sceptre of his 
word and Spirit may role in your heart* 

Ibid. 

IN all times, the princes of England have done 
something illegal to get money : but then came a 
parliament, and all waA wdl ; the people and the 
prince lust and were friends, and sa things weie 
quiet for a while.. Afterwards there wa§ anotbei" 
trick found out to get money, and after they had 
got it, another parlkuneat was called to set all 
right, &c. But now^ they have so ootron tlwe 
constable, »i ' 

Sttpttfh 
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LOVE. 



All troie lovers are 
Unttiid and skittish in all motians dse, 
. . Save in the constant, image of the creature 
That b beloved. 

Srakspears. 

Love is the pleasant frenzy of the mind. 
And frantic men in their mad actions ishew 
A happiness that none but madmen know. 
T u an enchantment, where the reason 's bound. 
But Paradise is in th* enchanted groimd. 

Drtdek. 

. REMEMBER, when thou wert a sucking child, 
that then thou didst love thy. nurse, and that thou 
wert fond of her. After a while, thou didst love 
the dry-niirse, and didst forget the other ; after 
that, thou didst also despise her. So will it be 
with thee in thy liking in elder years; . and there- 
fore, though thou canst not forbear to love, yet 
forbear to link, and after a while thou shalt find 
an alteration in thyself, and see another face more 
pleasing than the first, second, or third love. 

Sir Walter Ralsgr. 

THE force of love, to those poor folk that feel 
it, is in many ways very strange, but no way 
stranger than that it doth so enchain the lover's 
judgment upon her that holds the reins of hi^ 
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mind, that whatsoever she doth is ^ver in hif 
eyes best. And that best being the continual- 
motion of our changing life, turned by her tO' 
any other thing ; that thing again becotnetfa bet^ 
so that nature in each kmd, suffering but otub 
superlative, the lover only admits no positive. 
If she sit still, that is best, for so is the conspiracy 
of her several graces held best together, to make 
one perfect figure of beauty. If she walk, tio 
doubt that is best, for, besides the makiag 
happy the more places by her steps, the verf 
stirring adds a pleasing life to her native pedte^ 
tions. If she be silent, that without comparieloil 
is best, since by that means, the untroubled eye 
most freely may devour the sweetness of faii 
object ; but if she speak, he will take it upon him 
death, that is best; the quintessence of each woid 
being dbtilled down into his affected sonl: 

Sir Philip SioKBr.- 

IT utterly subverts the course of nature^ini 
making reason give place to sense, and man td 
woman. And truly I think, hereupon it first '^ 
the name of love: for, indeed, the true love hatb 
that excellent nature in it, that it doth traiisf<n» 
the very essence of the lover into the thing loved, 
uniting, and, as it were, incorporating it with at 
secret and inward working. And herein do these 
kinds of loves imitate the excellent: for as the 
love of Heaven makes one heavenly, the love of 
virtue, virtuous ; so doth the love of the world 
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one become worldly; and this effemfaiate 
love of a woinan doth so womaiuse a maqy that 
a h9 yield to it, it will not only make him aar 
Aflnafes«D, but a launder^ a distaff, a spinner, or 
wlMtaoever other vile occupation their idle heada 
can imaginey and their weak hands perform. 

SiK Pbilip Siohxy. 

ITw.a poor saying of Epicurus, *' SMUmag-^ 
mm Mter alUf^ theatrum mmus;" as if man^ 
viade jfor the cootemplation of Heaven and ail 
nride •bjectsy should do nothing but kneel before 
a Jittk idol, and make himself subject, though 
not cf tlie mouth, as beasts are, yet of theeyt^ 
idlick.was given him for higher purposes. Itti 
a Htnuige thing to note the excess of this pasaiod^ 
ind Jioir it braves the nature and value of thinga^ 
by this, that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole 
is lonely in nothing but in love. Neither is it 
merely in the phrase ; for whereas, it hath been 
well said, tint the arch flatterer, with whom all 
the petty flatterers have intelligence, it a nian'a 
idf ; oertainly the lover b more; for there was 
wnnr proud man thought so absurdly wdl of 
kimielf, as the lover doth of the person loved^ 
and Aerefore it was well said, *^ Jhit U tt impw- 
^ Mk U love audio he arttt. Neither doth this 
weakness appear to others only, and not to the 
party loved, but to the k>ved most of all, except 
the tore be recq»roqae; lor it la a true fuk, that 
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love is ever rewarded either with the reciproque, 
or with an inward and secret contempt. 

By how much the more men ought to beware 
of this passion, which loseth not only other things^ 
but itself ! As for the other losses, the poets' rela- 
tion doth well figure them, that he t at prefer- 
red Helena quitted the gifts of Juno and Pallas ; 
for whosoever esteemeth too much of amorous 
affection, quitteth both riches and wisdom. 

Lord Bacok. 

THEY do best, who, if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter, and sever it wholly 
from their serious affairs and actions of life ; for if 
it check once with business, it troubleth men's 
fortunes, and maketh men that they can no ways 
be true to their own ends. 

I know not how, but martial men are given to 
love, I think it is but as they are given to wine, 
for perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. 

Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly love 
perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth and 
embaseth it. 

Ibt»> 
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MARRIAGE. 



JT e*er I take a wife, I will have one, 

IVeitlier for beaaty, nor for portUm, 

But for ber viitiie»--aiid I li manied be. 

Not for mjr lust, but for posterity. 

Add when I 'm wed, 1 11 never jealous he. 

But make her leam bow to be chaste by nu;* 

Andf be her &ce vdiat t will, I '11 think her fob« 

If she within the house confine her care. 

If modest in her words and ckitbes she be, 

Nat daul/d wkh firidie aad pro^gality. 

If with her neighbours she maintain no strife, 

And bear herself to me a faithful wife, 

1 *d rather unto such an one be wed. 

Than clasp the choicest Hsisn in my bed. 

Yet, though she were an angel, my affection 

Should only hme, not doat on her perfection. 

Randolph;. 

AS the consolatkm of children well begotten 
k great, no itss, but rather greater^ ought to be 
that which is occasion of children, that is^ honour- 
able matrimony ; a love by all laws allowed, not 
mutable nor encumbered with such vain cares 
and passions as that other love, whereof there is 
BO assurance. A match, forsooth^ made for ever, 
and not for a day; a solace provided for youth, 
a' comfort for age^ a knot of alliance and amitj 
indiMoluble, 

FvTTSXfHAN. 
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WIVES are young men's mistresses, corafM- 
nions for mkkUe age, and old men's nurses : so 
as a man may have a quarrel to marry when he 
will : but yet, he was reputed one of the wise men, 
that made answer to the question, when a man 
should tnarry ^ " A yinmg num not yet, an Mer 
" man not at alL'* 

LOKD Baooit. 

OF all the actions of a man^s life, his marriage 
does least concern other people ; yet of all actkns 
of our life, 'tis most meddled with by other 
people. 

MARRIAGE is nothing but a civil contraet; 
'tis true 'tis an ordinance of God, so b evtoy 
other contract; Gk>d commands me to keep it 
when I have made it. 

MARRIAGE is a desperate thing: the fiwgs 
in JEiop were extreme wise; they had a great 
wind to some water, but they would not kap 
into the well, because they could not get «it 
agam. 

Im». 

WE single out particulars, and apply GkKl's 
providence to them ; thus, wiicn two Iwve mairied 
and Inve ■ndooe one another^ Ifaey tty it nas 
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God's providence we should come together, when 
God's providence does equally concern in every 
thing. 

Seldbit. 

THE greatest care ought to be had. in the 
choice of a wife, and the only danger therein is 
beauty ; by which all men, in all ages, wise and 
foolish, have been betrayed. And though I know 
it vain to use reasons or arguments ^ to dissuade 
thee from being captivated therewith, there being 
few or none, that ever resisted that witchery, yet 
I cannot omit to warn thee, as of other things, 
which may be thy ruin and destruction. For the 
present time, it is true, that every man prefers his 
fantasy in that appetite before all other worldly 
desires, leaving the care of honour, credit, and 
safety, in respect thereof. But remember, that 
though these affections do not last, yet the bond 
of marriage dureth to the end of thy life. 

Remember, secondly, that if thou marry for 
beauty, thou bindest thyself all thy life for that 
which perchance will neither last nor please thee 
one year, and when thou hast it, it vrill be to thee 
of no price at all ; for the degiee dieth when it is 
attained, and the affection perisheth when it is 
satisfied. 

SiK Waltxr Ralxgh. 

IF it be late ere /thou take awife, thou shait 
spend the prime and summer of thy life with 
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harlots, destroy thy health, impoverish thy 
estate, and endanger thy life ; and be sure of 
this, that bow many mistresses soever thoa faast^ 
so many enemies thou shalt purchase to thyself; 
for there never was any such affection that ended 
not in hatred or disdain. Remember the saying 
of Solomon : ** There i$ a way which eeemetk 
right to a num, but the issues thereof ere the 
wages of death f for, howsoever lewd womtn 
please thee for a time, thou wilt hate her in the 
end, and she will study to destroy thee. If thoU 
canst not abstain from them in thy vain ani 
unbridled times, yet remember that thou soweit 
OB the sands, and dost mingle the vital blood 
with corruption, and purchases! diseases, repent« 
ance, and hatred only. Bestow, therefore, thy 
youth, so that thou mayest have oomfott to Nh 
member it, when it hath forsaken thee, and wfi 
sigh and gri^e at the accooiit thereof. WbM 
thdu art young, thou wilt think it will ne\«r 1mM« 
an end, but, behoM, the longest day balh hli 
evemng, and that thou shalt enjoy it but ^niM; 
that it never turns again; use it therefore, as A^ 
spring-time, which soon depaiteCh, and wherefai 
thou oughtest to plant and sow all provisions foir 
a long and ha^y life. 

Sib Waltbe Ralec«« 

LET thy time of marriage foe in thy yoimg and 
strong years ; for, believe it, the young wife ever 
hetrayeth die old huslMnd, and she that had thee 
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■ot in thy flower, will despise thee in thy tM^ 
and thou shalt be unto her but a captivity and 
8onow« 

Sir Walt£R Ralbgh. 

THY best time will be towards thirty ; for as 
the. younger years are unfit either to choose or to 
fVyeoi a wife and family, so, if thou stay long, 
)i|pu shalt hardly see the education of thy chil- 
<ji[enj which, being left to strangers, are in effect 
)pfit: and better were it to be unborn than ill- bred, 
for. tber/eby thy poserity shall either perish, or 
lemain a shame to thy name and family. 

Ib». 

,^ ABOVE all the rest, have a care thou dost not 
Jipny an uncomely woman for any respect : for 
iOOmeliness in children is riches, if nothing else 
be left them. And, if thou have a care for thy 
•ir^ice 4»f horses, and other b^sts, value the shape 
and , coQieliness of thy children before alliances 
pr ciches :* have a care therefore of both toger 
4i|ier, for if thou have a fair wife and a poor one, 
if tlpoe owp estate be not great, assure thyself 

* Sir Walter seems to have been of the siime way of thiuk- 
ing ndth hu royal mistress, who used to say, that " a good 
"face ioat a letter of recommendation/' and who (as we are 
informed by Naunton) m regard to those she employed in 
state affurs, " always took personage in the w^y of her 
♦* election, excepting some of her kindred, and some few that 
^ bad h&odsome wits io crooked bodies.* 

I^ragmeata IUg$Haf 4to. 1649< 
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that love abideth not with want, for she is thy 
companion of plenty and honour. I never yet 
knew a poor woman exceeding fair, that was 
not made dishonest by one or other in the end. ■ 

Sir Walter Ralegh. 

k 
% 

HAVE ever more care that thou be beloved 
of thy wife, rather than thyself besotted on. her^ 
and thoa shalt judge of her love by these two 
observations : First, if thou perceive she have a 
care of thy estate, and exercise herself therein : 
the other, if she study to please thee, and be 
sweet unto thee in conversation, without thy 
instruction ; for love needs no teaching nor 
precept. 

On the other side, be not sour or stern to thy 
wife, for cruelty engendereth no other thing than 
hatred: let her have equal part of thy estate 
whilst thou livest^ if thou find her sparing and 
honest; but what thou givest after thy death, 
remember that thou givest it to a stranger, and 
most times to an enemy ; for he that shall marry 
thy wife will despise thee» thy memory, and 
thine, and shall possess the quiet of thy la^ 
hours, the fruit which thou hast planted, enjoy 
thy love, and spend with joy and ease what thou 
hast spared, and gotten with care and travel. 
Yet, always remember, that thou leave not thy 
wife to be a shame unto thee after thou art dead, 
but that she may live according to thy estate, 
especially if thou hast few children, an(f them 
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ptovided for. But howsoever it be, or whatsoever 
thou find, leave thy wife no more than of neces- 
sity thou must, but only during her widowhood ; 
for if she love again, let her not aijoy her second 
love in the same bed wherein she loved thee, nor 
fly to future pleasures with those feathers which 
death hath pulled from thy wings ; but leave thy 
estate to thy house and children, in which thou 
livest upon earth, whilst it lasteth. To conclude* 
wives were ordained to continue the generation of 
men, not to transfer them and diminish them, 
cither in continuance or ability, and therefore 
tfiy house and estate, which liveth in thy sou 
and not in thy wife, is to be preferred.* . 

Sib Walter Ralegh. 

, * Hie above obiemitioiii most not be considered as baving 
arisen from any mean or sel sh principle in tbe mind of our 
lUustrioiis knight ; for they have been approved and acted 
opon by the wisest of mankind. His letter to his wife, after 
bis condemnation to the scaffold, ^ves exemplary proof of his 
conjugal affecuon and liberality of sentiment, as may be seen 
in the following extract : ** Dear wife, I beseech you, for my 
" sOul's sake, pay all poor men. When I am dead, no doubt 
** you shall be much sought unto, for the world thinks I was 
" very rich ; have a care to the ftur pretences of men, for no 
" greater misery can befal you in thb life, than to become a 
'* P^y ^"^^^ ^^^ world, and after to be despised. I speak 
** (God knows) not to diisuadtt you from marritige, Jor it will 
" he btstfor you, both in respect of' God and the world. As 
^ for me, I am no more your's, nor yuu nunc, death hath 
** cut us asunder, and God hath divided me from Uie world, 
" and you from me. Remeiuber ^rour poor child, tor his fa- 
** ther*s sake, who loved you in his happiest estate. 1 sued 
'* for my hfe, but God knows, it was for you and y out's that 
^ I desired it ; for know it, my dear wife, yuur child is the 
** child ot a true man. who, in his own lespect, despiseth 
" death and his mis-shapen and ugly forms." 

Benutitis 0/ &vr WaUer Ede^h. a (569. 
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rr is one of the best bonds, both of chastity 
and obedience in the wife, if she think her hus- 
band wise» which she wiQ never do if she find 
him jealous. 

Lord Bacok. 

SEE whether a cage can please a bird, or 
whether a dog grow not fiercer with tying? What 
doth jealousy, but stir up the mind to think what 
it is from which they are restrained 1 For they are 
treasures, or things of great delight, which men 
use to hide, for the aptness they have to each 
man's fancies : and the thoughts <Hice awakened 
to that, harder sure it is to keep those thoughts 
from accomplishment, than it had been before to 
have kept the mind (which, being the chief part, 
by this memis is defiled) from thinking. 

Sib Pbiu? Sidnkt. 
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NOBILITY. 



Nobility of Mood 



. < 



Is bui^ a g^tfriog and/pU^cious good}; 

The nobleman is he, whose noble miiid 

Is fill'd with inbred worth, imborrow'd from his kind. 

• Dryobv, 

Virtue's the certain marlc, by heaven design*d. 

That 's always stanip'd upon a noble mind r 

^ j[Ou from sach.illttsjtrious fathepn^came. 

By copying them, your high extract proclaim. 

in vain yott urge tfie merit of your rac^. 

And boast thaft blood which you ymirselves .debase. 

. Oldham. 

NOBILITY without Virtue and' wisdom, ]» 
blood indeed, but blood truly without bones 
and sinews, and so of itself, without the other^ 
very weak to bear the burden of weighty afiairs. 
The greatest ship, indeed, commonly carrieth the 
greatest burden, but yet always with the greatest 
jeopardy, not only for the persons and goods 
committed unto it, but even for the ship itself, 
except it be governed with the greater wisdom. 

But nobility, governed by learning and wisdom, 
is, indeed, most like a fair ship, having tide and 
wind at will, under the rule of a skilful master : 
when, contrariwise, a ship carried, yea, with the 
highest tide and greatest wind, lacking a skilful 
master, most commonly doth either sink itself upon 
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sands, or break itself upon rocks. And even so, how 
many have been either drowned in vain pleasure; or 
overwlielmed by stout wilfulness, the histories 'of 
England be> abfc to afford over many examples 
unto us. 'Therefore, ye great and noble meo^^ 
children, if ye will • have rightfully that praise, 
and enjoy surely that place which your fathers 
have, and elders had, and left unto you, ye must 
keep it as they gat it, and that is, by the only way 
of virtue, wisdom, and worthiness. 

BOOXR AfCSAX. 

THE multiplying of nobility, and other degrees 
of quality, in an over proportion to the common 
people, doth speedily bring a state to necessity ; 
and so doth likewise^ an over-grown clergy ; for 
(hey bring nothing to the stock.. 

Lo»D Baooh. 

A GREAT and poteM: nobiBfy addeth ma- 
jesty to a monarch, but diminisheth power; and 
pntteth life and spurit into the people, but pressetb 
their fortiine., '• ' ' 

A numerous nobility cftuseth poverty and &i- 
convenience iA a' 'state : for it is a surchai^ of 
expense; and[, besides, it lleing of necessity '"^t 
many 6f the n6biHty> fall in time to be weak in 
fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion betwedn 
honour and means* ^ *'■*■' 

•»5 •■ 
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AS for nobility, in particular persons, it is a 
iCMiend thing to see an aacient castle, or building 
not inid^cay, or to see a fair timber-tree sound 
and perfect. How much more to behold an 
ftncient nobk family, which hath stood against 
tho'ivaves and weathers of time* For new no- 
ilifity is but the act of power; but ancient 
ndbility is the act of time. 

Load Bacon. 

. NOBILITY, or difiference from the vulgar, was 
not in the beginning given to the succession of 
Uoodi but to succession of virtue. He is truly 
• aad intirely noble, who naketh a singular profes- 
siiDB of public virtue, serving his prince and coun- 
try; and being descended o| parents and ancestont 
that have done thelike. 

-•o •• ■ ' ' Sib Walter Ralegh. 

,. I FQI^BEAE to npention the sordid ways of 

!^it|ainii9g tp tijtlest.in./^ur da^s^, but whoever will 

Jfikfi,,ib^ .jfaifk^ .ja^ f^j^pxiipe tbeiu, shall find that 

they rather defile than ennoble the possessors. 

jj^n^.wbfereas men are truly ennobled only by 

'^^ii^y 9^ jespect is due to SMch 2^ are descended 

Crqm those who bave tfrayely served then: country, 

h&m»fif^.it is piieauipec^ (till they ; shew the con- 

:AWFy)i: ths^t th^y will, resemble their ancestors : 

these modem courtiers, by their names and titles, 

firequently oblige us to call to mind such things 

as are not to be mentioned without blushing. 
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Whatever the ancient noblemen 6f Eilgland'Were^ 
we are sure they were not such as these* And 
thougfa^ it ^HNild be confes^^ that no <>ther8 than 
dukes, marquises,/ earls, and barons, had their 
places in the councils mentioned by Ciesar and 
Tacitus, or in the great assemblies of the Saxons^ 
it could be to no advantage to such as now are 
called by those names. They were the titles of 
offices conferred upon those who did, and could 
best conduct the people in. time of war, give 
counsel to the king, administer. justi<;e, and per- 
form other public duties ; but were;;'.never made 
hereditary, except by abuse, much less were they 
sold for money, or given as recompenoes of the 
vilest services. If the aocjient order be totally 
inverted, and the ends of its institution perverted^ 
they who from thence pretend to be distinguished 
from other men, must build their claim upon some- 
thing very different from antiquity. 

Algernon Sidnet. 

THE making of new lords lessens all the rest* 
Tis in the business of lords, as 'twas with St. 
Nicholas's image: the countryman, you know» 
could not find in his heart to adore the new image 
made of his own plum-tree, though he had for- 
merly worshipped the old one. The lords that 
are ancient, we honour, because we know n9t 
whence they come, but the new ones we sligbf» 
because we know their beginning. 
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ANCIENTLY tke noblemen laj within the city, 
toi safety and seeurity. The bish<^' houses 
#e#e by the water-side, because they wel^hdd 
Sicfed persons, which nobody would hurt. 

THE hall was the place where the great lord 
used to eat, (wherefore else were the hails made 
90 big 1) where he saw all his servants and tenants 
about him. He ate not in private, except in time 
of sidmess ; when once he became a thing cooped 
up, all his greatness was spmled. Nay, the king 
bimsdf used to eat in the hall, and his lords sat 
iNrith him, and then he understood men* 

Ibip. 



OATHS. 



IT » not as fiiitUess men take it, that he which 
sweareth to a man, to a sovereign, to a state, or 
tp a king, and sweareth by the name of the living 
Lord^ and in his presence, that this promise, if 
it be broken, is broken to a man, to a society, to 
a state, or to a pHnce ; but the promise in the 
muae of Qod made, is broken to God. It i^^ 
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Cxod that we therem neglect; we therein profess 
that we fear him not, and that we set him at 
nought and defy him. If he, that without reser- 
vation of honoar, giveth a lie in the presence of 
the long, or of hb superior, doth, in poiiit 6f 
honour, give the lie to the kii^ hunself, or to his 
supericHT ; how much more doth he break £uth 
with God, that giveth faith in the presence of 
Qodf promiseth in his name, and makes him a 
witness of the covenant madel 

Sir Walter Ralboh» 

IF it be permitted, by the help of a ridiculous 
distinction, or by a God-mocking equivocation^ 
to swear ope thing by the name of the living God, 
and to reserve in silence, a contrary intent: 
the life of man, the estates of men, the faith of 
subjects to kings, of servants to their masters, of 
vassals to their lords, of wives to their husbands, 
and of children to their parents, and of all trials 
of right, will not only be made uncertain, but all 
the chains whereby freemen are tied in the world, 
be torn asunder. 

It is by oath, when kings and armies cannot 
pass, that we enter into the cities of our enemies, 
and into their armies : it is by oath that wars take 
end which weapons cannot end. And what is it» 
or ought it to be, that makes an oath tfau& pow^^ 
ful, but this : That he that sweareth by the name 
of God, doth assure others that his words are 
true, as the Lord of all the world ia true^ whom 
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he calleth for a witness, and in whose presence 
he that taketh the oath hath, promised 1 I am 
not ignorant of their poor evasions, which phiy 
with the severity of God'« conunandmei^ in this 
kind : but this, indeed, is the best answer : That 
he breaks no faith, that hath none to, break; 
for whosoever hath faith and the fear of God, 
dares not do it. 

Sib Waltxr BulIsMqil 

I^MENTABLE it is, that the taking of oaths^ 
now-a-days, is rather made a matter of custom 
than of conscience. 

Ibxbw 

THERE is no oath scarcely, but we swear to 
things we are ignorant of. For example, the 
oath of supremacy; how many know how the 
king is king? What are his right and prerogative ? 
So, how many know what are the privileges of 
the parliament, and the liberty of the subject, 
^hen they take the protestation 1 But the mean- 
ing is, they will defend them when they know 
them. As if I should swear I would take part 
with alt that wear red ribbands in their hats ; it 
may be I do not know which colour b red ; but 
when I do know, and see a red ribband in a man!s 
bat» then will I take his parte 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 



Oh! it is sharper than a serpenfs tooth 
To have a thankless child. 

' • Filial ingratitude I 

Is it not as this month should tear this hand 
For lifting food to 't? 

Shakspxarb. 

SE& the great obedience that was used in old 
time to fathers and governors: no son, were he 
never so old of years, never so great of birth, 
though he were a king's son, might marry 
but by his father's, and mother's also, consent. 
Cyrus the Great, after he had conquered Babylon, 
and subdued rich ting CrcMus, with whole As» 
Minor, coming triumphantly home, his uncle 
Cyaxeris offered him his daughter to wife. Cyirks 
thanked hid uncle, and praised the maid ; but for 
marriage, he answered him with these wise anid 
sweet words, as they be uttered by Xenophon: 
** Uncle Cyaxeris, I commend the stock, I like 
*' the maid, and I allow well the dowry; but, by 
'' the counsel and consent of my father and mother, 
*' I will determine farther of these matters." 

Strong Samson also, in Scripture, saw a maid 
that liked him, but he ^pake not to her, but 
went home to his father and his mother, aiid desired 
both father and mother to make the marriage 
for him. 

B00«B Af OBAlIk 
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TO honour our parents mth whom we are one 
and the same, is a gratitude which nature itself 
hath taught us towards them, who» after God> 
gave us life and beings hiave begotten us and home 
UB, cherijihed us in our weak and helpJesi infancy, 
and bestowed on us the harvest and j^ofit of their 
bbours and cares. 

Sib Waltsii Balsgh. 

. IF we despise our parents, who have given us 
being, we thereby teach our own children to scoxa 
and neglect us, when our aged years require com- 
fort and helps at then: hands. 

Ibxik 

THiB joys of parents are s^ret, and so are their 
griefs and fears; they cannot utter the one, nor 
they will not utter the othen Children sweeteQ 
labours, but they make misfortunes more bitten 
they increase the cares of life, but they mitigate 
the remembrance of death. 

LoBp Bacom. 

1 

THE difference of affection m parents towards 
their several children, is many times unequal, and 
sometimes unworthy; especially in the mother. 
As Sdomon says, " A wise son refoiceth the for 
** ther, but an ungracious son shames the mother" 
A man shall see where there is a house full of 
children, one or two of the eldest respected, and 
the youngest made wantons ; but in the midst some 
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there are as it were forgotten, who many times 
nevertheless prote the' best* 

The illiberality of parents in allowance towards 
their children, is an harmful error ; makes them 
base, acquaints them with shifts, makes them sort 
with mean company, and makes them surfeit more 
<when they come to plenty ; and therefore the proof 
is best when men keep their authority towards their 
children, but not their purses. 

Men hav€ a foolish manner (both parents and 
school-masters and servants) in creating and 
breeding an emulation between brothers duriag 
childhood, which many times sorteth to discord 
when they are men, and disturbeth families. 

Let parents choose betimes the vocations and 
courses they mean their children should take, for 
then they are most flexible, and let them not too 
much apply themselves to the disposition of their 
children, as thinking they will take best to that 
which they have most mind to. It is true that 
if the affection or aptness of the children be ex- 
traordinary, then it is good not to cross it ; but ' 
generally the precept is good, '* Optimum elige, 
suave et facile illud faciei consuetude." 

Lord Bacok. 

IT were great reason that those that have chil- 
dren should have greatest care of future times, 
unto which they know they must' transmit their 
dearest pledges. 
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PLEASURES. 



Alas, how poor a trifle 's all 
That thing which here we pleasure call ! 
Since what our verv souls has cost 
Is hardly got, and quickly lost 

Catherine Philips. 

THERE are many things that in themselTes 
have nothing that is truly delightful : on the cotK* 
tnury, they have a good deal of bitterness in them ; 
and yet, from bur perverse appetites after forbidden 
objects,. are not only ranked among the pleasures, 
bnt are made even the greatest designs (rflife. 

Sir Thomas More*s Utopia. 
TranslaUd by Bishop Burnett 

PLEASURE is the chief part of man's felicity 
in this world, and also, as our Theologians say, in 
the virorld to come. Therefore vi^hile we may, yea 
always if it could be, to rejoice and take our plea- 
sures in virtuous and honest sort, is not only 
allowable, but also necessary, and very natural to 
man. 

PUTTBNHAM. 

TIS a wrong way to proportion other men's 
pleasures to ourselves ; 'tis like a child's using a 
little bird: ** O poor bird, you shall sleep with me/' 
so lays it in hb bosom, and stifles it with hb hot 
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breath; the bird had rather be in the cold air: 
And yet too, 'tis the most pleasing flattery, to Vkt 
what other men like. ■ ^ 

SSLDEN. 

TIS most undoubtedly true, that all men are 
equally given to their pleasures, only thus, one man's 
pleasure lies one way, and another's another. Plea- 
sures are all alike, simply considered in themselves ; 
he that hunts, or he that governs the common- 
wealth, they both please themselves alike; only 
we commend that whereby we ourselves receife 
some benefit As if a man place his delight In 
things that tend to the common good; he that 
takes pleasure to hear sermons, enjoys himself as 
much as he that heais plays; ^d could he that 
loves plays endeavour to love sermons, possibly he 
might bring himself to it, as well as to any other 
pleasure. At first '4 may s^ni harsh and tedious, 
but afterwards 'twould be pleasing and delightful. 
So it falls out in that which is the great pleasure 
of some men; tobacco, at first they could not 

abide it, and now the^ cannot do without it. 

Ibid* 

WHILST you are i]^ii earth, enjoy the good 
things that are here, (to what end were they given?) 
and be not melancholy, and wish yourself in heaveiu 
If a king should give you the keeping of a castle^ 
widi all thmgs belonging to it^ orchards^ gardens^ 
^« tBA bid you iMe thraiy withal promisd yod, 

T 
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tliat after twenty years to remove you to the court, 
aad to make you a privy counsellor. If you should 
neglect your castle, and refuse to eat of those 
fniitSy and sit down and whine and wish you were 
a privy counsellor, do you think the king would be 
.pfeased with youl 

Seldbn. 

PLEASURES of meat, drink, clothes, &c. are 
forbidden those that know not how to use thenu 
Just as nurses cry. Pah ! when they see a knife in 
a child's hand; they wjll never say any thing to 
a man. 

Ibip. 



POETRY. 



Poets, like lovers, should be bold, and dare; 
Tliey spoil their bunness with ah over care : 
And he who servilely creeps after sense 
Is safe, but ne'er will readi an excellence: 
And though he stumble in a full career. 
Yet rashness is a better fault than fear. 



PrTD£N. 



IF it be, as I aflirm, that no leammg is so good 
as that which teacheth and moveth to virtue, and 
that none can both teach and move thereto so 
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much as poesy ; then is the conclusiod tenifesfy 
that ink and paper cannot be to a more prcl^alblii 
purpose employed. »■!•!•;•» 

Sir Philip SioHnv^ 

IT is not rhyming and versing that liiaketh^a 
poet, no more than a long gown make th an a(]^ 
vocate, who, though he pleaded in armour^ 
should be an advocate and no soldier; but it is 
that feigning notable images of virtues, vices, b)r 
what else, with that delightful teaching, which 
must be the right describing note to know f^ 
poet by. 

Ibid. 

» 

ONE may be a poet without versifying, and a 
versifier without poetry. 

Ibxb» 

POETRY is of all human learnings the most 
ancient, and of most fatherly antiquity, as from 
whence, other learnings have taken their begin- 
nings; since it is so universal, that no learned 
nation doth despise it, nor barbarous nation is 
without it; since both Roman and Greek gave 
such divine names unto it, the one of prophesying, 
the other of making ; and that indeed that name 
of making is fit for him, considering that where 
all other arts retain themselves within their sub- 
ject, and receive, as it were, their bdng from it; 
the poet only, only bringeth bis own $tafl^ ^d 
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ddth not learn a conceit out of a matter^ but 
Mlk^ matter for a conceit. Since neither his 
description nor end containeth any evil, the thing 
described cannot be evil ; since his effects be so 
good as to teach goodness, and delight the learners 
of it; since therein (namely, in moral doctrine, 
the chief of all knowledges) be doth not only far 
pasa^the Mitorum, but for instrncting is well nigh 
eomparable to the jvAi/isMpAfr, for moving^ lenveth 
trim behind hiai. Sinoe the holy scriptures (wbere- 
Ai there is no naclcamtess) hadi whole parts in it 
fwetical, and that even oiur Saviour, Christ, vottch- 
safed to use the flowers of it : since all his kind- 
nesses are not only in their united forms, but in 
their severed dbsections fully commendable. I 
think, (and thiiA I think rightly) the laurel crown 
appointed for triumphant captains, doth worthily, 
of all other learnings, honour ihepoefs triumph* 

Sib Philip Sidneit, 

THE prqihet BofM havhig singular know- 
ledge, not in poetry alone, but in music also, 
judged them both to be things most necessary for 
the house of God, left behind him to that purpose, 
a number of divinely indited poems, and wasfer- 
ther the author of adding unto poetry, melody in 
public prayer; melody, both vocal and instru- 
mental, for the raising up of men's hearts, and the 
sweefenmg of their affections towards God. In 
which ccmsiderations, the church of Christ doth 
likewise, at this present day, retain it as an oma- 
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ment to God's service, and an help to our own 
devotion. 

They must have hearts very dry and tough, 
from whom the melody of the psalms doth not 
sometime draw that wherein a mind religiously 
afiected, delighteth. 

HOOKEB* 

THERE is no reason plays should be- in verse, 
either in blank or rhyme ; only the poet has to say 
for himself, that he makes something hke that 
which somebody made before hinu The old poets 
had no other reason but this> their verse was sung 
to music, otherwise it had been a senseless, thing 
to have fettered up themselves. 
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POPERY. 



Bloated with ambition^ pride» and avarice* 

You swell to counsel kings* and govern kingdoms. 

Content you with monopolizing heav'n* 

Andlet this little hanging baU akme* 

For ^ve yon bat a foot of conscience there. 

And yon, like Archimedes^ toss the globe. 

Drtdbn. 

HOLLOW eharch papists are ISke tfe roots of 
settle^ which themselves sting not; but yet they 
bear all the stinging leaves* 

Lord Bacox. 

BEFORE a juggler's trieks are discovered, we 
admire him and give him money, but afterwards^ 
we care not for them; so it was before the db- 
covery of the juggling of the church of Rome. 

SSLDSK. 

ONE of the church of Rome will not come to 
our prayers: does that agree he doth not like diem ? 
I would fain see a catholic leave his dinner, be- 
cause a nobleman's chaplain says grace; nor haply 
would he leave the prayers of the church, if going 
to church were not made a mark of distinction 
between a protestant and a papist. 

Iain. 
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IN time of parliament, it used to be one of the 

first things the house did, to petition the King 

that his confessor m^ht be removed, as fearing 

either his power with the King, or else, lest he 

should reveal to the Pope what the house was in 

domg, as no doubt he did when the catholic cause 

was concerned. 

Seldin. 

THE Pope used heretofore to send the princes 
of Christendom to fight against the Turk; but 
Prince and Pope finely juggled together: the 
monies were raised, and some men went out to 
the holy war, but commonly after they had got 
the money, the Turk was pretty quiet^ and the 
Prince and the Pope shared it between them. 

Ibio» 



THE Pope, in sending relics to princes, does 
as wenches do their wasseh* at new-year's tide : 
they present you with a cup, and you must drink 
ofaslabby stuff; but the meaning is, you must 
give them monies, ten Umes more than it is worth. 

Ibid. 



* And6ntl^,oniiew-^ear*8eve, it vrasthe custom for young 
women to go about with a wotsoii bowl, that U, a bowl of 
stpiced ale, with some sort of verses, that were sung by theipi 
in going from door to door. WobsoU is derived from i^ 
Anglo-Saxon Wtu, heal, that is, " Be m health.'' They ac- 
cepted little presents from the houses they stopped at. « 
- Vide Story of Vortigem and Roioena, in Vertt^an ; also* 
Andrews*s History of Great Britain, Brands FopuUtr An- 
tiquitia, 4^, 



THE papists, Mrherever they live, have anoAer 
king at Rome; all other reUgions are subject tp 
the present state, and have no prince elsewhere^* 

SSLDEN. 

THE priests of Rome aim but at two things; 
to get power from the king, and money from the 
subject. 

Ibid. 

WHEN the priests come into a family, they do 
as a man that would set fire on a house ; he does 
not put fire to the brick wall, but thrusts it Into 
the thatch. They work upon the women, and let 
the men alone. 

Ibid. 



* Notwithstanding the enlightened age in wliich we live, 
and that an instrument of great power has been raised up on 
the continent of Europe, which has gone nigh to eradicate 
the very root and foundation of popery ; it is to be feared 
that much of the old leaven of superstition remains in the 
breasts of many professors of that religion. Although the 
Pope has been deprived of his temporal possessions and 
authority, there is little doubt that every true member of the 
Romish Church will still adhere to him as a spiritual father, 
and consider his authority and functions, whatever may be 
his fortunes in the work!, as paramount to that of all earthly 
Kings. The rulers of our nation would do- well to consider 
the above observation of a very wise and learned man, and 
the many woeful examples which our history unfolds, of the 
eonsequences resulting from a power lodged in such hands, 
before they proceed to make any alteration in the Jaws a» 
they now stand with respect to the Roman Catholics. 
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FOR a priest ta turn a man when he Iks a 
dying, is just like one that hath a long time solicited 
a woman and cannot obtain his end; at length 
makes her drunk^ and so lies with her. 

Ibid. 

THERE is no greater argument (though ttf^t 
used) against ti-ansubstantiation, than the apostles 
at their first council, forbidding blood and suffor 
cation. Would they forbid blood, and yet eqjom 
the eating ^ blood 1 

PENANCE b only the punishment inflicted, a6t 
penitence, which is the right word : a man comes 
not to do penance because he repents him of his 
sin, but because he is compelled to it ; he corses 
him, and could kill hiiti, that sends him thitheBic 
The old canons wisely enjoined three years fiie^ 
nance, sometimes more, because in that time a mm, 
got a Eabit of virtue, and so committed that sin 
no more for which he did penance. 

Ibid. 

« 

HE was a wise Pope, that when one that used 
to be with him, before he was advanced to the 
popedom, refrained afterwards to come at him« 
(presummg he was busy in governing the christian 
world) the Pope sends for him, bids him come 
again, and, (says he) " We will he merry as we- 
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were hefcrt: f&r then little thmkesi what a 
*^ Uale foolery governs the whole world." 

FT is a vain thing to talk of a heretic^ for a man 
for his heart can think no otherwise than he does 
tUnk. In the primitive times, there were many 
opinions ; nothing scarce, but some or other held» 
one of these opinions being embraced by some 
Prince, and recdved into his kingdom, the rest 
were condemned as heresies; and his religioi^ 
wUeh was but one of the several opinions first, is 
said to be orthodox, and to have continued ever 
rince the apostles, 

ALL men that would get power over otfa^s; 
make themselves as unlike them as they caft. 
Upon the same ground, the priests make them- 
idves unlike the laity. 

Ibid. 

Priesthood, that makes a merchandize of heaVn ; 

Priesthood, that sells ev*n to their prayers and bll^ssings,. 

And forces us to pay for our own cozenage, 

Nay, cheats beaVn too, with entnuls and with offals. 

Gives it the garbage of a sacrifice. 

And keeps the best for puYate luxury. 

Drtdbk. 
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PRIDE. 



PrlJe, of all others the most dangerous fault. 
Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought. 

Lord Roscommon. 

PRIDE thinks its own happmess shines the 
brighter, by comparing it with the misfortunes 
of other persons, that by displaying its owii 
i^ealth, they may feel tteir poverty the more 
sensibly. This is that infernal serpent that creeps 
into the breasts of mortals, and possesses them 
too much to be easily drawn out. 

If you -consider the use of clothes, why should 
a fine thread be thought better than a coarse one! 
And yet men, as if they had some real advantages 
beyond others, and did not owe them wholly to 
their mistakes, look big, seem to fancy themselves 
to be more valuable, and imagine that a respect 
is due to them for the sake of a rich garment, to 
which they would not have pretended, if they had 
been more meanly clothed, and even resent it as 
an affront* if that respect be not paid them. 

•Sir T. Mors. 

I 

EXCEED not in the humour of thy rags and 
bravery,* these will soon wear oat of fashion; but 

* Bravery, *< show, ostentation, splendour.* 
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momty in tlij purse will ever be in fiuhion^ and 
no Ban is esteemed for gay garments, bat by fools 
and women. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. 

PRIDE arisedifixNn an over valoation of a man's 
sdfy or a want of a doe sense of his dependeney 
upon almighty God. And thoogh all pride be 
an extreme foolish distemper of the miiKU yet 
some kind of pride is far moie unreasonaUeimd 
vain than other, namely, that kind of pride thai 
arisedi from such objects that are less valoaUe in 
themselves, or less his own that grows proud of' 
them* 

It is a foolish thing for a man to be proud of 
the endowments of his mind, as wit, memory, 
judgment, prudence, policy, learning, nay^ of a 
man*s goodness, virtue, justice, temperance^ inte* 
grity; for though these be most a man's own^ 
yet he hath them by the bounty and goodness, 
of that God to whom he owes his being. If^at 
AmI tkau^ which then ha$t not [received? These 
are matters indeed to stir up the gratitude t# 
the g^ver of them, but not sufficient grounds to 
make thecj proud. Again, though the things them- 
selves be excellent, and more thine own than any 
other outward thing, yet thou art but a temforsry 
owner of them ; a violent fever, or a fit of the 
palsy, or apq>lexy, may rob thee of all these 
endowments, and thou mayest possiUy. overlive 
thy «i^ thy parts, thy Icainiog ; and if diou es- 
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capest these concussions^ yet if thou live to old 
age (a thing that naturally all men desire) that 
will abate, if not wholly antiquate thy wit,' leara- 
ing, parts; and it is a foolish thing for a maa to 
be proud of that which he is not sure to keep 
while he lives, and must lose at lust, hi a great 
measure, whenhedies» even by reason of tfaatvexy 
pride which iaccompckides them hef^ 

Again, that very pride whidiaccoii^>aines those: 
excellent parts and habits, is the very thing that 
either spioils, or very ifiuch debasetb^and dispa** 
jiigeth them, both in. the sight of- God and BMn; 
it is like the dead fly in the cdnfeetiob, the wbrm 
at the bottom of the gourd, that taurts and withers 
these excellencies, and renders them eitlief doo* 
temptible, or, at leasts much \^h^ viil\JtMej ' The. 
more a man values hittsdf fortbosci thiiigs^ the 
less he is valued by others, and it is a thoanuMlito 
one that this foolish vain humour of pride- mingles, 
some odd; fiincifiil, ridicufous^ or ttnsav<Mry higre- 
dient in the actions or deporbndib €f'^ucli*iben» 
though of eminent parts and abilities : so that they 
receive more reproach or censure by their pride, 
than they receive aj^Islise l^y thar- pattsi'^r as 
God resists ffae proud^ s6 dotkmankmdalso^ wad 
their very pride givek thieir i9v€ta«ties advantage* 

And as prid^ of parts te\! habits of the rtind is 
a foolish tfaitig ; so pfide of bodily enkowmewis Of 
yet mor^ fc^fish'and vifin; because it is raised upim 
a thiiig of liasei' alloy ftaok Hit foimer; Mtth as are 

V 
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beauty, stature, strength, agility; for though these 
are a man's own, yet they are things that are not 
only subject to more casualties than the former^ 
but they are but of an inferior nature. 

Again, yet more vain and foolish is that pride 
that is raised upon things that are either purely 
adventitious, or foreign, or in the mere power of 
other men; as pride of. wealth, of honour, of ap- 
plause, of successes in actions, of titles, gay 
dolhes, many attendants, great equipage, pre- 
cedency^ and such little accessions; and yet it is 
admirable to behold the vanity of the generality of 
mankind m this respect: there is scarce a man to 
be found abroad in. the world, who has not some 
elation of mind upon the account of these and the 
like petty, vain, inconsiderable advantages; Jn all 
professions, as well ecclesiastical as secular, in all 
ranks and degrees of men, fiom the courtier to the 
page and foot-boy; in all ages, as well old as 
young, almost every person hath some liobby-h(M:se 
or other, wherein he prides hinuielf. 

Sib Matthew Hale. 

Consider what it is thou pridest thyself in, and 
exmnine well the nature of the things themselves, 
how little and incansiderabk they are^ or at least 
how tmeertain land unstable they are: eveiy age^ 
every complexion, every condition and oircum* 
stance of life commonly afford to inconsiderate 
spttliy some little tenytation to pride and vanity; 
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which yet if men did well' weigh and consider, they 
would appear to be but little bubbles, that would 
quickly break and vanish. 

Thou hast fine clothes, and this makes children, 
and young men, and young women proud, ^ven 
to admiration ; but thou art not half so fine and 
gay as the peacock, ostrich, or parrot; nor is thy 
bravery so much thine own as their^s is, but "it is 
borrowed from the silkworm, the goMien ratnes, 
the industry of the embroiderer, weaver, tailor 
and it is no part of thyself. And hast thoU the 
patience to suffer thyself to be abused into this 
childish, pitiful, foolish pride T ' '' 

Hiou hast, it may be, wealth, store of money; 
but how much of it is of use to fheel That 
which thou spendest is gone; that which thoa 
keepest is as insignificant as so much dirt or clay; 
only thy care about it makes thy life the more un- 
easy : besides, the more thou hast, the more thou 
art the mark of other men's rapine, envy, and 
spoil. It is a thousand to one thou carriest not diy 
wealth to thy grave; or, if thou dost, thou canst not 
carry it farther, but leave % it may be, to a fOol bi^ 
prodigal. And why art thbu proud of that which 
is of no great use to thee whilst thou hast it, and 
commonly the faster thou thmkest to hold it, the 
sooner it is lost, like him that gripes Calici sand 
in hbfist. .1 

Thou hast honour, esteem; thou art deceived: 
thou hast it not, he hath it that gives it to thee, 
and which he may detain from thee at pleashife. 

V 2 
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Hie Tcspecty and honoar, and esteem, thou hast, 
dlfieiKls upon the pleasure of. him that gives it. 
Again, how little and feeble a thing is honour, 
asleeau and reputation ? A fidse calumny, well and 
eoafidently broached, is able, many times, to give 
tt«n inecoverable shock. The displeasure of the 
jN^ee, or a greater man than thyself, makes thy 
s)in set in a cloud; and a popular jealousy, im- 
fHiftalioiVor misrepresentation, in a moment dasheth 
t|M! applause, glory, honour, and esteem that a 
jMHi.liipili been buildii^ up twenty or thirty years. 
A^d how vain a thing is it to be proud of the breath, 
either of a prince qr .people, which is their's to re- 
cal . ^vefy moment 2 But suppose it were as fixed 
l^Ml' stable a rcjputation and honour as a rock of 
jBUifeble or adamant, and that it were the best kind 
of honour imaginable, namely, the result of thy 
x|itue. and merit ; yet still it is but a shadow ; a 
flection of that virtue or worth, which, if thou 
arjtjprpud of, thqu en^basest and degradest into 
Wiilx.and ostentation; and capst thou think it 
veaBpn^ble to be proud of the shadow, where thou 
OQgbt^t not; to be. proud of that worth that 
ffi^methitl 

Again, thou hast jroti^:, art in great place and 
authority; but thou art mbtaken in this; the 
power thou hast is not inherent in thyself: one of 
the meanest of those, whom, it may be, thou op> 
pressest, is inherently as powerful as thee, and 
could, it may be, overmatch thee in. strength, wit, 
or policy; but the power thou hast is (next under 
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the dispenscittoii of the Divine proTidai<:^ ttotn 
those men, that, either hy their JMromtses, faiths in- 
voluntary assistance, have invested diee with this 
power. This power is nothing inhevent k thee, 
but it depends upon the fidelity or ass&tance of 
others, which if they, either by perfidiousness to 
thee, or resistance agaitist thee, or withdrawing 
their assistance, to thee, «hall call again home to 
themselves, thou art like Samson, having lost his 
locks (Judges xvi. 17), /^ strength will go 
from thee, and thou wilt become weak^, and be like 
another man. And how have the histories of all 
ages and our own experience shewn us, by very 
frequent examples, men unexpectedly, and upon 
many moments and occurrences seemingly most 
small and inconsiderable, been tumbled in a mo- 
ment from the most eminent and high' degtee of 
power, into a most despised and despicable con- 
dition 1 Power hath very oftentimes, like Jonat^^ 
gourd, been externally fair and flourishing, 
when at the same time there lies a worm at the root 
of it, unseen, but in a moment gnaws asunder the 
roots and fibres of it, and it withers-; and, for the 
most part, the more extensive and immense hit- 
man power grows, the sooner it fells to pieces^ 
not OQly by the Divine providence checking and 
dejecting it, but by a kind of natural result from 
its own exorbitance and excess; for the greater it 
is, the more difficult it is to manage; it grows k^ 
heavy, and the basis grows too narrow and weak 
for its own burden^ Besides^ it is the commoB 
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-du^^floi^ jiU ooeaaieiiato.inihpr^ it* atod pft^tiitfes 
.iilfiiliU Wbe«:dP«weF pcoves too grieyopis tmd 
Ofvfr )f^TivmftB^9 ilk loseth the cod forwhioh k is 
jconftnred^ and nuk^. people despfuate fai|d uh- 
.palkttt .Si^Mi tHflwmjtmale guberntai^ If it l>e 
rfntMWcM with pnidence.^uid moderationy it is the 
.grQftlest beeefit to:4)ttnaB society; bat it is the 
J>aHkii(tf -him. that bath it: if itbeifHUM^^edtyFan- 
iDipaUy add exiHrbitaHfly, it fills the iiaater Ml of 
jlkursg the people full of rage» a&d seldom proves 
Ion); liv^. And what letson hast thou to be 
fijroud of what is most certainly thy bucden, or 
thy danger, <nrboth? 

t>. Again, thou hast §ireiigUtf te bmmi^, or agUUy 
4(f Miy* ' Indeed, .this tfaoii. Itist more reason to 
Is^l.thy olm, ^lian any qf the former : but yet 
.^lipjphgst no cause to pnde thyself in it; thou 
smmlt^'oX h<^d it Ipog at best, for age yill df^y 
tiMSfcistfength, and ivither that beauty, and dea^ 
fpSk Oi(rtaioly put a period to it ; but yet probably 
Ihis-afrength or :beauty is not so long4ived as thy- 
jHikfs.fio, Qor as. thy. yoath.; a disease, xt laay be, is 
.^hb Y^y iHQiiient growing upon thee^ that will sud- 
.deoljr 1>^ f^:imt thy strength and rase thy beauty, 
jtaid turn them both into rottmness and loathsome- 
«iw* . Nay,. let atiy observe it that will, ihl^ 
itimgth and that beauty that raiseth pride in the 
heart, is. of all other shortest-lived, even upcm the 
aceodttt of that very pride: for the ostentation 
and vain glo^ of str^th^ puts it forth into des- 
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|>eme and dangeious undertakings to the ruin of 
the owner; and pride of beauty renders the owner 
thereof HtMld of the praise of it» and to expose it to 
^ vie^ of.4>thei;s, whereby it becomes a tempta- 
tion to lust and intemperance, both to the owner 
of it and pthers, and in a Uttle while becomes at 
once its own ruin and shame. 

But it niay he thou bast vM smd judgment^ a 
quick a^id ready understanding, and hast^improved 
^em by great study and observation^ in ^eat and 
profound teaming. This, I confess, is much more 
thy own than any of the former endowments; birt 
most certainly, if thou art proud of any of these, 
thou art not yet arrived to the highest improve- 
ment of understanding, namely, wisdom. Folly 
and madness may be consistent with a witty, nay 
a learned pian> but not with a truly wise man. 
And this thy pride of these endowments or ac* 
quests still pronounceth and proclaimeth thee a 
fool, for all thy wit and all thy learning. 

Consider with thyself, 1st, That thy wit and 
learning are but pitiful narrow things, in respect 
of the amplitude of the things that are to be known. 
Mtuntnapars eorum qua scimns, est minima pan 
eovumrqwe nescimus. Take the most (earned ob- 
servant philosq>her that ever was in the world, he 
never yet was fully acquainted with the nature of 
those things that are obvious to ordinary observa? 
tion and near to him; never was the man yet in the 
world that could give an accurate account of tl^e 
nature of a fly <»r a worm in its full comprehension. 
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no not of a sjpiit of grass; much l<*ss of bnnself 
and his noble feculiies ; much less yet of those 
glorious bodies that every day and night object 
themselves to our view. What a deal of uncer- 
tainty, inevidence, and contradiction, do we find in 
the determination of the choicest wits and men of 
greatest learning, even in things that are obvious 
and objected in their outside to all their senses ? 
So that the greatest knowledge that men attain to 
in the things of nature, is little else but a specious 
{nece of ignorance dressed up with fine words, 
formal methods, precarious suppositions, and com- 
petent confidence. 

Consider, 2d, How brittle and unstable a thing 
thy wits, thy parts, thy learning is. Though old 
age may retain some broken moments of the wit 
and leammg thou once hadst; yet the fioridness 
and vigour of it must then decay and gradually 
wither, till very old age make thee a child again, 
if thou live to it. But bejsides that, a fever, or a 
palsy, or an apoplexy, may greatly impair, if not 
wholly deface and obliterate thy learning, deprive 
thee of thy memory, thy wit, and understanding. 
Never be proud of such a privilege or endowment, 
which is under the mercy of a disease, nay of a 
distemper in thy blood, an adust humour, an hy- 
poeondriacal vapour, a casual fume of a mineral, 
or a full, whether thou shalt hold it or lose it. 

But yet farther mark it, while thou wilt (and k 
may be thou wilt sooner perceive it in another 
than in thyself) wit and learning in any nan^ 
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never in any case receives more foils, more disad- 
vantage* more blemishes* more impair* than by 
pride. He that is proud of bis own knowledge* i^ 
commonly at his n<m ultra, and rarely acquires 
more ; scorns instruction* and stops the farther ad- 
vance of his faculties* knowledge* or learning* 
and undervalues* and therefore neglects, what he 
might learn from others* Again* pride casts an 
unseemliness, undecency* and many times even a 
ridiculottsness upon the greatest parts and learning. 
It is likewise the dead fly» in the apothecary^s con- 
fection^ that makes the whole unsavory. HoW 
common and rife is this unhappy censure that at- 
tends the conunendation of such a man-s wit^s^ 
learning: "Indeed he is a. pretty man* a;^ood 
*' scholar* of fine parts* good understanding; but 
^' he knows it too well." His pride*, self-cpncdtied* 
ness* ostentatjon* vain glory* spoils 'it aU* anc^ 
renders the man under, the jus^ repute of^ ^.itw]^ 
and ridiculous* notwithstanding all bis. Cflerk#hip 
and learning. But yet; fB^;lPti^pr;^rpnde,hy, ^ kjn€[ of 
physical and natuial consequeqce* very, oft^ntioi^ 
robs men even of that very wit and leaimng* wbjere- 
in they pride themselves* by carrying up into the 
brain, those exalted hot. choleric jbumours^.aiid 
fumes that break the staple and right teniper and 
texture of the b^ain. . More learqed men goinaf) 
and brain-sick with the pride of that learning they 
think they have attained* than in the pursuit. 3^4 
acquest of ^it. Therefore* beware of pride* of thy 
wit* leanuBg* oc knowledge* if tfaou intend to 
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keep ity or to keep the just esteem d)r reputation of 
it On the otiier side, humility and lowliness cff 
nmd is the best temper to improve thy faculties, 
fo add a grace to thy learning, and to k^p thee 
master of it. It cools and qualifies thy spirits, 
blood, and humours, and renders thee fit to retain 
what thou hast attained, and to acquire more. 

Sir Matthsw Hali. 

IF thou thinkest thou art a pretty proficient in 
philosophy, c<mipare thyself with AHstoite, with 
Plato, Averroes, Themistius, or Alexander AphrO' 
disauip or any great luminaries in philosophy. If 
thou thinkest thou art a pretty proficient in school 
learning, compare thysetf with Ajmnasi Seotw, 
Stuarez. If thon thinkest thou excellest in the 
mathematics, compare thyself with Euclid, Ar- 
tUmedes^ Tyeko, &e. and then thou wilt find thy- 
self to be like a little candle to a star. The most 
of the leanmxg that this age glories of, b but an 
extract or collection of what we find in these men 
of greater parts ; only we think we have done great 
matters, if we digest it into some other method, and 
prick in here and there a small pittance of our own, 
or quarrel at something that the ancients delivered, 
in some odd particulars. And yet even in thb essay, 
self-love i^ays such a part, that unless there be a 
great excess and admirable advantage of others that 
are above us, in any learning or knowledge, we are 
ready to exalt ourselves above our standard, a^d 
seem in our own eyes to be at least equal to those 



that exceed us, or by envy and detraction to bring 
down others below ourselves, especially if we hit 
upon some little capriccio that we think they saw 
not. 

Sir Matthew Hals« 

REMEMBER how pitiful and inconsiderable a 
thing the body of man is; how soon is the strength 
^f it turned to faintness and weakness, the beauty 
of it to ugUness and deformity, the consistency 
of it to putrefaction and rottenness; and then re- 
member bow foolish a thing it is to be proud of 
such a carcase, to spend all, or the greatest part of 
our time in trimmmg and adorning it, in studying 
new fashions, and new postures, and new devices 
to set it out, in spending our time and provisions 
in pampering it, in pleasuig the appetite ; and yet 
this is the chief business of most young men of 
this age. Learn therefore humility and lowliness, 
learn to furnish thy noble and inunortal part, thy 
soul, with religion, grace, knowledge, virtue, good- 
ness, for that will retain it to eternity. How mise- 
rable is that man's condition, that, while sickness 
hath made his body a deformed, weak, loath- 
some thing, sin hath made his soul as ugly and 
deformed? The grave will heal or cover the 
deformity of the former^ but the soul will carry 
its ulcers and deformity (without repentance) mto 
the next world* Learn and remember, theref<»e» 
to have thy gresitest care for thy noblest part; 
fiunish it with pietya |;iacej Jknowlcdgei the fear 
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and love o^God» faith in Christ: and as for thy 
body, ase it decently, soberly, and comely, that 
it may be a fit instrument for thy soul to use in 
this life, but be not proud of it, nor make it thy 
chiefest care and business to adorn, much less 
defile it. 

Sir Matthew Hals. 



PBOViDENCE. 



Heav^ from human sense 



Has hid the secret paths of proiddence.: 

Dhydeit. 

AS the mind of man sieeth by the organ of the 
eye, lieareth by the ears, and miiketh choice by the 
will, and therefore we attribute dght to the eye, 
and heading to the ears, &c, ; and yet it is the 
mind oidy that ^iveth abifity, life, and motion, to 
all thiese his instruments and organs : so God 
worKeth by angels, by the' sun, by the stark, by 
nature, or infused properties, and by men, as by 
several organs, several effects; all second causes 
whatJsoever being but instruments, condfuits, and 
pipes, which carry and dispense what tiiey hive 
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received from the head and fountam of the 
universal* 

Sir Walter Ralegh. 

THERE is not the smallest accident which may 
seem iinto man as falling out by chance and of no 
consequence, but that the saine is caused by God, 
to effect somewhat else by : yea, and ofLentimes 
to effect things of the greatest worldly importance, 
either presently, or in many years after, when the 
occasions are either not considered, or forgotten. 

Ibid. 

IN Deuteronomy the 19th, the slipping of an 
axe from the helve, whereby another was slain, 
was the work of God himself. We in our phrase 
attribute this accident to chance or fortune. And 
in Proverbs the l6th, '* The lot is cast into the 
^' lap, hut the whole disposition thereof is of the 
** Lord." So as that which seemeth most casual 
and subject to fortune, b yet disposed by the 
ordinance of God, as all thhigs else. 

Ibid. 

THE father provideth for his children ; beasts 
and birds, and all living thmgs, for their young 
ones. If .providence be found in second fathers, 
much more in the^rsf and universal; and if there 
be a natural loving care in men and beasts, mo^ 
more m God, who bath forv^ tfa» nattori, 'Hhd 
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whose dhrine lo¥e was the begumingy mad h the 
bond of the imiYersaL 

SlE WAI.T£ft RaLXGH. 

DANGEROUS it were for the feehle htm of 
man to wade far into the domgs of the Most High« 
whom although to know be life, ^and joy to make 
mention of his name; yet our soundest knowledge 
is to know that we know him not as indeed he is, 1 
neither can know. him; and our safest eloquence 
concerning him is our silence, when we confess, 
without confession, that his glory b inexplicable^ 
his greatness above our capacity and reach. He 
is above, and we upon earth; therefore it behovetb 
our words to be wary and few. 

Hooker. 

NATURE is nothing else but God's instrument 
In the course whereof, Diaiu/sius perceiving some 
sudden disturbance, is said to have cried out, Amt 
Dots naturae patitur, out mundi machina distoU 
vitur: " Either God doth suffer impediment, and 
is by a greater than himself hindered ; or if that be 
impossible, then hath he determined to make a pre- 
sent dissolution of the world, the execution of that 
law beginning now to stand stUl, without which 
the world cannot stand/' This workman, whose 
servitor nature is, being m truth but only one, the 
heathens imagining to be more, gave him, in the 
sky, the name of JufUer; m the air, the name of 
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Juno ; m the water, the nanie of Neptune : in the 
earth, the name of Vesta, and sometimes of Ceres: 
the name of Apollo, in the sun ; in the moon, the 
name of Diana; the name of Molus, and divers 
other, in the winds; and, to cpncludej even so 
many guides of nature they dreamed of, as they 
saw there were kinds of things natural in the 
world. These they honoured as having power to 
work or cease, accordingly as men deserved of 
theuk But unto us there is only one guide of all 
agents natural, and he both the creator and the 
worker of all m all, alone to be blessed, adoied, 
and honoured by all for ever. 

HOOKEH. 

WE adoiire the goodness' of God in natm'e, 
when we consider how he bath provided that 
things most needful to preserve this life should be 
most prompt and easy for all living creatures to 
come by. Is it not as evident a sign of his wonder- 
ful providence over us, when that food of eternal 
life, upon the utter want whereof our endless death 
and destruction necessarily ensueth, Is prepared 
and always set in such readiness, that those very 
means, than which nothing is more easy, may 
suffice to procure the same 1 
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RELIGION. 



Religioii^s lustre fi by native innoeenee 
Dtvioely pore, and simple firom aU arts: 
Yon daub and dress her> like a common mistress, ' 
The harlot of ybur fancies; and, by ad^mg 
' False beantiet, which she wants not» sake ihe world 
Su8{)ect her angels face is foul beneatbi 
And will not bear all lights. 

•Bowi. 

ALTHOUGH reiigioD and the truth thereof be 
in every man's mouth, yea, m the discourae of 
etiqry woman, who for the greatest number are 
but idols of vanity; vrhat is it other than an uni- 
versal dissimulation? We profess tiu^t we know 
God, bat by wOrkl we deny him ; for beatitude 
dcftk not consist in the knowledge of divine things^ 
but in a divme life: for the devils know them 
better than men. 

Sift Wa&tbh RalxOit, 

THE vanities of men beguile their vain contrivers, 
and the prosperity of the wicked is the very lead- 
ing to their destruction: yea, this broad and head- 
long passage to hell, b not so delightful as it 
seeoeth at the first entrance, but hath growing in 
it» besides the poisons which infest the soul, many 
cruel thorns deeply wounding the body ; ^11 which, 
if any few escape, they have only this miserable 
advantage of others, that theur descent was the 
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more swift and expedite. But the service of God 
is the path guidiug us to perfect happuiess, and 
hath in it a true, though not complete feh'city» 
yielding such abundance of joy to the conscience 
as doth easily countervail all afflictions whatsoever: 
though indeed those brambles, that sometimes tear 
the skin of such as walk in this blessed way, do 
commonly lay hold upon them at such time as 
they sit down to take their ease, and make them 
wish themselves at their journey's end, in presence 
of their Lord, whom they faithfully serve, in whose 
presence is the fulness of joy, and at whose right 
hand are pleasures for evermore. 

Sir Walter Ralbor, 

TRUE religion is the root of all true virtues, 
and the stay of all well-ordered commonweals. 
Pure and unstained religion ought to be the high* 
est of all cares appertaining to publi/c regimen, as 
well in r^ard of that aid and protection which 
they, who faithfully serve God, confess they receive 
at his merciful hands, as also for the force which 
religion hath to qualify all sorts of men, and tq 
make them in public afiairs the more serviceable : 
governors, the apter to rule with conscience; in* 
feriors, for conscience sake the willinger to obey« 
It is no peculiar conceit, but a matter of sound 
consequence, that all duties are by so much the 
better performed, by how much the men are 
more religious, from whose abilities the same piro* 
ceed. For if the course of politic affairs cammt, 

x^ 
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in any good torty go forward withont fit instriF 
ments^ and that which fitteth them be their Tirlaes; 
let poUiy acknowledge itadi indebted to reHgim: 
god&iess being the chiefest top and w^*sprn^ of 
all true virtues, efen a& €rod is of all good things. 

Hoontxa* 

SO worthy a part of divine service we shoidd 
greatly wrong, if we did not esteem preadiit^ as 
the blessed ordmanoe of Qod, sermons as keys to 
the kingdom of heaven, as wii^ to the sotd, as 
spurs to the good affections of man; unto tiie 
sound and healthy as food, as physic onto ^dis- 
eased minds. 

Ibid. 

HEATHENS were ignorant of true religion, yet 
snch as that little waavrhich they knew, it ranch 
impaired or bettered always their worldly affiihrs^ 
as tl^ir love and zeal towards it did wane or grow. 
Of the Jews, did not even their most midicious 
and mortal adversaries all acknowledge, that to 
strive against them, it was in vain, as long as their 
amity with Qod continned, that nothing ooiild 
weaken them but apostasy ? In the whole coune 
of their cmn proceedmgs did tiiey ever find it 
otherwise, but that, during then: faith and fidelity 
towards God, every man of them was m war, as a 
thousand strong, and as much as a grand senle 
for oounsel in peaceable deliberations! €on- 
trariwisey that if they swerved, as they often did. 
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their wonted courage and magnaaimity forsook 
them utterly^ their soldiers and military nen 
trembled at tb^ sight of the naked sword ; whea 
they entered into mutual coufer^neey and sat ia 
counsel, for their own good, diat wUcfa childrea 
ndght have seen, thdr gravest senators eoukl not 
discern; thdr projects saw darkness instead ef 
visions; the wise and prudent were as men be- 
witched, even that whieh they koew {being suck as 
might stand them m stead) they had not Ihe grace 
to utter; or if any thing were weU profposed* it 
took no place, it entered not into the minds of the 
rest to approve and follow it; but as men ooo- 
founded with strange aud unusual amazements of 
spirit, they attempted tnmultuously, they saw not 
what ; and, by the issues of all attempts, they 
found no certain condmion but this, Ged amd 
Hempen are Hrang agahut uainaUwetb. 

KoosiB. 

PIETY will make you prosperous, at least it 
will keep you from being miserable; nor is he 
much a loser, that ioseth all, yet saveth his own 
aottl at last. 

KlKO CitAA&SS. 

WE talk, indeed, of loving God above aU, and 
of the great value we set upon our souls, and ever* 
lastmg life, and of self-deniid, and against lovnig 
of the world, and how vain and contemptible a 
thing the world is; but» for the most part, they 
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are but words and specalations; when we come to 
practice^ and life, there aj^pears nolbing, or very 
littky that answers these notions and qieculatioBs, 
little of that moderation that these notions impoit 
We love the worlds the wealth, the honour, and 
pleasures, the profits of it, with all onr souls; we 
make it our principal business to attain and enjoy 
it ; we account it our greatest calamity when we 
are crossed or disappointed in it. One man sets 
his whole heart upon his greatness, another npmt 
his wealth, another upon his pleasure and recrea- 
tions, another upon his preferment, another upon 
the favour of great men, another upon the ap* 
plause of his learning or eloquence, another upon 
the beauty of a mistress or servant; nay, so 
childish we many times are, that we are enamoured 
on very toys, as fine clothes, handsome furniture, 
a fine house, splendid entertainments, a fine head 
of hair, or mad antic postures, or compliments, 
afiected words, gestures, or phrases, apish imita- 
tion, plays, and gaming, new fashions; that 
many there are that make such feathers as these 
the principal object of their love, the business 
and study of their lives, and are as much con- 
cerned in their disappointment herein, as if they 
were undone. These are preposterous, and want 
moderation in their affections, because they have 
no true judgment or estimate of things according 
to their true values. 

Sir Matthew Hals. * 
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TRUE religion is the greatest improvement^ ad- 
vantage, and privilege of human nature; and that 
which gives it the noblest and highest pre-emineac^ 
over other visible creatures. 

Sir Matthsw Hai.%9 

IT is one of the chiefest mercies and blessings 
that almighty God hath afforded to the children 
of men, and that which signally manifests his pro- 
vidential care towards and over them, that in all 
ages, nod among all nations, he hath given to 
them same means ani helps to discover unto them^ 
though m different degrees, some principal senti- 
ments of true religion. 

SECAUSE the Christks religion wai iutended 
and instituted for the good of mankind, whether 
poor or. rich, learned or unlearned, simple pr 
prudenty wise or weak, it was fitted with su^jli 
plain, eoiQf, 2ind evident directions, both for 
thin^ to be kimonf and things to be Ame^ in 
order to the attainment 'of the end for which il 
was designed, that might be understood by any 
capacity that had the ordinary and commop use of 
reason, or human understanding, and by the 
common assistance of the divine grace, onght be 
practised by them. 

Ibxi». 

II! we do but look about us iathewoild, and 
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observe^ and consider, the matters wlierein men, 
/or the most part, do place religion^ vre shaH find 
qnite another kind of rate and nature of re- 
ligion than what Christ instituted or intended, 
and yet all veiled and shrouded under the name 
of Christian religion; and greater weight and 
stress laid upon them than upon the true, real, 
grand imports of Christian reli^on. 

Sir Matthbw Hale. 

IT is true that physicians and naturalists do, 
and may make inquiries into the method and pro- ' 
gress of generation, and digestion, and sangm" 
fication, and the motions of the chyle, the blood, 
^t humours: For, 1st, They have means of ac- 
cess to the discovery thereof, by dissection and 
observation; and, 2d, It is of some use to themfn 
their science and the exercise thereof. But when 
all is done, a man of a sonnd constitution digests 
his meat, and his blood circulates, and his several 
vessels and entrails perform theur offices, though 
he knows not distinctly the methods of their mo- 
tions and operations. But these speculations, in 
points of divinity, as they are not possible to be 
distinctly determined with any certainty, so they 
are of little use to be known. 

If the heart be seasoned with the true know- 
ledge of the things that are revealed, and with the 
life of the Christian religion, and the love of God, 
it will be effectual enough to order his life and 
bring him to everlasting happiness, though be be 
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aoty like an exquisite anatomist, acquainted with 
a distinct comprehension or knowledge of the 
several difficult inquiries of this nature. Believe 
what is required by the word of God to be be- 
lieved, and do your duty as by that word is di- 
rected ; so that the life of religion, and the love 
of God, be once set on foot in the soul, and there 
nourished, and commit yourself to the faithfulness 
and goodness of God, and this will be effectual to 
the great end of religion, though all these dis- 
putes be laid aside. 

Sir Matthew Hals. 

IT is a pitiful thing to see men run upon this 
mistake, especially in these latter times; one 
placing all his religion in holding the Pope to be 
Christ* 8 vicar, another placing religion in this, to 
hold no papist can be saved* One holding all 
religion to consist in holding episcopacy to he jure 
divino: another by holding presh/tery to he jure 
divino: another in crying up congregational go- 
vernment; another in anabaptism; one in placing 
all religion in the strict observance of all cere* 
monies; another in a strict refusal of all. One 
holding a great part of religion in putting qff the 
hat, and bowing at the name of Jesus; another 
judging a man an idolater for it: and a third 
placing his religion in putting off his hat to none ; 
and so, like a company of boys, that blow bubbles 
out of a walnut shell, every one runs after his 
bubble^ and calls it religion; and every one 
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measures die religion or irreligion of anodier, lij 
their agreeing or dissenting with them in these 
or the like matters ; and, at hest, while we scnunUe 
and wrangle about the pieces of the shell, the kemd 
is either lost, or gotten by some that do not priae 
any of their contests. 

Sir Matthew Hali. 

BELIEVE it, religion is quite another thing 
from all these matters. He that fears the Lord 
of heaven and earth, walks humbly before hinif 
thankfully lays h<^d of the message of redemptioiis 
by Christ Jesus, strives to express his thankfid- 
ness by the sincerity of his obedience; is tony 
with all his soul, when he comes short of his duty, 
walks watchfully in the denial of himself, and 
holds no communion with any lust, or known sin; 
if he falls, in the least measure, is restless till he 
hath made his peace by true repentance; is true 
in his promise, just in his actions, charitable to 
the poor, sincere in his devotions, that will not 
deliberately dishonour God, though with the 
greatest security of impunity ; that hath his hope 
in heaven, and his conversation in heaven, that 
dare not do an unjust act, though never so mitch 
to his advantage, and all this because he sees him 
that is invisible, and fears him because he loves 
him, fears him as well for his goodness as his 
greatness. Such a man, whether he be an epis? 
copal, or a preahyterian, or an indqfendent, an 
an anahaptist ; whether he wear a swrpKce, or 
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wears none, whether he hear ergam, or hearf 
none, whether he kneel at the communion^ or for 
conscieoce sake stands, or gits ; he hath the life 
of religion in him, and that life acts in him, and 
will conform his soul to the image of his Saviour; 
and walk along with him to eternity, notwith- 
standing- his practice, or non practice of then^ 
indifierents. 

On the other side, if a mvB fean net the eternal' 
God, dares commit any sin with presumption, can' 
drink excessively, swear vainly, or falsely, commit' 
adultery, lie, cozen, cheat, hreak his promise, live 
loosely; though he practise every ceronony never 
so curiously, ot as stiihbdmly oppose them'; 
though he cry ddWti bishops, or cry down presby* 
tery; though he be re-baptized every day, or 
though he disclaiitt agakist it as heresy; though 
he fast all the lent, or feasts, out of pretence of 
avoiding superstition ; yet, notwithstanding these, 
and a thousand more external conformities, or 
zealous oppositions of tfaett, he wants the life of 
religion. 

Sir Mattrzw Hals. 

TH'ECliristian(i«ligidii'a6ddoetrHie was, by the 
g(>odness and wisdom of God,' designed to be the 
common means and method to bring mankind to 
their chief end, namely, to know, and to serve^ 
and obey, and glorify/ and everiilstingly to obey 
ahnigfaty God, the chief^t good. 

And^o tfaatendit was given ou^ -with aU the 

Y 
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pltimeM and per^Hcuity, with all evidence and 
oeitaiDty; a doctrine and religion, containiBg pre- 
cepts of all holinefls and purity, of all rigfatcoaa- 
aess and honesty, of all loDganimity, beni^Hty 
and gentleness, sweetness, meekness, and charily* 
of all moderation and patience, of all sofafiety aad 
temperance; in brief, it is a religion that is ad- 
mirably and sufficiently constituted tomakeaman^ 
what, indeed, he should be, pious towards God, 
just and beneficent towards men, and tempciale 
in himself, fitted for a life of piety, honesty, jna-. 
tice, and goodness, and happiness hereafter. Such 
is the Christian religion, and such the men nnul 
be that are truly conformable to it; md if any man 
professing Christianity, be not such a man^ it is 
beca«ise he comes so much short of his doe con- 
formity to Christian religion, and the most ea- 
celknt doctrine and precepts thereof. 

Sir M atthbw Hals. * 

THE/iMiiei(lriililand/mri«^of leligion, isa 
thing that seldom pleaseth and soiteth to the c«« 
riosity and appetite of men; they are always fiiod 
of something annexed, or appendicated to religioo, 
to make it pleasmg to their appetite. A cettaia 
sauce, that may entertain their fancy, after 
which it may run, and wherem it may pleaae 
itself. And these sauces to religion are varioua^ 
and variously pleasing, according to the variooa 
inclinations of men. Most ordinarily, the fimcies 
of men aftct some things splendid and sensible to 
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be superadded to reltgkm: the Iif*aeUie$ woaM 
needs have gods that might go before them; and 
in compliance with this humour, most of the 
strange modes and gesticulations among the 
Heathens, and most of the superstitions, cere^* 
monies, and rites among the Papists, were invented. 
Again, sometimes the humour of the people runt 
in the other extreme ;v either they will have no- 
thing of form or order, or all such forms or orders 
as are extremely opposite to what others use, and 
place their delight and complacency therein: and 
by this means oftentimes it comes to pass, that 
men are carried with greater earnestness and ve« 
hemeuce after those p/acntlui, the entertainments 
of their fancies, than ta the true substance of re- 
ligion itselH 

8i» Mattvbw HAttk 

IF any one say» How came it to pass, that the 
Heathen, that knew not, and therefore feared not 
the true God, were yet great asserters, main* 
.tainers, and practisers of. all civil justice and 
righteousness between man and man) I say, 
though they knew not the true God, they knew 
there was a God whom (though ignorantly) they 
feared : and this imperfect and broken fear of God 
was the true cause of that justice and righteous* 
ness, that was smcerely, and not for ostentaticm, 
.practised among them ; and though they mistook 
the true God, yet in this they were not mistaken, 
that there was a God; and this truth had that 

Y2 
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(great pfeTalence apoa theoi to to jmMyz ^mad If 
[tliat imperfect fear of God in tlwai did so 
rpie^iii aft to make them so josty how inach 
'must the true knowledge, and the fear of tke txm 
Cod prevail^ to advance righfcoospefts and ^utioe 
.in them that have that fear of God jn Ihor 
iheartsl 

8fB 3CATTaBW*HAlSi 



THE fear <rfahaighty God hath these twagrait 
.advantages therein. First, The will of God in- 
structs exactly all lelatioas in their dnties oC.thtaP 
jreciprocsl relations; and this will of God .is «a- 
i^ireiiled in his word, which cpnlpios qcrUspt. 
.c^ts of all .UimIs suitable to «¥e«y ^ cnw il: 
tion. Seamdi^t The fear of God sets 
tioBS chwe upon the heart, and is a severe and 
constant obligation to observe them: and so this 
^fear of God doth cCfeclimUy fit, faibituale, gride, 
juad oblige a man to the duties of his seycmLidft- 
•tAons. It makes a good magiftrate, a good wb- 
ject, jtL good huabandy a good wife, a.good fiohar* 
^ good child, a good jnaster, a good seimnt, in 
all thote several kinds of goodness that ane .pe- 
culiar and proper to the scvenl leUtions 
a man stands. 



HE that has not rd^gion -to govern his jnoniity^ 
is not a dram better than my mastiff dog: so long 
as you stroke him and please him, and do jMt 
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pinch him, he wilt play with you as finely as may 
be; he is a tery good moral mastiff: but, if you 
hurt him, he will fly in your face, and tear out 
your throat.* - 

SxLOBHW 

ALTERATION in religion » dangerous, because 
we know not where it will stay; 'tis like a mill* 
stone that lies upon the top of a pau* of stairs; 
• 'tis hard to remove, but if once it be thrust off 
the first staur^ it never atayt tHl it come to the ^ 
bottom. 

Ibzo 

DISPUTES in religion will never be ended, be- 
cause there wants a measure by which the busi- 
ness would be decided. The Puritan would be 
judged by the word of God ; if he would speak 
clearly, he means hhnself^ but he is ashamed to 
say so; and ike would have me believe him before 
a whole church, that has read the word of God 

* This opinion of a learned member of the established 
church, is greatly at variaoce with the general practice of 
her ministers in the present day, who are so much in the 
kabit of preaching up the moral virtues as every thing 
cessary to a man's salvation. 

** Morality, thou deadly bane. 
Thy tens o^thousands thou hast slain ! 
Vain is his hope whose stay and trust is 
In fucral mercy, truth, and justice!* 

BcBJfS, 

y 3 
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as well as be* One says one things and another 
another, and there is, I say, no measure tocpd 
the controversy. Tis just as if two mea wave at 
bowls, and both judged by the eye; one says 'tis 
his cast, the other says 'tis my cast, and having 
no measure, the difference is eternal. JBen Jatuon 
satirically expressed the vain dbputes €f£ irmOf 
by Inigo LMnthome^ disputing with his puppet in 
a Bartholomew fair: It ia to — It is mat S4h^li u 
MO — It is not 80. Crying thus one W another t 
quarter of an hour together. 

.^iiDaa. 

RELIGION is made a juggler's paper, now 
'tis a horse, now 'tis a lanterp, now 'tis a jboar, 
now 'tis a man. To serve ends, jrdigiQU iis tiwunj 
into all shapes 

jiatab 
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RE'TJ^GE. 



Rerenge, at first (hopgb;nree^ 
^tter ere long, back on itnlf lecbfls. 

Mzurov* 

Revenge is bat a Mlty, mddent 

7b awiU and MoUy nuoda; t)wfpor.fnwltut 

.Of little souls, unable, to .sQimQiuit 

An injury ; too we^k to bear affront. 

OldhaiT. 

JU&VENGE ^%kmA .of ^Hd justioe, which Of 
more man's najtiMe fW% Xq, the more ought lnw W 
JVvee4 it out: fox as IIsmt the finA wrong, it doth hut 
offend the law, but the i^eoge of that wroi^ 
putteth the law out of office. Certainly, in tah- 
ii^ revenge, ja man js but eren with his .eneaj> 
but in passing it over, he i^ superior; f^r it is a 
priiice's part to paxdon: and Solomon, I am sure, 
3aith, '* It is the ^ory of a man to pass by an 
offence." That which is past is go«e and irre* 
severable, and wise men have enough -to ido with 
things present and to come; therefore they .do 
but trifle with themselves that labour in paat 
matters. 

There is no man doth a wrong for the wrong's 
sake, but thereby to purchase himself profit, or 
pleasure, or honour, or the like; therefore why 
should I be angry with a man for loving himself 
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better than me ? And if any man should do wrong 
merely oat of ill nature, why, yet, it is but like 
the thorn or brier, which prick and scratch, be- 
cause they can do no other. 

The most tolerable sort of revenge is for those 
wrongs which there is no law to ^remedy : but then, 
let a man take heed, the revenge be such at there 
is no law to punish, else a man's enemy is stilt 
before hand, and it is two for one. 

Some, when they take revenge, are desirous 
the party should know whence it coraeth : this is 
the more generous; for the delight seemeth to be 
not so much in doing the hurt, as in making the 
party repent ; but base and crafty cowards 'are 
like the arrow that flieth in the dark. 

Cosmns, Duke of Florence, had a desperate 
saying against perfidious or neglecting friends, at 
if those wrongs were unpardonable : '* You shall 
*^ read/' says he, ''that we are eomroanded.to 
*' forgive our enemies, but you never read that we 
*' are comraaDded to forgive our friends. *" Bat 
yet the spirit of Job was in a better tune : "^ Shall 
** we," saith he, " take good at God's hands, and 
** not be content to take evil also?" And so of 
friends, in a proportion. This is certain, that a 
man that studieth revenge keeps his own woundt 
greeuj which otherwise would heal and do well. 
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JaiCHES. 



To gather w<^tb by fnvA, do. not .prctqmf, 
A little eyil'got, ytiil much consume, 

RICHES are made for spending, and spending 

for honour and good actions ; therefore extrordi* 

nary expense must be limited by the worth of the 

occasion. 

LosD Bacov. 

I CANNOT ctfU ridhes better than the baggage 
of virtue. Itie Roman word i»better, impedimeftta^ 
For as the'baggage'is toan army^ so is riches 16 
virtue: it cannot be spared nor left behind, but it 
bindereth the march; yea, and the eare of it 
sometimes loseth or distnrbeth the victory. 

Of great riches, there is no real use, except ft 
be in the distribution; the rest is but conceit. 

Ibi9. 

BE not penny wise; riches have wings, and 
sometimes they 'fly away of themselves, and some* 
times they mast foe set flying to bring in more. 

iBIfli 

I 

FORTUNE blfte a malket, n^hcK, manftiknes, 
Ky/oa stay a Uttle, the price will fall. 
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SEEK not proud riches, but such as thou 
mayest get justly, use soberly, distribute cbeer- 
fully, and leave contentedly. 

Lofto Bacov. 

A GREAT estate left to an heir, is as. a lure to 
all the birds of prey round about to seiae on him, 
if he be not the better established in years and 
judgment. 

Ibibw 

TAKE heed that thou seek not riches basely, 
nor attain them by evil means: destroy no man 
for his wealth, nor take any thing from the poor, 
for the cry and complaint thereof will pierce the 
heavens. And it is most detestable before God» 
and most dishonourable before worthy uften, to 
wrest any thing from the needy and labouring 
soul. God will never prosper thee in ought, if thou 
offend therein : but use thy poor neighbours and 
tenants well, pine not them and their children, to 
add superfluity and needless expenses to thyself. 

Sir Walter Ralbob. 

SHALL we value honour and riches at nothingi 
and neglect them as unnecessary and vain 1 Cer* 
tainly no, for that infinite wisdom of God, which 
hath distinguished hb angels by degrees, which 
hath given greater and less light and beauty to 
heavenly bodies, which hath made differences be« 
twecn beasts and birds, created the eagle and the 
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fly, the cedar and the shrub, and, among stones; 
given the fairest tmcture to the ruby, and the 
quickest light to the diamond; hath also ordained 
kings, dukes, or leaders of the people, magistrates, 
judges, and other degrees, among men. And aa 
honour is left to posterity for a mark and ensign 
of the virtue and understanding of their ancestors^ 
so seeing Siracides prefereth death before beggary, • 
and that titles, without proportionable estates, 
fall under the miserable succour of other men's ■ 
pity; I account it foolishness to condemn such a 
care, provided that worldly goods be well gotten, 
and that we raise not our own buildings out of 
other men's ruins. 

Sir Walter Balboh. 

OF earthly blessings, the meanest is wealth, 
reputation the chiefest. As for riches, to him that 
hath and doth nothing with them, they are a con* 
tumely. 

H00K£R. 

WE might somewhat marvel what the apostle 
St. Paul should mean to say, that covetousness is 
idolatry, if the daily practice of men did not shew, 
that whereas nature requireth God to be honoured 
with wealth, we honour, for the most part, wealth 
as God. Faiu we would teach ourselves to believe, 
that for worldly goods it suDiceth frugally and 
honestly to use them to our own benefit, without 
detriment and hurt of others; or if we go a degree 
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faitfaer» and perhaps convert some small cototemp- 
tible portion thereof to charitable uses, the whole 
duty which we owe unto God herem is fully satis- 
fied. But forasmuch as we cannot rightly 
honour Ged, unless both our souls and bodies be 
sometimes employed merely in his serrice; again, 
since we know that religion requireth at our hands 
the taking away of so great a part of the time of 
our lives, quite and clean from our own business^ 
and the bestowing of the same in his : suppose, 
we, that nothing of our wealth and substance is- 
immediately due to God, but all onr own, to spend' 
and bestow as ourselves think meet? are not oar 
riches as well his, as the days of our life are hb?' 
Wherefore, unless with part, we acknowledge his 
supreme dominion, by whose benevolence we have 
the whole, how give we honour to whom honodr 
belongeth, or how hath God the things that are ' 
God's 1 I would know what nation in the world 
did ever honour God, and not think it a pomt of * 
their duty to do him honour with their very goods t 
So that this we may boldly set down as a prin- 
ciple clear in nature, an axiom that ought not to 
be called in question, a truth manifest and in&l« 
lible, that men are eternally bound to honour God 
with their substance, in token of thankful ac- 
knowledgment that all they have is from him. 

HoOKB«« 

IT is most evident, that a state of mediocrity in 
externals is to be preferred before an estate of 
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much wealthy honour, or grandeur, that of the 
two extremes, poverty ou the one side, or very 
great wealth and glory on the other, the latter is 
iu truth more dai^roos and difficult than the 
former; hut that of Agur's prayer, a state of 
mediocrity, neither poverty nor riches, but food 
convenient for a man^s condition, is the most de- 
arable state in this life, and that which avoids the 
difficulty of both extremes. 

Silt Mattrbw Hals, 



SABBATH-DAY.* 



I HAVE found by a strict and dJltgent ohsenw- 
tion, that by a due observance of the duty of the 
Lord's day, hath ever, had joined to it a hlessiug 
upon the rest ofeoiy time,, and the week th«t lialii 
be^ so begun, hath been blessed and presperoiis 
to me; and, on the other side, when I have been 
negligent of the duties of the day, the lest of the 
week hath been imsuccestful and iinhap|>y to my 
own secular employm^tfc; tsQ that I could easily 
make an estimate of my 8itoeesflcii», kk my wm Ae- 
cidar en^ployments, the week ieUowiog, /by the 

* These ezcellevif directknis ion the obsenratioii of the Sob* 
both, are contained in a letter addressed by their pious 
" irialdwBfc i 
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vumner of my passing of this day : and this I da 
not write lightly or inconsiderately, but upon a 
long and sound observation and experience. 

I find in the world much looseness and apoatacy 
from this duty. People begin to be cold and care- 
less in it, allowing themselves sports, and recre- 
ations, and secular employments in it, without 
any necessity, which is a sad spectacle, and an ill 
presage; I shall therefore set down particnlarly 
(and not in generals only) these things: 1. What 
is the reason and ground of your observation of 
this day: 2. What things ought not to be done 
upon thb day, which possibly may be lawful upon 
another day: 3. What things may be done upon this 
day: 4. What things are either fit or necessary to 
be done, in order to the sanctification of this day. 
I. Touching the first, viz. The reason of the 
okaemation and sanetificatian of this day; and 
the reasons are these: * 

1. It is a moral duiy^ that since the glorious 
God gives me my time, I should consecrate and 
aet qwrt some portion of that time in a specfad 
manner to his service* 

2. And because the glorious God best knows 
what portion of time is fit to be peculiarly dedi- 
cated to his service, that so the morality of that 
time might be determined unto some certainty, he 
hath by his express precept, given to his andent 
people the Jews, limited one day of seven to be 
that special portion of time which he would have 
peculiarly dedicated to his service^ and ao to eon- 
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dude and transfer into it the morality of that 
duty. 

S. This seventh portion of time, under the old 
law given to the Jews, was determined by the pre- 
cept and command of God, in the fourth com- 
mand, and likewise by his own example confined 
to the seventh day from the creation, upon which 
the Lord rested from his works of creation. 

4. But our Saviour ChrUty M(ho is the Son of 
God, blessed for ever, and is Lord of the sabbath, 
fulfilling the work of our redemption by his re- 
swrrectiom upon the first day of the week, and by 
bis m$$Um of the Holy Ghott miraculously the 
first day of the week, and by the eewet meuage 
0f the spiHt to the apostles and primitive churchy 
bath translated the observation of the seventh day 
of Uie week to the first day of the week, which is 
our Christian sabbath ; that as our Christian bap- 
tism succeeds the sacrament of circumcision, and 
as our Chrutian Pascha, the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, succeeded the Jewish passover; so our 
Christian sabbath, the first day of the week, suc- 
ceeds the sabbath of the seventh day of the week; 
and that morality, which was by almighty God 
under that covenant confined to the seventh day^ 
is, by the example of Christ and his apostles, to 
us Gentiles transferred to the first day of the 
week ; and that which would have been morally a 
violation .of the morality of the fourth command 
under the Jewish sabbath, is a violation of the 
same fourth command, if done upon the Christian 

i2 
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sabbath: though the strictness and severity en* 
joined to the Jews, be not altogether the same 
that IS now required of Christians. And thus you 
have the reason of the obligation upon us Christhun 
to observe the first day of the week, because by 
more than a human institution, the morality of 
the fourth command is transferred to. the first day 
of the week, being our Christian sabbath; add so 
the fourth commandment is not abrogated, but 
only the day changed, and the morality of that 
command only translated, not annulled. 

n. Concerning the second. It is certain, that 
what U unlawful to be done upon anotiier day, is 
much more unlawful upon this: as excess. and m* 
temperance, and the like sinful and unlawfui ao* 
tions. But farther, there are many things ihtl 
may be lawfully done on another day, whicii may 
not lawfully be done upon this, and many things 
that ate not only lawful upon another day, but 
also fit and decent, which are yet unfit to be done 
upon this day, Upon other days we may, and 
must, employ ourselves in our secular and or^Bnary 
callings; we may use bodily exercises and recre- 
ations, as bowling, shootiug, hunting, and divers 
other recreations; we may study human learning; 
but I hold these to be not only unfit, but unlawful 
to be used upon this day, and therefore remember 
it. Moderate walking may thus far be used, so 
far only as it enableth to the more cheerful and 
lively perfonnance of the duties of this day; and 
therefore 1 allow you to walk soberly about half 
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an hour after dinner, to digest your meat, that you 
be not drowsy nor indisposed in the religious du- 
ties of the day. Merry, but harmless talking, or 
talking about sports or worldly business, may be 
used another day, but not upon this. Feastings 
may be sometimes seasonably used upon other 
days, but are not fit upon this day. Let only 
such provision be made upon this day as may be 
necessary for the feeding of tEe family and the 
poor; and therefore I hold that curiosities, 
baking of meats, and superfluous provisions upon 
t^is day are to be avoided, as being an unnecessary 
breaking of the rest of this day, and unbeseeming 
the solemnity of it, 

III. What things may be done this day, is a 
question of a great latitude; because circumstances 
are many that do much diversify the actions of 
men, and many times render them lawful or un* 
lawful according to those varieties of circumstances* 
Therefore I shall shortly set down those things 
that do not of themselves directly tend to the sano^ 
tification of this day, that yet may, and sometimes 
must be done upon this day. For there were 
many things that were strictly enjoined to the 
Jews in their observation of their sabbath, which 
were ceremonial, and concerned only that state, and 
do not oblige under the gospel, as their dressing 
of meat upon this day was prohibited to them, but 
not to us ; and many more things they did forbear 
and count unlawful, which in truth were not only 
not forbidden^ but enjoined and commandedi for 

Id 
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xi]nch oar Lord reproves the PhmimtB^ (MtAU 
xii.) who accouDted it a breach of the sabbath to 
heal the sick, or to pluck the ears of com for the 
necessary relief of hunger. Therefore^ 

1. Works of ahBolute necessity, for man or 
beasts, may be done upon the Lonf s day. And 
those I call works of necessity which cannot be 
done before the day, or after, without aj^Mnent 
danger; as for instance, stopping of the breach of 
a sea wall ; supportmg a house, that upon a sudden 
tempest or casualty is ready to fall ; pnllivg oat 
an ox or other beast fallen into a ditch; prevent* 
ing of a trespass, that by a sudden accident may 
be occasioned to my com, or my nngfaboiir's ; set* 
ting of a broken bone; physic to remove an in- 
cumbent or imminent disease or pain; mflkingof 
cows; feeding of cattle; the necessary dressing «f 
meat for the family, and many more instances of 
that kmd. But yet therein great wariness and in- 
tegrity must be used, for otherwise men, oat of 
pretence of necessity, will take the liberty to do 
what they please. Therefore, take these cautions 
concerning necessity : 

(I.) Tliat is not a necessity that excnsetfa a work 
upon this day, which might have been reasonably 
foreseen and done before the day : as for instance, 
a man hath a necessity to dress meat for his fieumly, 
which he might have provided on the Saimrdi^^ 
and neglects it; this necessity will not justify liini 
in sending two or three miles to buy meat upon the 
Lord's day. 
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(2.) That lAfiotatiecesnitywIiicli may be forborne 
to be dotie, without any absolate destructkm or 
loss of the thing, until the morrow. If a rick of 
hay be on fire» I may endeavour to quench it on 
the Lord's day: but if my com be eat and lying 
upon the gKwuid on: the Saturday, though the^i^eiH 
ther be rainy, or hidinmg to wet, I may not make 
it into cocks, or fetchit home upon the LonPs day^ 
because, possibly, almighty God may send fair 
weather to>morrow ; aad therefbre, in my forbear- 
ance, I do two duties under one, vix. observe his 
law, and rest upon his provideiic*. *** Men 
make necessities many times to nerve their ease add 
sloth, and fiineies^ when in truth there is none^ 
but the business iliay be deferred without any 
danger. If we would be more faithful in our ob^ 
dienoe to God, we should £nd many pretended 
litecesskies r^jmh mto meiie imaginations^ 

2. Works of Charity. Relief of the poor; ad<- 
ministering physic, upon an apparent necessity; 
visiting or comforting the afflicted ; admonishing 
the disorderly ;. persuading peace between neigh* 
hours offended, and endeavouring to compose dif*- 
f^reniees Which require not much eaamination, or 
caniiot be deferred without an apparent danger of 
greater mischief. These are not only permitted^- 
but commendable, nay, commanded on this day. 
Bnt if the business require examination^ or 
may be deferred till to morrow, then it is best 
to defer such examinations and treaties between 
offended partieSi tiU another day, becaitse they 
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win take away too mnch of the little preckms 
portion of time of this day, and my be as well 
done to-morrow. 

IV. As for the fourth, what is proper, fit, or ne- 
cessary to be done, in order to thie mnctificttHom 
9f tkiM day^ I will set down particularly.; for 
generals seldom produce any great effect, because 
every man is apt to construe them according to 
fab own mind and liking. 

1 . I would not have you meddle with any re- 
creations, pastimes, or ordinary work of your call* 
ing, from satwrday night, at eight of the dock, 
till mmnday maming. For though I am not apt 
to think that Saturday night is part of the chris- 
tian sabbath, yet it is fit then to prepare the heart 
for it. 

2. Rise, at least, three hours before morning 
sermon ; and when you have made yourself fully 
ready, and washed and fitted yourself for the so- 
lemnity of the d^y, read two chapters in the Bible, 
and then go solemnly to your private prayer, and 
desire of God his grace to enable you to anctiij 
hb day : and after your private prayer, read an- 
other chapter, and let your reading be with atten- 
tion and observation, and uncovered on your 
head. 

3. When you are in the public worship and 
service of Grod, be uncovered all the while of 
readmg, praying, or preachiag; and if the weather 
be too cold, wear a satin cap. 

4, Kneel upoDyoukn£ea«\.^tvs^* ^XMs^'oa^ 
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at the reapdieg of Uie Psalns, and at the first and 
second Lessond, and Epistle and Gospel, tht 
Hymns and Creeds; so you shall avoid oikac€f 
and give the same, honour to every part of dit 
Holy Scriptures : bat staml not np at veadaig of 
any apocryphal book, if any happen to be read. 

5. Sit at the sermon, and be very attentive at 
your prayers, aud in your bearing: I commend 
your writing- the sermon, especially till you ar^ 
one or two aad tvreoty years old, becauae yoang 
minds are apt to wander, and writing the sermett 
fixeth and maketh then more attentive* . 

& When the imBiater itadeth any of IhSi Psalms 
or Lessons, tnm to vthem^ id . your Bible; and jgd 
alang with fains^ it wiU iasta your attention, nd 
prevent wandering thoughts. • 
■ 7« Be very attedtive and semus at oburch) 
use no laughing,., nor gaxing abont^ not whisper* 
kig, unless it be to'ask thp8e;.by you something oC 
the sermon, that' ^oi» sUpfxd in^^ritiiig.; . 

8. Sing the singing Psalms with the rest of tht 
cohgr^ga«ioii« 

9* After sermot eat moderately at diiner^ 
rather sparingly than plentifully upoh thn day^ 
that you may be fit for the. afternoon's eaercisei 
without drowsiness or dulness. 

iO. Walk half an hour after dinner, in the 
garden, to digest your meat, then go to your 
chamber and peruse your notes, or recollect what 
you remember' of the senoon, untii it be church 
tjine*-' -■ ' . lir.,:. ■. . ■ 
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11. If you are wel]^ be sure you go to church 
tDomiog and afternoon, aud be there before the 
minuter begin, and stay till he hath ended ; and 
all the while you are at church carry yoonelf 
gravely, soberly, and reverently. 

12, After evening sermon, go up to your cham- 
ber, and read a chapter in the Bible; thea 
examine what you have written, or recollect what 
you have heard ; and if the sermon be not re^ 
peated in your father's house, but be repeated 
in the minister's house, go to the minister's .house 
to the repetition of the sermon. 

Id. In all your speeches or actions of this dm/^ 
let there be no li^tness nor vanity ; jnse no ruA* 
mng, or leaping, or playing, or wrestling ; use oo 
jesting, or telling of tales or foolish stories, nor 
talk about worldly business ; but let yoor actions 
and speech be such as the day is, serious and sa- 
cred, tending to learn or instruct in the great 
business of your knowledge of God and his will 
and your own duty. 

14. After supper, and prayers ended in my fii- 
mily, every one of you going to bed, kneel down 
upon your knees, aud desire of God his pardon 
for what you have done amiss this day, and his 
blessing upon what you hive heard, and his ac- 
ceptance of what you have endeavoured in bis 
service. 

15. Perform all this cheerfully and uprightly, 
and honestly, and count it not a burden to you; 
for assure yourselves you shall find a blessing 
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irom Xrod in so doing. And remember that it is 
your father that tells you so, and that loves you, 
and (which is more than that) remember that the 
eternal God hath promised, Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14, 
" Tjf thou turn thy foot from the sabbath, from 
^* doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call 
** the sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord^ 
*' hsnourable ; and shall honour him, not doing 

thy own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure^ 

nor speaking thine own words ; then shall thou 
^* delight thyself in the Lord, and I will cause 
** thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, 
^* and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob, thy 

father: for the mouth of the Lord hath 

spoken itj' 

Sir Matthew Hals; 
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STRATAGEM. 



THE island of Sark, Joining to Gurnsey, and qf 
that government, was in Queen Mary's time sur* 
prised by the French, and could never have been 
recovered again by strong hand, having cattle and 
eom enough upon the place to feed so many men 
as will serve to defend it, and being every way so 
inaccessible that it might be held against the 
great Turk ; yet by the industry of a gentleman 
of the Netherlands, it was in this sort regained. 
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He anchored in the roads with (me abip of small 
burden, and prelendiog \he deatk of kis meiclian^ 
besought the French, being some thirty in number, 
that tbej might bury their merchant in hallowed 
ground, and in the chapel of that iale, afferin^ 
a present to the French of such commodities as 
they had aboard: whereto (with coaditioii that 
they should not come ashore with any weapon, 
no not so much as with a knife) the Fr^ichmea 
yielded. Then did the Flemiogs put a coffin into 
their boat, not filled with a dead carcaae, bot with 
swords, targets, and harquebusaes. The Ftaench 
received them at their landing, and searching ev€rf 
of tliem so narrowly as they could not hide 
a penknife, gave them leave to draw their coBia 
up the rocks with great difficulty. Some part of 
the French took the Flemish boat, and rowed 
aboard their ship, to fetch the commodities pro- 
mised, and M'hat else they pleased, but being 
entered, they were taken and bound. The 
Flemings on the land, when they had carried their 
coffin into the chapel, shut the door to them, and 
taking their weapons out of the coffin, set upon 
the French ; they run to the cliff, and cry to their 
company aboard the Fleming, to come to their suc- 
cour; but finding the boat charged with Flemings^ 
yielded themselves and the place. Thus a fox's 
tail doth sometimes help well to piece out the 
lion's skin, that else would be too short. 

Sir Walter fiuLLXOii* 
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STUDIES. 



Many books, 
Wise men hare said, are wearisome ; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superioTt 
(And what he brings, what need he elsewhere seek ?) 
tfncertun and unsetded still remains. 
Deep vers'd in books, and shallow in himself. 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, jvrorth a sponge ; 
As children gathering pebbles on die shore. 

J4ltT0N. 

OUR best seed-time, which be scholars, as it is 
very timely, and when we be young, so it eadiiieth 
not over long, and therefore it may not be let slip 
one hour. Our ground is very bard and full of 
weeds ; our horse, wherewith we be drawn, very 
wild, as Plato saitb ; and infinite other mere lets, 
which will make a thrifty scholar take heed how 
he spendeth his time in ^ort and play* 

BOCSK ASCHAH. 

LEARNING teacheth more in one year than 
eiperienoe m twenty, and leambg teacheth safely, 
when eiperience maketh m<4:« nuserable than wise» 
He haaardeth sore, thai waxeth wise by eiperioMe r . 
an unhaf^y master he is that is made cunniiig hg: 
many shipwrecks, a miserable merchant that » 
neither rich nor wise but after some bankxupta. 

laxPi 

A A 
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I NEVER knew yet, scholar that gave hiuiself 
to like, and love, and follow chiefly these three 
authors, Plato and Aristotle in Greek, and Tulfy 
in Latin, but he proved both learned, wise, and 
also an honest man, if he jomed with all the true 
doctrine of God's Holy Bible, without the which, 
the other three be but fine edge-tools in a fool or 
madman's hand. 

Roger Ascham. 

THESE books be not many nor long, nor rude 
in speech, nor mead in matter, but next the ma- 
jesly of God's Holy Word, most worthy for a man, 
the lover of learning and honesty, to spend his life 
in ; yea, I have heard the worthy M. Cheke* many 
tunes say, ^' I would have a good student pass 
*' a journey through all authors, both Greek and 
** Latii^ ; but he that will dwell in these few books 
" only, Jirst, m God's Holy Bible, and then join 
*' with it Tally, in Latin ; Plato, Aristotle, Xeno- 
** phon, Tsocrates, and Demosthenes, in Greek, 
" must needs prove an excellent man." 

Ibid. 

SOME wits, moderate enough by nature, be 
many times marred by overmuch study and use 
of some sciences, namely, music, arithmetic, and 
geometry. These sciences, as they sharpen men's 
wits over much, so they change men's manners 

* The learned Sir John Cheke, Greek Professor in the 
University of Cambridge, aod preceptor to King Edward VL 
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over-sore, if they be not moderately mingled and 
ivisely applied to some good nse of life. Mark 
all mathematical heads, which be only and wholly 
bent to those sciences, how solitary they be in thens- 
selves, how unfit to live with others, and how 
unapt to serve in the world. This is not only 
known now by common experience, but uttered 
long before by wise men's judgment and sentence. 

KOOEB AsCHAJf. 

EITHER Aristotle and Pliny knew not what 
was good and evil for learning and virtue, and the 
example of wise historians be vainly set before us, 
or else the minstrelsy of lutes, piipes, harps, and 
all other that standeth by such nice minikin finger^ 
log, is far more fit, for the womanishness of it^ 
to dwell in the court among ladies, than for any 
great thing in it which . should help good and sad 
study, to abide in the university among scholars** 

PLATO and Aristotle, both in their books, in 
treating of the commonwealth, where they shew 
how youth should be brought up in four things, 
in reading, in writing, in bodily exercise, and sing- 
ing, do make mention of music, and all kinds of 

* The opinion of this sagacions old schoolmaster, refpeet! 
ing music, is supported by the obeerratioiis of many of the 
learned. Txbicines menie capti ; ** Pipers are void of sense,** 
saith Erasmus ; and there is a great deal of truth in the saying, 
* In comes music at one ear, oat goes wit at aooidier.'* 

AA2 
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k ; wherein they both agree, that music need amoag 
the Lydi^»9 is very ill for young men which be 
staflentB for virtue and leambg, for a eertan 
■ice toft and smooth sweetness of it, which would 
rather entice them to naughtiness than stir tlvm 
to honesty* 

Roesm Amomml 

MUCH mnsic manreth men's manners, saith 
Galen, although some men will say that it doth 
not so, but rather recreateth and maketfa quick 
a man's mind ; yet, methinks, by leason, it doth 
as hooey doth to man's stomaeh» which at finft 
l«ceiveth it weH, but afterward it maketh it unfit 
to aUde any good strong noorahing mcat^ or else 
any whoiesoaM sharp and quick drink. And eian 
§0, in « aaanner^ these instruBMnts ttake a maaTs 
Istts so N>ft and smooth, bo lender and qaaisg;% 
that Ihey he less aMe to brook strong and tongh 
study. Wits be not sharpened, but rather dulled 
and made blunt with such sweet softness, even as 
good edges be blunted wfaitA men whet dpoo «rfk 
chalk stones. 



I DO not mean by this my talk, that .yonqg 
gentlemen should be always poring on a book, and 
by using good studies should lose honest pleasure, 
and haunt no good pastime. I mean nothing less ; 
for it is well known, that 1 both like, and love, and 
have always, and do yet, still use all exerciaes 
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and pastimes that be fit for my nature and ability ; 
and beside natural disposition, in judgment also, 
I was never either stoic in doctrine, or anabaptist 
in religion, to mislike a merry, pleasant, and play- 
ful nature, if no outrage be ccmimitted against 
law, measure, and good order. 

Roger Ascbak. 

THE noble city of Athens, did wisely, and upon 
great consideration, appoint the Muses, Apollo^ 
and PallaSy to be patrons of learning to their 
youth. For the Muses, besides learning, were 
also ladies of dancing, mirth, and minstrelsy. 
Apollo was god of shooting, and author of cun- 
ning playing upon instruments. PallMs also was 
lady mistress in wars : whereby was nothing else 
meant, but that learning should be always mingled 
with honest mirth and comely exercises ; and that 
war should be governed by kaming, and mode- 
rated by wisdom. 

Ibid. 

THE motions and Acuities of the wit and 
memory, may be not only governed and guided, 
but also confirmed and enlarged by custom and 
exercise duly applied ; as, if a man exercise shoot- 
ing, he shall not only shoot nearer the mark, but 
also draw a stronger bow. 

Lord Bacon, 

CERTAIN it is, whether it be believed or no, 

A A 3 
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that, as the most excdleot of ttietals, gold, is of 
ail other the most plktit, and moat flBdoring to be 
wroogfat; so, of all livhig and hreatfaing sub- 
sttticesy the most perfect (nan) is the moat sas- 
oqptible of help, improvement, im pf ca ah m, and 
alteration 1 and not only m his body, bat in Us 
mind and spirit; and these again not only in hb 
appetite and affection, but in his powers of wit 
and reason. 

Lomn Bacov. 

READ not to contradict and cooliite, nor to 
and take for granted, nor to ftid talk and 
but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others swallowed, and soaK 
few to be chewed and digested: that is, smne 
hocks are to be read only in parts, others to be 
read, but not curiously, and some few to be read 
iriioUy, and with diligence and attention. 

Ibih. 

READING maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man ; and there- 
fore, if a man write little, he had need Imve a great 
memory ; if he confer little, he had need have a 
pleasant wit; and if he read little, he had need 
have much ctmnin|^ to seem to know that he doth 
not 

laiD. 

HISTORIES make aien wise^ poHi vritty. 
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witty, the maiheilmticM tsahiile, naturtd phito- 
9ophy deep, m^al fn^ve, hgic and rketorie 
able to contend, Abewnt studm in mam. Nay 
ihere is no stand or impediment in the wit» hat 
may be wrought out by fit studies ; like as dis- 
eases of the body may have appropriate exercises. 
Bowling is good for the stone and reins, Sshootuig 
for the lungs and breast, gentle walking for the 
stomach, riding for the head, and the like. So» 
if a man's wit be wandering, let him study the 
mathematics ; for in demonstrations, if bis wit be 
called away never so little, he must begin again* 
If his wit be not apt to dbtinguish or find difier* 
eoces, let him study the schoolmen, for they are 
eymini sectores. If he be not apt to beat ove# 
matters^ and to call up one thing to prove and 
illustrate another, let hira study the lawyers* 
eases ; so every defect of the mind may have a 

special receipt. 

Loiio Bacon.. 

WE may gather out of history, a policy no less 
wise than eternal, by the comparison and applica- 
tion of other men's miseries, with our own like 
errors and ill deservings. 

Sm Waltsr Raleqb. 

PHILOSOPHY we ai« warranted to take 
keed of; not that j^iiloaophy which is true and 
sound knowledge, attained by natural disomirse of 
reason; but that philosophy which, to bolster 
bevssy «r-crl«ry t^asteth a fraudulent show 
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cf reason upon things which are, indeed, 
unreatonable, and by that mean, as by a stratagem, 
spoileth the simple, which are not able to with* 
stand such cunning. Take heed, lest any spoil 
you through philosophy and vain deceit. He 
that exhorteth to beware of an enemy's policy, 
doth not give counsel to be impolitic, but ratiier 
to use all prudent foresight and circumspection, 
lest our simplicity be over- reached by cunning 
sleights. The way not to be inveigled by them 
that are so guileful through skill, is thoroughly 
to be instructed in that which maketh skilful 
against guile, and to be armed with that true 
and sincere philosophy which doth teach against 
that deceitful and vain which spoileth. 

HoOKKB. 

I WOULD have you every morning read a 
portion of the Holy $9riptures, till you have read 
the Bible from the beginning to the end : observe 
it well, read it reverently and attentively, set your 
heart upon it, and lay it up in your memory, and 
make it the direction of your life ; it will make 
you a wise and a good man. I have been ac- 
quainted somewhat with men and books, and 
have had long experience in learning and in the 
world : there is no book like the Bible, for excel* 
lent learning, wisdom, and use, and it is want 
of understaadiug in them that think or speak 
otherwise. 

Sia Mattbsw Hali. 
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IT is good to have translatious, because they 
serve as a comment so £ir as the judgment of the 
man goes. 

Selden* 

IN quoting of books, quote such authors as 
are usually read^ others you may read for your 
own satUfactiooy but not name them. 

Ibid. 

QUOTING of authors, is most foir imrtter of 
Act, and then I write them as I would produce a 
witness, sometimes for a ftte expression ; and then 
1 give the author his due, and gam n^self praise 
by reading him. 

Ibid. 

TO quote a modern Dutchman^ where I nugr 
use a plassic author, is as if I were to justify mj 
reputation, and neglect all persons of note and 
quality that know me^ and bring the teatimonial 
of the scullion in the kitchen. 

Ibzo. 

PATIENCE is the chiefest fruit of study. A 
man that strives to make himself a different thing 
from other men, by much reading, gains this 
chiefest good, that in all fortunes he hath som^ 
thmg to entertain and comfort himself withal. 

Ibid. 
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TIME. 



What is a man» 
If his chief good, and marlcet of bis Ume 
Is but to sleep and feed ? a beait» no more* 
Sure, He that made us with such large discourse^ 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason. 
To mst in us unused. 

SHAXSPZASli 

The time of life is short; 
To spend that shortness basely, twere too long 
If life did ride upon a dial's point; 
Still ending at the arrival of an hoar. 

Ibid. 

BE frugal of your time ; it is one of the best 
Jewels we have ; and to that end avoid idleoess, 
it consumes your time, and lays you open tr worse 
inconveniences; let your recreations be healthy, 
and creditable, and moderate, without too much 
expense of time or money. Go not to stage plays, 
they are a most profuse wasting of time.* Value 
time by that estimate we would have of it when 
we want it ; what would not a sick man give for 

* The opinion of Sir Matthew Hale, in matters of juris- 
prudence, being always received witli the greatest veneration 
in our courts of law, I see no reason why bis observation on. 
the entertainments of the theatre should not be entitled to 
some respect, seeing he was as great b. judge in the court of 
morality, as he has ever been allowed to be in a court of 
justice. 
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those portions of time of health, that he had 
formerly improvidently waated 1 

Sib Mathew Hals* 

MUCH time might be saved and redeemed ia 
retrenching the necessary expense^ thereof, in oor 
ordinary sleep ^ attiring^ and dressing ourselves: 
and the length of our meals, as breakfasts, din* 
ners, suppers ; which, especially in this latter age, 
and among people of the better sort, are pro- 
tracted to an immoderate and excessive length. 
There b little less than ten or twelve hours every 
day, spent in these refections, and their appen* 
dencies, which might be fairly reduced to much 
less. 

Take heed of entertaining vain thoughts, which 
are a very great consumption of time, and is very 
incidental to melancholy and fanciful persons, 
whom I have known to sit the greatest part of 
several days in projecting what they would do, if 
they had such estates, honours, or places, and 
such kind of unprofitable and vain meditations; 
which humour is much improved in them that lie 
k)og in bed in a morning. 

Beware of too much recreation. Some bodily 
exercise is necess^y, for sedentary men especially, 
but let it not be too frequent, nor too long. 
Gaming, taverns, and plays, as they are pernicious, 
and corrupt youth ; so, if they had no other ifiuilt^ 
yet they are justly to be declined, in respect of 
their excetsive expense of time, and habituating 
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men to idleness and yain thoughts, and duturiNug 
passions and symptoms, when they are passed, «i 
well as while they are used. Let no recreatioas 
of any long continuance be used in the monuBg, 
for they hazard the loss or discomposure of the 
whole day after. 

Vmis^ made or received, are, iot the most part, 
an intolerable consumption of tirocy unless pro* 
dently ordered ; and they are, for the most part, 
spent in vain and impertinent discourses. 1. LH 
them not be used in the morning. 2. If the 
visits be made to or by persons of irapertinenoe, let 
^em be short, and at such times as may be best 
spared from what b more useful or necessaiy, 
i)iz. at meals, or presently after. 3. But if the 
persons to be visited are men of wisdom, learning, 
or eminence of parts, the visits may be longer, 
but yet so as the time may be profitably spent in 
useful discourse, which carries with it as well 
profit and advantage, as civility and respect. 

Be obstinately constant to your devatums, at 
certain set times, and be sure to spend the Lerf9 
day in those religious duties proper lor it ; and let 
nothing but an inevitable necessity divert yoa 
irom it : for, 1. It is the best and most profitably 
spent time; it is in order to the great end of 
your being in this world. 2. It is in order to 
your everlasting happiness; in comparison of 
which, all other businesses of this life are idle and 
vain ; it is that which will give you the greatest 
comfort in your life, in your sickness, in yonr 
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deatli ; ahd he is a fool that provides not for thfft 
tvhich will most certainly come. 3. It is the 
most reasonable tribute imaginable unto that God 
that lends you your time, and you are bound to 
pay it under all the obligations of duty and grati- 
tude. And, 4. It is that which will sanctify and 
prosper all the rest of your time, and your secular 
employments. I am not apt to be superstitions^ 
but this t have certainly and infallibly found true» 
that by my deportment in my duty towards God, 
in the times devoted to his service^ especially on 
the Lord's day, I could make a certain conjecture 
of my success in my secular occasions the rest 
of the week after : if I were loose and negligent 
in the fomier, the latter never succeeded well ; if 
strict and conscientious and watchful in the former, 
I was successful and prosperous in the latter. 

Be industrious and faithful in your calling. 
The merciful God hath not only indulged unto us 
a far greater portion of time for our ordinary occa- 
sions, than he hath reserved for himself, but also 
enjoins and requires our industry and diligence in it. 
And remember that you observe that industfy add 
diligence, not only as civil means to acquire a 
competency for yourself and your family^ but also 
as an act of obedience to his conunand and ordi- 
nance : by means whereof, you make it not only 
an act of civil conversation, but of obedience to 
almighty God, and so it becomes in a manner 
spiritaalifed into an act of religion. 

Whatever you do, be very carefiil to retain in 
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your heart a hahit of religian^ihiit may Be alwa)s 
about you, and keep your heart and your life 
always as in his presence, and tending towards 
him. This will be continually with you, and 
put itself into acts, even although you are not in 
a solemn posture of religious worship, and will 
lend you multitudes of religious applications to 
almighty God, upon all occasions and interven- 
tional which will not at all hinder you in any 
measure in your secular occasions, but better 
and further you : it will make you faithful in your 
calling, even upon the account of ah actual reflec- 
tion of your mind upon the presence and com- 
mand of the God you fear and love: it will 
make you actually thankful for all successes and 
supplies; temperate and sober in all your natural 
actions ; just and faithful in all your dealings ; 
patient and contented in all your disappointments 
and crosses; and actually consider and intend 
his honour in all you do ; and will give a tincture 
of religion and devotion upon all your secular 
.employments, and turn those very actions which 
are materially civil or natural, into the very true 
«nd formal nature of religion, and make your 
whole life to be an unintermitted life of religion 
and duty to God, For this habit of piety in your 
soul, will not only not lie sleeping and inactive, 
but almost in every hour of the day, vrill put 
forth actual exertings of itself, in applications of 
short occasional prayers, thanksgivings, depend- 
aoe^ resort onto that God that is always near 
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you, and lodgeth, in a manner, in your heart, by 
his fear and love, and habitual religion towards 
him. 

Sir Matthew Haxz.- 

THIS is the great art of Christian chemistry, 
to convert those acts that are materially natural 
or civil, into acts truly and formally religions; 
whereby the whole course of this life is both truly 
and inteipretatively a service to almighty God, 
and an uninterrupted state of religion, which is 
the best, and noblest, and most universal redemp* 
ti(m of his time. 

THERE are certain busmesses that are not 
only excellently useful in this life, but such as 
abide by us in sickness, in death, nay, go along 
with us with singular comfort into the next lif«, 
and never leave us, but place us in an eternal state 
of rest and happiness, such as may be with much 
ease acquired in the times of health and life, bat 
very diiBcult to be attained in the time of sickmoss 
and the hour of death, but never to be forgotten 
after death; such as are of that necessity, that 
in comparison of them, all other things are ira* 
pertinent and vain, if not desperately nojiious 
and hurtful. There is no necessity for me to be 
rich, and to be great in the world ; to have such 
a title of honour, such a place of dignity, or 
profit; to leave such an mheritance; or titito 
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dignity to my son, or to have so many tbousaiid 
pouDiis in my inventory when I die. But there 
are cerfain matters of absolute necessity to me, 
such as if I am without I am undone and lost^ 
and yet, such as if not attained here in this life^ 
can never be attained ; and therefore, ad it con- 
cerns me in the highest degree to attain them, so 
it concerns me in the highest degree to attain 
them in this life, and to take all opportunities 
imaginable^ in order Ihercuuto, and to redeem 
every minute of time for that purpose, lest I 
should be for ever disappointed, and not to be 
like the foolish virgin, to be getting of oil when 
the door is ready to be shut ; and with the truant 
scholar, to trifle away my time allotted me for my 
lesson, and then to begin to learn it when my 
master calls for me to repeMi it; and those busi* 
nesses are such as these : the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ; the attainment of faith 
in God through him ; the acquaintance of myself 
with the will of God, the comporting of myself 
with that will ; the exercise of true and serious 
repentance for sins past ; the steady resolution of 
obedience to his will for the time to come; the 
attaining of the pardon of my sins» and peace 
with. God through Christ our Lord ; the subduing 
of my lusts and corruptions ; the conformation of 
xny will and life to the holy will of God, and 
^he perfect pattern of holiness, Christ Jesus ; the 
working out my salvation with fear and trembling; 
the giving all diligence to make my calling and 
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election iiire; the fittbg and purgbg of myself 
to be a veaiel of glory and immortality, and fitted 
for the use of my great Lord and Master; the 
casting of myself into 8ucfa> a frame and posture 
CRf ramd and life, that I may be fitted and ready 
to die, and gire tip my account to my Lord with 
peace, and chearfulness, and comfort; so that if 
I should, either by the hand of some disease or 
casualty, or other providence, receive this solemit 
message. Set thy haute in ovd&f fw thou dudt 
dk : I might receive it with as much readiness^ 
willingness, and chearfiilness, as a faithful and 
diligent servant would receive thu command from 
ills master. You naut take sueh a journey for mr 
to-morrow. These, and «uch like businesses at 
these, besides the constant tenor of a just, viiw 
tuous, and pious life^ are the most important busi* 
nesses of a Christian. 

. We know not whether tiie grace and opportn* 
Bity diat God hath lent us, and we have neglected 
in our lives, shall ever be affiotded ' again to us in 
the times of our sicknesses, or upon* 0nr death 
beds, but the. little iMMrtion of tame in our Uvea 
and healths are furnished with thouflands of iavita* 
lions and golden opportunitieft fiur these great 
woriLS. Let us tiierefore redeem these fKHrtions 
of time that our life and health lends us, for tfaia 
Hreat and one tbmg neocssaiy. r: 

And ooWr if a mini shall take ai survey of the 
'Common eourse, c^ven of the Cbristin worid, w^ 
Hdutll 'find the g enetality of mattkind, the temst 
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rhiMrai, fbob , and madnMn, tiuit ever natOR 
yielded. The very folly of children in spending 
their tiflw in fsttles and hobby hMrscs, is more 
•scvscnble thn tbciis» whose vomod and expe- 
rience should better instmci tiwm* . There is not 
ny BMB so sensdcM bat be knovrs he must die^ 
and he knows not how soon he shall hear of that 
lad snnunons^ aoA if he were so brutish as not ta 
think of it, or bdieve it, yet the weekly bills of 
inortality gives bin daily instances of it; and yet 
if we do but observe the world of men, they do^ 
for the flM»t pait, wholly trille away their time, 
in doii^ that which is evil ; or in doing nothing; 
or in doing notlung to any purpose, oc becoming 
a reasonable nature. One man trifles away his 
time in feasting and jollity; anoth^ in gaming^ 
or eain and unnecessary recreations, in hunting, 
hawking, bowling, and other wasteful expenses of 
time; another in fine clothes, powderings, and 
.painting, and dressing ^ another in hunting ditfor 
honours and prefe r m e n t^ wr heaping up wealth 
and riches, and lading hinmelf with thick cky; 
another in trivial specnklions, possibly touching 
some criticism or gnunmatieal nicety; and all 
these men wanderfoUy pride theaurives as being 
the only wise men» look big and goodly ;^ and when 
they come to die, all these prove eithor vexations 
and tortures of a mi^Mst^time, or at least, by 
the very appearaiioe of sickness and deaith, are 
rendered poor, empty, insipid^ and insignificant 
things; and then the miiister is aciit for^ and 
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sacramentSy and nothing but penitence and com- 
plaints of the vanity of the world, the unhappy 
expenses of timey and all the wealth and honour 
nirould be presently sacrificed for the redemption 
ttd those mispent hours, and days, and years, that 
cannot be recalled, nor redeemed by the pride 
of a world. Bat the great misery of mankind is 
this, they cannot, nor will not, in the times of 
health, anticipate the consideration of death and 
judgment to come; nor put on any apprehensioos 
or thoughts, that the time will come» when things 
will be otherwise with' them than now it is ; or 
that they will be driven into another kind of esti- 
mate of things than now they have, and this their 
way, is their folly. Man being in honour, in 
health, in life, understandeth not, but becomes 
4ike the beasts that i)erish, Psalm aiix. \2. 

I come to the nasons why we ought thus to 
redeem our time, which may be these. 

1. Our time is a talent put into our hands by 
the great Lord of the whole family of heaven and 
earth, and such whereof we are to give an ac- 
eoimtwhen our Master calls; and it will be a 
lamentable account,, when it shall consist only of 
such itemt aa these: Item^ so much of it spent in 
plays, and taverns, and gaming. Item, so much 
of it spent in sleeping, eating, drinking. Item, so 
much spent in 'recreations and pastimes. Item, $o 
much spent in getting wealth and honour, &c»; 
and there remains so much which was spent ja 
dobg notbin|[. 
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t. Our time k an tmiofrM/ talent, that every 
nnuiy that lim to dueredon, bath. Every man 
bath not a talent of learnings or of wealth, or 
honour, or nbtilty of wit, to account for; but 
every 'man that lives to the age of discretion, hath 
time to account for.- 

3. Every man hath not only a talent of time, 
but every man hath a talent rf eppertumitjf, to 
improve his talent in some measure, pat into his 
band. The very works and light of natute, the 
very principles of natural religion, are lodged in 
the hearts of all men ; which, by the help of his 
natural reason, he might exercise to abme acts of 
service, duty, and religion towards GUmL But the 
Christian hath much more. 

4. The redemption and improvemei^ of our 
time, is the next and immediate end why it U 
given, or lent us, and why we are placed in this 
life; and the wasting of our time is a disiqipoint* 
ment of this very end of our being; for thereby 
we consequently disappomt Qod of his glory, and 
ourselves of our happiuess. 

5. Upon the management and disposal of onr 
time, depends the everlasting eaneemmant of our 
aotde. Ex hoc momenta pendet ^gtemitae^ If it 
be redeemed, improved,^ and employed as it 
ought to he, we shall, in the next moment after 
death, enter into an immutable, eternal^ and pariect 
state of glory ; if it be either sinfiilly or idly spent^ 
we fall into an everlastii^, irxecoverabie^ and na» 
changeable state of misery, • 
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6, The business we have to do in this fife, in 
order to the cleansuig of our souls, and fitting 
them lor glory, is a great and important buahuss, 
wad the time we have to live, hath two mast dan* 
gmroui qualities, in reference to that business. 
1. It is short: our longest period is not above 
eighty years, and few there be that arrive to that 
1^. 2. It b very carnal and uncertain; there 
be infinite accidents, diseases,, and dbtempers, 
that cut us ofif suddenly ; as acute diseases, such 
as scarce give us any warning ; and considering 
how many strings, as it were, there aie to hold 
OS up, and how small and inconsiderable (bey are 
and how easily broken, and the breach or disordei 
0f any of the least c^ them, may; be. an inlet to 
death, it is a kind of miracle that we. live.. a 
montb. Again, there be many diseases that len* 
der us, in a manner, dead while we live, as apo^ 
I^eides, palsies, frenzies, stone, gout/which renders 
pur time either grievous, or veiy unuseful to. us.^ 

7* Time once lost, it is lost for ever ; it ia never 
to be recovered; all the wealth of both the Indka 
will not redeem uor recall the last hour I spent ; it 
ceaseth for ever. 

8. As our time is short, so there be mamf things 
that corrode and waste that short time ; so that 
there remains but little that is serviceable to our 
best employment. Let us take but out of our 
longest lives, the weakness and folly of childhood 
and youth, the impotency and morosity of old 
age; the times for eatings drinking^ sleeping^ 
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though with moderation^ the times of sickness 
and indiqwsedness of health, the times of cares, 
jotuiK^rs, and travels ; the times for necessary re* 
creatidos, interviews of friends and relations, and 
a thousand such expenses of time, the residue 
will be but a small pittance for our business of the 
greatest moment, the business, I mean, of fitting 
our souls finr glory ; and, if that be mispent, or 
idly spetit^ we have lost our treasure^ and the very 
flower and jewel of our time* 

9* Let us remember, that tidken we sMl eome 
to die, and our souls, sit as it were, hovering upon 
our lips,. ready to take their flight, at how great 
m rate we would then be willing to purchase some 
off these hours we once trifled away,' but we 
cannot 

lO. Ranember that this b the very e/tj^> the 
-very heil of hell, to the damned spirits, that they 
had once a tidie wherein they might, upon eaisy 
terms, have procured everlastmg rest and glory | 
but they foolishly and vainly mispent that time 
and DMisopy which is now not be recovered. 

Sia JMUttviw Hals* 
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TRUTH. 



I>efend the truth : for that who will.Dot^fiet 
. A coward is, and gi^es himaelf the lie. 

Randolph* 

■ ■ • ..• . / . 

Truth still b one ; truth b divinely bright. 
No cloudy doubts obscure her native light. 

Roscommon. 

WHOSO£y£R« ia writing a modern history^ 
shall follow truth too near the heels, it may hap- 
pily strike out his teeth. 

Sir Walter Ralsgh. 

CERTAINLY it is heaven upon c^rth, to have 
a man's mind move in charity, rest in providence, 
.and turn upon the poles of truth. , . 

Lord iE^AcoN. 

IT will be acknowledged, even by those that 
practise it not, that clear and round dealing is 
the honour of man's nature, and that mixture of 
falsehood is like allay in coin of gold and silveiv 
which may make the metal work the better, but it 
embaseth it. 

Ibid. 

THERE is no vice that doth so cover a man 
with shame, as to be found false and perfidious; 
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and therefore, Montaigne saith prettily, when he 
enquired the reason vrhy thie word of the lie, 
should be such a disgrace, and such an odious 
charge 1 *' If it be well weighed, to say that a 
** man lieth, is as much as to say, that he is brave 
" towards God, and ft coward towards men : for 
*' a lie faces God, and shrinks from man/' Surely 
fhe wickedness of falsehood and breach of faith, 
cannot possibly be so highly expressed, as in that 
it shall be the last peal to call the judgments of 
God upon the generations of men ; it being fore- 
told, that when ^'Christ cometh, he shall not find 
^ faith upon earth." 

Lord Bacon. 

t 

THE way to find out the truth, is by other's 
mii^akin^Vifbr if I'w^s to go to such a^^place* and 
oiie had gone before me on the right hand, tfnd 
he was out ; another had gone on the left hand^ 
and he was out, this would direct me to keep the 
middle way ; that, peradventure, would bring me 
to the place I desired to ^6. 

Seldin. 
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WISDOM. 



Not to know at large of things remote 

From use, obscnre and subtle ; but to know 

That which before us lies in daily Uie, 

Is the prime wisdom : what is more is fume> 

Or emptiness, or fond impertinence ; 

And renders us in things tliat most conoern^ 

Unpractb'd, unprepared, and still to seek. 
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THE pleasures of the mind lie in knowledge, 
and in 'that delight which the contemplation of 
truth carries with it; to which add the joyful re« 
flections on a well-spent life, and the assured h<^» 
of a fiiture happiness. 

Sir Tromas- More's Utopia« 
Tramlated by Bishop Bwnett. 

WHOSO thinks himself the wisest man, is 
but a poor and miserable igBonmt Those that 
are the best men of war against all the vanities 
and fooleries of the world, do always keep the 
strongest guard against themselves, to defend 
them from themselves, from self-love, self*esti« 
ination> and self^inion. 

Sir WAtTBB EjlleOh. 

TO the end that no man should be proud of 
himself, God hath distrttnited unto men such a 

cc 
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proportion of knowledge, as the wisest may behold 
in themselves their own weakness. 

Sir Walteb Ralegh. 

WE take cunning for a sinister, or crooked 
wisdom, and certainly there is great difference 
between a cunning man and a wise man, not only 
in point of honesty, but in point of ability. There 
be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play 
well, so there are some that are good in canvasses 
and factions, that are otherwise weak men. 

Lord Bacon. 

WISDOM for a man's self, is, in many branches 
thereof, a depraved thing. It is the wisdcMn of 
rats, that will be sure to leave a house somewhat 
before it fall. It is the wbdom of the fox, that 
thrusts out the badger, who digged and made 
room for him. It is the wisdom of crocodiles, 
that shed tears when they would devour. But 
that which is specially to be noted, is, that those 
which (as Cicero says of Pompey) are aui amantes 
sine rivali, are many times unfortunate. And 
whereas they have all their time sacrificed to 
themselves, they become, in the end, themselves 
sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune, whose 
wings they thought, by their self-wisdom, to have 
pinioned. 

THE great pre-enuaeuce that man hath ovei 
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beasts, is his reason, and the great pre-eminence 
tliat one man hath over another, is wisdom* 
Though all men have ordinarily the privilege of 
reason, yet all men have not the habit of reason. 
The greatest commendation that we can ordinarily 
give a man, is, that he is a wise man, and the 
greatest reproach that can be to a man, and that 
ivhich is worst resented, is to be called or esteemed 
a fool; and yet, as much as the reputation of 
^risdom is valued, and the reputation of folly is 
resented, the generality of mankind are in truth 
very fools, and make it the great part of their 
business to be so ; and many that pretend to seek 
after wisdom, do either mistake the thing, or 
mistake the way to attain it ; commonly those that 
are the greatest pretenders to wisdom, and that 
search after it» place it in some little narrow 
concern, but place it not in its true latitude, 
commensurate to the nature of mankind. And. 
lience it is, that one esteems it the only wisdomi, 
to be a wise politician or statesman, another to be; 
a wise and knowing naturalist, another to be -a 
wise acquurer of wealth, and the like ; and all thesci 
are wisdoms in theur kind ; and the world, per- 
chance, would be much better than it is, if these 
kind of wisdoms were more in fashion than they 
are : but yet, these are but partial wisdoms ; the 
wisdom that is most worth the seeking and finding, 
is that which renders a man a wise man. 

The excellent man Job, after a diligent search 
after wisdom^ what it is, and where to be found, 
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dotbat length maketbcse iwc coiiciuai<m8,Tiz.inr«l; 
That tke true root of wisdom^ and that therefore 
best knew wher^ it ivas to be foundy and how to be 
attained, is certainly none other but almighty God* 
Job xxvii. 23, God undarstandeth the VMy.thertef^ 
andknoweththe^^acetkerMf, And, Second, Ashe 
alone best kiew' it, so he^bcst knew^ how to pve- 
scribe unto mankind the means and method: to. 
sfttain it : 1> ynrnv A#> said^ To fear God, thai is 
wisdom; that^ is^ it is the-pvoper and adequate 
wisdom, suitable to human natore, and to the 
condition of mankind; and we need mt doubt 
but it is so, because he that best knew* what was 
the best rul^ of wisdom) pMscribed it to- man,. 
hSr best of tisible ereaHures^ wiwHiiWe faavfr jwit 
reason to Bfcfieve he would s#l daecive with a; 
ftise ordefleient mle ol wisdoms since; aa wisdmn 
i» the h^utjr and' glory of nHur^ a» wisdom, m nam 
sfets forth the glory smd eacdknc^ and goodnea» 
of God. Ahd', consonant to%tlHB, JBfktvid, a wise 
long, and S&hmot^, the wisesi; oi mea, afimr tbei 
^me' trtith : Psahti CKi. 10, Tke /mt o^ ths 
Lord is the beginning of wimhm ; « goadnuthr^ 
itdnding have they thai do ki& oommandments, 
frov. i. 7, the fear of the Lord ts the heginmmg 
(tf knowledge, hit fools despise wisdom and ni- 
struetion ; and r*. lO, The fear of the Lord f¥ 
the beginning tf wisdom, and the ktwwlodgs of 
the Holy t> undtrstandtng. And when the wiso 
Jtitm had rmi all hit kmg travel of experinents, 
to attain that which tiii^X bt i^t ^^ fcr lfa» 
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cfaildreti of men, in the end of his tedious chase 
and pursuit, he closeth up all with this very same 
conclusion: Eccles. xii. 13, Let us hear the 
eoncluiion of the whole matter. Fear God and 
keep his commandments^ for this is the whole 
duty of man ; and he gives a short, hut efTectual, 
reason of it : Fm* God shall bring every work into 
Judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil: and hence it is, that 
this wise man, who had the greatest measure of 
wisdom of any meer man since the creation of 
Adam ; that had as great experience and knowledge 
of all thmgs and persons ; that made it his busine&s 
to search and to inquire, not ouly into wisdom^ 
but into madness and folly ; that had the greatest 
opportunity of wealth and power to make the 
exactest inquiry therein ; this wise, and inquisitive, 
and experienced man, in all his writings, styles the 
man fearing God, and obeying him, the only wise 
man ; and the person that neglects this duty, the 
ouly fool and madman. 

Sir Matthew Halb. 

TAKE a man that is employed as a statesman, 
or politician, though he have much wisdom and 
prudence, it commonly degenerates into craft and 
cunning, and pitiful shifting, without the fear of 
God : but, mingle the fear of almighty God with 
that kind of wisdom, it renders it noble, and ge- 
nerous, and staid, and honest, and stable. Again, 
take a man that is much acquainted with the sub^ 
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t3er kind of learning, as phil&80pkjf for instance 
without the ftar of God upon his heart, it will 
carry fahn over to finde, arrogance, sel^<oneeit, 
curiosity, presamption ; but mingle it with the tfear 
cff 6od» it will ennoble that knowledge, carry k 
up to the honour and glory eff that God that is the 
author of nature, to the admiration of his power, 
wisdom, and goodness ; it will 'keq> liim humble, 
modest, sober, and yet rather with an advance than 
detrilnent to his knowledge. Take a man, indus- 
trious in his calling, without the fear of God with 
it, he becomes a drudge to worldly ends, vexed 
when disappointed, overjoyed in success : mingle 
but the fear 6f God with it, it will not abate his 
industry, but sweeten it; if he prosper, he is 
thankful to God that gives him power to get 
wealth ; if he miscarry, lie is patient under the will 
and dispensation of the God he jfears ; it turns the 
very employment of his calling into a kind of reli- 
gious duty and exercise of his religion, without 
detriment to it. 

Sir Matthew Hale. 

LET us now make a short comparison between 
the persons that fear not God, and' those that truly 
fear hhn, and then let any man jndge who is the 
fool, and who is the wise man* A man hath but a 
very short uncertain time in this life, which, in 
comparison with eternity^ is less tiban a moment. 
The great God of heaven, in his word, assures us 
Umt there is an estate of immortdity after tUa 
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h&f and thit ilmt wmortal estate is bpt of tvirf 
ki»d« ; » eafaite of never-dying mi9ery, oj an esti^e 
ef endless glory ; and tells them, ** If jiqu fear 
^ ne^ aad dbey ihose ea»y comm^yipidi tt)at>^^.cotir 
'' tained in the book of the Hciy Scriptures, whiok 
^^1 have g^yea you, you shall infallibly aUain 
^ everlasting life and hapfine^^, andeveu jn Uos 
*' present life, shidl have the influifeiice .and pce- 
** senee of my favour, to support, to direct, and 
«« bless you. Qn ihe other ^ide, if ye refuse my 
^* fear, and reject my commands, and prefer tbe 
** unla^ul and vain delu3ions c^ this present life, 
** before the obedience of my will, and p^rsi^ 
** impenitently in it, <yo|ur portion sba|l be ever^ 
" lasting misery." 

And now, everlasting life and everlasting deatii 
being set before the c}uldren of mep, there a^'e a 
sort of DMU that rather choose to disobey tbe 
eommand of God, reject his fear, and all this» 
that they may enjoy the {Measures of jun for a 
season, those pleasures that are fading and dying, 
that leave behind them a sting, that renders their 
very enjoyment bitter, and that make even that 
very little life they enjoy, but a life of discomfort 
and unhappiness in spite of all their pleasures ; or, 
be they as sincere as their own hearts can promise 
them, yet they are but fer a season ; a season, that 
in Its longest period is but short, but is .uncertain 
also: a littie inconsiderable accident, the breach 
of a vein, an ill air, a Iktle ilMigested pertioD of 
that excess wherein they delight; may put a period 
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to all those pleasures, and to that life, in a year, 
in a week, in a day, in an hour, in an unthought 
moment, before a man hath opportunity to con- 
sider, to bethink himself, or to repent, and then 
the door of life and happiness is shut. 

Again, there are a sort of men that consider 
this great proposal, and choose the fear of almighty 
Crody and with it eternal life, and are content 
to deny themselves in things unlawful, to obey 
almighty God, to keep his favour, to walk humbly 
with him, to actcept of the tender of life and sal- 
vatiob upon the terms propounded by almighty 
God: and in the practice of this fear, they enjoy 
his faT0ur> and presence, and love, and after this 
life spent, whether it be long or short, and whe* 
Iher theur death be lingering or sudden, are sure, 
the next moment after death, to enjoy an immortal 
life of glory and happiness. Judge then, which 
of these is the truly wise man, whether this be 
not a truth beyond dispute. The f em* of God, that 
is wisdom^ and to depart from evil is under" 
standing ? 

Sir Matthew Halb. 



A WISE man should never resolve upon any 
thing, at least never let the world know his resolu- 
tion, for if he cannot arrive at that, he is ashamed. 
How many things did the king resolve in his de^ 
duration concerning Scotland^ never to do, and 
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yet did them all? — ^A man must do accordiog to 
accidents and emergencies* 

Selixew. 

WISE men say no^ng in dangerous times. 
The lion, you know, called the sheep to ask her if 
his breath smelt 1 she said Aye, ; he bit off her head 
for a fool : he called the wolf, and asked him ; he 
said No ; he tore him in pieces for a flatterer. : at 
last he called the foXj and asked him, tru{y he 
had got a cold^ and could not qmelK 

Ibzd. 

Wrr and wisdom, di^cr ; ^it is upon the suddea 
tum ; wi^m is ia bijiqgijQg ^out epdf • 

NO IQW. \sk the sivm if^x hia learning;; it miay 
ajipuaifliter loatte^r to work in^ or objects to wprk 
upoiv. bitt wjt Iip4 wi$doq^ are born, wit^, a man* 

■ 

IsuiXi. - 
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WORLDLY ENJOYMENTS. 



When I condder life, 't b all a cheat; 

Yet, fooPd with hope, men favour the deceit. 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow 's falser than the former day ;. 

I^es more ; and while it says we shall be Hess'd 

^th some new joys, cuts off what w&possess*d. 

Dayd£n» 

» 

IF we could afford ourselves but so much 
leisure as to consider that he which hath most 
in the worfd, hath, in respect of the world, no- 
thing in it : and that he which hath the longest 
time lent him to live in it, hath yet no proportion 
at an therein, setting it either, by that which is 
past when we were not, or by that which is to 
come, in which we shall abide for ever : I say, if 
both, to wit, our proportion in the world, and our 
time in the world, differ not much from that which 
is nothing; it is not out of any excellency of 
understanding, that we so much prize the one 
which hath in effect no being, aud so much neglect 
the other, which hath no ending, coveting those 
mortal things of the world, as if our souls were 
therein immortal, and neglecting those things 
which are immortal, as if ourselves, after the world,, 
were but mortal. 

Sir Walter Ralegsu 
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IN all thy designs of temporal advantages, 
ieep thy expectations and hopes low ; clog tbem 
with suspicions, and abatements, and allays ; other- 
wise thy expectations will cheat thee; and not 
only so, but render that good that thou shalt 
attain (even upon honest designs) insipid and flat, 
because less than what thou expectest ; whereas, 
a low expectation gives a relish to a low enjoy- 
ment. Secondly, Set not thy heart upon an 
earnest prosecution of temporal advantages^ For, 
if they do not vex thee by disappointment, or 
some thorn or gall that doth adhere to them, yet 
it is ten to one they will cheat thee ; appear 
more glorious at distance and in expectation, than 
nearer hand, and in fruition. They are trimmed up* 
with report and expectation ; but in reality and in 
themselves, are like the apples of Sodom, beau- 
tiful to the eye, 1)ut vanish into dust when touched. 
Solomon was certainly the wisest, and externally 
happiest king that ever the world knew : he had 
the greatest opportunity that ever any man had, 
to take a full estimate of the world in its choicest 
enjoyments, by reason of his wealth, and peace, 
and power, and interest, almost with all the princes- 
and potentates that then reigned. He had a vast 
judgment and understanding of all things in nature, 
and could, with exquisite skill and relish, search 
into and attain all that was externally good and 
desirable in this world. And besides all this, he 
made it his chief business to sea/ch out what was 
that good for the sous of men, under the sun, and 
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tliis he did neitber bhitishly, or led thereunto by 
sensuality, nor superficially^ or baiviy by specida- 
tkm ; bat he made it his business, not only strictly 
to inquire into it by hb reason and judgment, but 
€l6o really to experiment and try the matter- he 
dius sought after: and having, with much industry 
and obseiration, climbed, as it were, ta the t<^ of 
all woridly felicity and enjoyment, and beholding 
the i^st of mankind, as well as they were able, 
reaching and clambering, as it were, towards this 
predpice of worldly felicity, 

Dum monie potHm^ 
Spectat anheiantem dura adfasiigia turham. 

From this high mountain he bespeaks mankind, 
in his critical book of Eech^astesj as it were in 
thir manner: "Ye children of men, I see ye are 
•* full of great expectations of and by worldly 
** contentments, and you take much pains for the 
^' acquest of them : listen awhile what I shall 
^'say to you; 1 have had those oppcMrtnnities 
^ of a full discovery of the best that this world 
^ can afford, wealth, honour, pleasures of all sorts 
''and kinds, and such Opportunities as none of 
'< you ever had or can expect, to isakt the like dis« 
** covery : and I have dienied myself nothing that 
^* this world can afford, to give me content, and 
'' the most exquisite taste and relish of them, and 
^*J have now arrived at the very fMigium, the 
'' very faigbest pomt of Ib^ ^vmraiiUin of pleasure 
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^ and woridly fruition; and I find myself wholly 
^* deceived in what I expected. I expected, indeed, 
^'"as great contentation as you do/ but now I have 
^lasted of every dish, I find them all to be but 
** vaniiy and vexation of spirit. I have not been 
*' only disappointed in what I expected from theni, 
'* but instead thereof, I have reaped nothing but 
•* sorrow, anxiety, vexation : you do therefore de- 
** ceive yourselves in all the pains you take, while 
** ye think from these worldly enjoyments, ye i»haU 
acquire happiness, yea, or contentation in them. 
Be wise therefore, and take* warning by me, the 
greatest example that ever the world knew of 
■** this kind ; give over those laborious, busy, and 
** vain pursuits of your's, and take out but this 
** concluding lesson of mine, which I have learned 
** by infallible experience, Fear God and keep hia 
*^ commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
** manJ' ' ■ • f 

Sir Matthsw HalA. 

DID we consider this world as becomes us, even 
«s wise men, we may easily find, that this world 
below, neither was intended, nor indeed can be« 
a place of rest, but only a kind of laboratory to 
fit and prepare the souls of the children of men 
for a -better and more abiding state ; a school to 
exercise and train us lip into habits of patience 
and obedience, till we are fitted to another station; 
a little narrow nursery, wherein we may be dressed 
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and pruned till transplanted into a better Paradiae, 
The continual troubles, and discomposures, and 
sicknesses, and weaknesses, and calamities, that 
attend our lives, the shortness and continued vex- 
ation occurring in them ; and finally, the ciMnmon 
examples of death and mortality of all ages, aexes^ 
Gcmditions of mankind, are a suflkient instruction 
to oonviBce reasonable men, that have the smous- 
ness and patience to consider and observe, that we 
Jiave DO abiding city here. And on the other side, 
if we wUl give ourselves but the leisure to consider 
the great wisdom of almighty God, that orders 
every thing in the world to ends suitable and pro- 
portionable; the excellence of the soul and mind 
of man ; the great advances and improvements hb 
nature is capable of; the acbnirable means the 
merciful and wise God hath afforded unto man* 
kind, by his works of nature and providence, by his 
word and instructions, to enable him for a nobler 
life than this world below can yield, will easily 
confess that there is another state, another city to 
come, which becomes every good, and wise, and 
considerate man to lock after, and fit himself for. 
. And yet, let a man look upon the generality of 
mankind with a due and severe consideration, 
they win appear to be like a company of mad or 
• distempered people. The generality of the wcHrld 
make it their whole business to (nrovide for a rest 
and hajqiHness in this world, to make these vain 
acquests of wealth, and honouTi and preferment^ 
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and pleasures of this world, tbeir great, if oot 
only busiiiess and happiness, and, whieh is yet ;a 
higher degree of frenzy, to esteem this the onfy 
wisdom, and to esteem the cateful proviripn t^ 
eternity, the folly of a few weak, melancholy^ 
fanciful men. Whereas it is in truth, and in due 
time it will most evidently appear, that those men 
that afe most sedulous and solieitous touching 
the attaining of their everlasting rest, are the cabf 
true wise men, and so shall be acknowledged by 
those that now despise them. '* Wisd. v. 4, We 
fools accounted his life madness, and his end to 
be without honour. How is he numbered among 
the children of God, and his lot is among the 
•* saints r 

Sir Matthew Halb* 






UPON the whole matter, I conclude that the 
happiness of mankind is not to be found in this 
life, but it is a flower that grows in the garden of 
eteruity, and to be expected only in its full com- 
plement and fruition, in that life which is to sac* 
ceed after our bodily dissolution : that although 
peace of conscience, tranquillity of mind, and the 
«ense of the favour of God, that we enjoy in this 
life, like the bunches of grapes brought by the 
qpies from Canaan, are the prelibations and anti- 
cipations of our happiness, yet the complement 
of our happiness consists in the beatifical vision of 
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the ever blessed God to all Ability ; where there 
is a vita perfteta, a f)erfect life, free from pain, 
fW>m sorrow, from cares^ from- fears ; vita perfecta, 
a perfect life of gl(A^ and nnmortality, out of 
the reach or danger of death, or the loss of that 
happiness, which we shall then enjoy in the pre- 
sence of the ever glorious God, in whose presence 
'li fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are 
'.pleasures for evermore. Amen. 

■ • 

Sib Matthew Halk. 
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THE END. 
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